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This Issue in Brief 


For several years Filipino laborers in large numbers have been going 
to the Hawaiian Islands under a contract system. This system has 
been so effective that at present it is estimated that 70 per cent of 
the agricultural laborers in the Territory are Filipinos, and immi- 
gration of other races to the islands has practically ceased. On page 
4 is given a summary of a report of the Director of Labor of the 
Philippines on the operation of this contract system and on the 
living conditions of Filipino workers in Hawaii. 

The output per man-hour in the cement industry increased 57.8 
per cent between 1914 and 1925; 39 per cent in flour milling; and 
28.2 per cent in the leather industry. Only in sugar refining, of the 
four industries studied in the present issue, is there question as to a 
considerable increase in output per man-hour. Page 10. 

Great increase in labor productivity at marine terminals is being 
effected through the displacement of dock laborers by electric trucks 
and tractors. At least 45 concerns operating one or more New 
York piers are using such equipment with profit. The Holland- 
American Line has found that 5 trucks with drivers can work two 
bulkheads, whereas the same job formerly called for 16 men. The 
average daily cost for the operation of each truck is $2.68. Page 32. 


Wages in the British iron and steel industry in the spring of 1926 
are shown for certain occupations in certain districts, on page 131. 
These figures were obtained by a representative of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and, although fragmentary, offer interesting com- 
pare with similar figures for the United States and other countries. 

etailed data regarding wages and hours of labor in the American 
steel industry are presented for seven departments in an article on 
page 124. 

Government employment includes many occupations with a high acci- 
dent hazard. In 1925 there were more than 20,000 accidents, includ- 
ing some 300 fatalities, among the 538,000 persons under the Federal 
civil service. Data recently compiled by the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Commission give accident frequency rates by principal 
governmental departments and by years from 1921 to 1925. Pagel. 

A health survey of 15 Illinois cities shows a range of from 41.5 to 
81.2 in their percentages of the standard score for all health services 
in 1925. Evanston ranked the highest and East St. Louis was at 
the bottom of the list. Health in many of these cities is menaced 
bY open wells and privies. The average score for sanitary supervision 
of the milk supply was very low, 42.3 per cent, while the average 
rating for popular health instruction was only 29 per cent. Page 53. 

Skin diseases of an occupational origin constitute one of the wide- 
spread hazards of industrial employment. These lesions may vary, 
according to the specific effect of the various agents, from a moder- 
ate cutaneous reaction to malignant growths. Some of the most 
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dangerous substances are arsenic, certain of the petroleum and shale 
oils, soot, and tar, while other substances such as chrome may cause 
a lifelong irritation but carry no danger of malignancy. It is only 
recently that it has been realized that some of these materials may 
— cancerous growths only after many years of exposure or even 
ong after the exposure has ceased. Page 51. 


The total amount of building construction in the United States de- 
creased in the first half of 1926 as compared with the first half of 
1925, as measured by buildmg permits issued in the 68 large cities 
covered by the survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
building of one and two family dwellings declined sharply during 
this period, but the apartment-house type of building increased in 
both number and total cost. Page 61. 


The old-age pension act of Kentucky, in effect June 24 last, is not 
compulsory, but authorizes each county to adopt the plan. The 
maximum pension provided for is $250 per year. This is the fifth 
old-age pension act in effect in the United States, the others being 
those of Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Alaska. Page 58. 


Disapproval of ‘‘industrial courts’’ is expressed in the report of a 
committee of the American Bar Association. The committee holds 
that efforts to settle industrial disputes by judicial methods have 
failed. Page 35. 


Three trade-union institutes held at Brookwood Labor College in 
the summer of 1926 dealt, respectively, with labor problems in the 
textile industry, in the development of giant electric power, and in 
railway operation. All three conferences brought into relief the 
importance of trade-union preparedness to keep pace with new indus- 
trial developments. Emphasis was placed on the need for research 
by the labor organizations calling these institutes. Page 119. 


Why the doctrine of employer’s liability has become so generally 
discredited is suggested by a decision denying damages on the ground 
of assumption of risks, where the employer had apparently violated 
every applicable statute enacted for the employee’s protection. 
Page 97. 


The large number of strikes in China during recent years is indicative 
of the social changes taking place in that country. According to a 
study made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Prof. Ta Chen, of 
Tsing Hua College, the average number of strikes (not including 
those arising as a result of the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai) 
during the eight-year period 1918-1925 was 70, and the average 
number of strikers, 111,527, with data as to the number of strikers 
not available for about half of the strikes reported. The study ana- 
lyzes the various strikes by industries, causes, and results. Page 99. 


The workers’ education movement in Palestine is rapidly extending. 
Evening classes are at present being carried on in 22 difierent locali- 
ties, and the number of students has increased from 900 in 1921 to 
3,800 in 1925. A brief report on the various other activities of the 
education committee of the Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine 
is given on page 122. 
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Accidents Among Government Employees 


OVERNMENT employment is often thought of as essentially 
G clerical and as such devoid of any special accident hazards. 
As a matter of fact, however, large divisions of the work of 
the United States Government involve serious hazards. Thus in the 
Federal navy yards and arsenals large numbers of men are engaged 
in work comparable in danger with many of the most hazardous 
private industries. ‘The engineers’ division of the War Department, 
the fire-fighting work of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Reelamation Service of the Department of 
the Interior are examples of other branches of Federal employment 
in which there are very marked dangers to life and limb. 

Because of this, and also because of the importance of the Federal 
Government as an employer of labor, the matter of accidents and 
the need of accident prevention in the several Government depart- 
ments becomes of serious importance. ‘Thus in the year 1925 the 
total number of employees reported by the Civil Service Commission 
was 538,290, and the total number of accidents during the year, 
20,688, of which more than 300 resulted fatally. 

The following table shows the number of accidents and the acci- 
dent frequency rates for United States Government employees, by 
departments and by years, from 1921 to 1925, and also the averages 
for the five-year period. The accident data have been compiled by 
the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and the 
accident frequency rates have been computed from these data and 
data regarding the number of employees by departments as reported 
by the Civil Service Commission. 

Reference to the table shows that for the whole Government serv- 
ice conditions did not improve over the five-year period, the accident 
frequency rate rising almost steadily from 13.13 per million hours’ 
exposure in 1921 to 15.37 in 1925. In two of the departments—the 
Government Printing Office and the Navy—there was a marked 
improvement during the five-year period. In all the other depart- 
ments the accident rate rose during the period, the rise in some 
imstances—as in the Departments of Agriculture and of the Interior— 
being quite marked. 

In considering the trend of the accident rates for individual depart- 
ments, as here presented, it must be borne in mind that the activities 
of a department may not have been-quite the same over the period 
studied. Thus the reclamation work of the Department of the 
Interior is largely responsible for the fatal accidents in that depart- 
ment, and the amount of such work varies from year to year. There- 
fore a rising accident rate for a whole department does not necessarily 
indicate a lessened safety activity. An analysis of this nature would 
require detailed statisties by Legietmnend divisions and also by 
accident causes. The figures presented, however, are of much 
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interest in connection with the general industrial-accident-prevention 
campaigns now being carried on by various public and private 
agencies. 

In computing the man-hours presented in the table, an eight-hour 
day is assumed for all Government employees. As a matter of fact 
average hours for all employees are less than 8 hours, and thus the 
true accident rates computed on accurate man-hours would probably 
be somewhat higher than those given in the table. : 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY IN THE vy eames SERVICE, BY DEPARTMENTS, 1921 
1 





















































































































































Number of Number of accidents reported 
enelesun Number of accidents reported per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure 
Year reported by 
the Civil 
Contyice | Fatal | Nonfatal | ‘otal | Fatal |Nonfatal| Total 
All Government Service 

ene. EE 560, 673 362 18, 042 18, 404 0. 25 12. 88 13. 13 
I, soc dh dcptkeh tenses 535, 185 353 17, 905 18, 258 . 26 13. 38 13. 64 
ye ee ay Pes 535, 781 279 17, 713 17, 992 . 20 13. 22 13. 43 
Rie SEPT E Sky PSE + 546, 981 278 20, 260 20, 538 . 20 14. 82 15. 02 
ES area aR ee: 538, 290 314 20, 374 20, 688 . 23 15. 14 15. 37 
Petals. - incnncecin 2, 716, 910 1, 586 94, 204 95, 880 | 23 13. 88 14. 1 

Department of Agriculture 
LSE «RPT BS ee 18, 722 10 638 648 0.221 13.63 13. 85 
RE RR ee aR 19, 773 11 919 930 . 22 18. 59 18. 82 
GREETS TE Fe 20, 078 17 971 988 . 34 19. 34 19. 68 
pRESERRE OES. Tea 20, 385 25 1, 287 1,312 . 49 25. 25 25. 74 
ie PRO Se ee 20, 098 26 1, 291 1,317 . 52 25. 69 26. 21 
Ro eek ah 99, 056 89 5, 106 5, 195 . 36 20. 62 20. 98 

Department of Commerce 
IN ba Saal aie 11, 748 9 246 255 0. 31 8. 38 8. 69 
ES 6 opitinintiwinceciat 11, 267 15 272 287 . 53 9. 66 10. 19 
i ia ws ic 11, 199 11 332 343 . 40 11. 86 12. 25 
Lee Re eT eee cee 12, 119 8 319 327 - 26 10. 52 10. 7$ 
| tea ES Sa Si aE 14, 631 li 348 359 . 30 9. 52 9, 82 
Tet id vinwweyis 60, 964 o4 1, 517 1, 571 35 9. 95 10. 31 

Government Printing Office 
ER Me, 4, 403 2 89 91 0.18 8. 09 8. 27 
ES alld Ete lie te 4, 024 1 63 64 .10 6. 26 6. 36 
SE a ae 42 la Fe Ee 4, 21 4. 21 
a yi a a a yg Rts ae + 44 OB ts o£ 2525 4.13 4.13 
RE a FERS ES 3, 064 j.-- us... 27  £ Oe? 2.71 2. 71 
RRR aera ge 20, 669 3 265 268 06 5.12 5. 18 

Department of the Interior 
| ae ET OES ats 19, 735 14 957 971 0. 29 19. 39 19. 68 
ST ae: Ser: 17, 834 18 1, 041 1, 059 41 23. 35 23. 75 

WO o's dk. dein oe ee 17, 092 16 1,415 1, 431 . 37 33. 12 33. 4 

Bee i 8 iid eet 16, 679 19 1, 676 1, 695 .- 46 40. 20 40. 64 
REIS RE TE oe Sy 13, 125 ll 1,019 1, 030 . 34 31. 06 31. 39 
Petia. ctieeocas 84, 465 78 6, 108 6, 186 37 28. 93 29. 29 
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n ACCIDENT FREQUENCY IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE, BY DEPARTMENTS, 1921 
" TO 1925—Continued 
r - pk wnt eg Number of accidents reported pesy Ay Ay wenn yah 
reported by 
b i the Civil 
‘ Service | Fatal | Nonfatal | Total | Fatal | Nonfatal| Total 
. Commission . 
Department of Labor 
SE a 
ge 2 BR a ESAS. 3, 768 1 112 113 0. 11 11. 89 11. 99 
1008... cathe Geo dh4~03 3, 744 2 100 102 - 22 10. 68 10. 90 
1GEB. ..- scpttie <eestiges BEBE hivvdcosece 112 SEP na sonnoeee 11. 72 11.72 
1008. . 46h Joti cn kit 3, 876 1 111 112 ll 11. 46 1L 56 
MOTD... cscnanintiedh lived dnnion 3, 614 5 107 112 - 55 11. 84 12. 40 
4 aE Bae. ea 18, 823 9 542 551 .19 11. 52 11.71 
Department of the Navy 
1001. cipedade btn ateid-d-~< 60, 653 36 2, 918 2, 954 0. 24 19. 25 19. 48 
YORE. Dc Miccrcatanhntttenta marine 42, 515 27 1, 516 1, 543 - 25 14. 27 14 52 
1098... 5éitti mb hess 40, 557 30 1, 423 1, 453 . 30 14. 04 14. 33 
aS See SBE: 42, 686 28 1, 882 1,910 - 26 17. 64 17. 90 
WG i. ocd cbs si neh ye 42, 842 24 1, 662 1, . 23 15, 52 15. 74 
POR iiesticeede 229, 253 145 9, 401 9, 546 . 25 16. 40 16. 66 
Post Office Department 
ME isn. See Se 281, 658 62 5, 218 5, 280 0. 08 7.42 7. 50 
1068 aks 5 a dsade® Li. 284, 207 64 6, 196 6, 260 - 10 8. 72 8. 81 
1923 ee ees J 294, 226 50 6, 559 6, 609 . 07 8. 92 8. 99 
1008. de i ta Si 301, 000 |. 42 7, 395 7, 437 . 06 9. 83 9. 89 
MBB hb dan intth bes od 304, 092 47 7, 488 7, 585 . 06 9. 85 9. 91 
Potehis. cat ve} 1, 465, 183 265 32, 856 33, 121 07 8. 96 9. 04 
Department of the Treasury 
WOR)... cp ii-opue Babockes.: 68, 648 30 1, 157 1, 187 0.18 6. 74 6. Ol 
hie 2 et 56, 392 44 1, 203 1, 247 -31 8. 53 8. 84 
| Ee a 53, 604 17 938 955 13 7.00 7.328 
SNR: TREY 53, 121 16 1,013 1,029 12 7. 63 7. 75 
1986 i Luecnetadtosbbic: * 62,607 22 1, 037 1, 059 -17 7. 88 8. 06 
las See ae 284, 372 129 5, 348 5,477 .18 7. 52 LD 
‘ Department of War 
1081. . 5 SH ees 53, 553 124 6, 125 6, 249 0. 92 45. 74 46. 68 
MER scemsitenencer ice 46, 840 104 5, 648 5, 752 . 89 48. 23 49. 12 
TOR. see 44, 842 96 4, 913 5, 009 . 85 43, 82 44, 68 
SETA MID 45, 906 102 , 5, 397 . 89 46. 14 47.08 
FOND. o Sdildanscecnidiibineinns 38, 975 115 5, 793 5, 908 1.18 59. 45 60. 64 
Total vis. daszad 230, 116 541 27, 774 28, 315 . 94 48, 28 49. 22 
All other Government Agencies 
$0 iS bd aes es 37, 785 74 582 0. 78 6. 16 6. 95 
SES Linch emmamndiennialins 48, 589 67 947 1,014 . 55 7. 80 8. 34 
1B i oid. Sk ae 46, 373 42 1, 008 1 . 36 8.70 9. 06 
ME 653. dnomnalaabtililin kaukic 46, 940 37 1, 238 1, 275 31 10. 55 10. 86 
FOEE... onaabatoniibioaiin cue 44, 322 53 1, 602 1, 655 . 48 14. 46 1494 
| RR 224, 009 273 5, 377 5, 650 49 9. 60 10. 09 
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Filipino Contract Laborers in Hawaii 





R a period of several years Filipino laborers in large number 

have been going into the Hawaiian Islands under a contract 

system operated by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association, 
So effectively has this system worked that at present it is estimated 
that 70 per cent of the agricultural laborers in Hawaii are Filipinos, 
and the immigration of other races has practically ceased. In Septem. 
ber, 1925, the Director of Labor of the Philippine Islands made ay 
investigation of the operation of the contract system and of the living 
conditions of Filipino workers in Hawaii, the report of which was 
approved by the officials of the “‘high-wage movement” and by the 
secretary of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. A résumé of 
his report is given below.' 


Procedure of Labor Recruiting 


"THE recruiting of Filipino laborers to work outside the Philippine 
Islands is regulated by an act of 1915 (Act No. 2486, as amended 
by Act No. 3148). This act provides that persons or corporations 
doing such recruiting shall be licensed by the Government; that 
laborers recruited shall be guaranteed their return passage, prov ided 
they comply with the terms of their contract or become physically 
incapacitated ; and that all contractsshall be supervised by the director 
of labor, who shall not permit the contracting of minors under 15 
years or of minors under 18 years without the consent of their parents 
or guardians. In addition, the Governor. General is to appoint a 
commissioner for service in Hawaii, whose duty is to hear an ee aaaist 
complaints of Filipino laborers, to see that the contracts are lived 
up to, and in general to look after the interests of such laborers. 
The labor recruiting is done primarily through an agency est: 1b- 
lished and maintained |by the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa- 
tion. This agency has its central office in the city of Manila and 
subagencies im various other parts of the islands. The recruiting 
agents do not receive any salary, but they receive what the director 
of labor calls “temptin ing * commissions, as follows: For each unmur- 
ried laborer from Manila, 5 pesos; ? from other Provinces, 7 pesos; 
for each laborer with a family, 20 pesos. 
Each labor applicant is submitted to a physical examination before | 
final acceptance, by doctors representing the recruiting agency. 


Form of Contract Signed by Laborer 


UPON the acceptance of a laborer by the recruiting agency tic 
laborer signs a general contract with the Hawaiian Sugar | 
nie > seal Association. ‘Through this contract the laborer is guaran- 
1. Free transportation, subsistence, and clothing for himself (and 
also his family, if any) from his home to the plantation in Hawaii 
to which he has been assigned. 


nen epine —— Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau of Lapee. ‘Lal 0F, 
2 Pen at par =50 cents. 
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9. Bonus of 10 pesos to unmarried laborers and 20 pesos to married 
labor ers. , 

3. Free rent, water, fuel, and medical attendance during his stay 
on the plantation. 

4, Free return transportation to his home in the Philippines, 


provided he has worked 720 days during three consecutive years. 


5. A minimum wage of 40 pesos per month of 26 days, a day’s work 

» consist of 10 hours in the field or of 12 hours in the factory. Wives 

joing laboring work are to receive 28 pesos per month, and children 
are to be paid according to the amount of work they perform. 

The laborer thus contracts himself for a three-year period, but 
here is no penalty for violation other than the forfeiture of the guar- 
anties, including free return transportation to the Philippines. 

A central labor office, with a statistical division, is maintained by 
the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association in Honolulu. This office 
centralizes the recruiting work and keeps all the data relative to the 
recruited laborers. 


Supervision by Philippine Government 


‘THE Philippine Bureau of Labor does not intervene directly in the 

recruiting of laborers for Hawaii. It is, however, that bureau’s 
duty to inspect all contracts signed by emigrant laborers, and to inves- 
tigate to see that they are acting voluntarily and with full under- 
standing of the terms of the contract. The bureau also keeps a list 
of all contracts, records the name, residence, and other details regard- 
ing emigrants, and makes periodical reports as to the number of 
outgoing and returning laborers. 

he resident labor commissioner appointed to watch over the 


interests of Filipino laborers in Hawaii has his office in Honolulu. 


His duty in general is to protect the Filipino laborer from any form 
of exploitation. His specific duties are: 

1. To reeeive and hear complaints of Filipino laborers and to defend 
their interests in the settlement.of such complaints. These com- 
plaints may concern the interpretation of the contracts; questions 
regarding free transportation home to physically incapacitated 
laborers; and disputes over salaries and wages. 

2. To inspect the plantations where Filipino laborers are employed. 

3. Tosecure employment for Filipinos in Hawaii who for any reason 
are out of work. 

4. To make a semiannual report to the Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands relative to the condition of Filipino laborers in 


lawali. 
Emigrants Remaining in Hawaii 


ACCORDIN G to the records of the bureau of labor Filipino laborers 

emigrating to Hawaii from 1909 to 1925, inclusive, numbered 
74,242, including nearly 10,000 women and children. The total 
humber returning from Hawaii during the same period was only 
15,601. The details are shown in the following table: 
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Emigrating to Hawaii Returning from Hawaii 

Year ee 

Males | Females | Children} Total | Males | Females | Children | Total 
1909 to 1914._......__- MO, 006 Visa sb ct doces cecs- 18, 630 Ob cnc cxasi hsivensea- 19 
A aette.2 1, 777 180 193 | 2,150 260 40 47 347 
~ "EER WT OLGY 1, 877 157 180} 2214 342 64 59 465 
FRE BALI, 2, 191 178 229] 2,598 568 72 93 7 
“7 EE Ra AR as Te 284 447| 2761 645 65 131 8 
1099... .---crpscacases 3, 181 319 297 | 3, 797 677 104 167 948 
Been Gort dess 3, 042 225 187| 3,454] 1,093 75 113 1, 
SRR OF TT 5, 748 628 438 | 6,814 1, 953 249 503 9) 795 
eg , 530 362} 8, 183 1, 309 81 203 1 53 
MEE to ee 4, 516 1, 800 945| 7, 261 1, 226 112 158 1 49% 
TI. nnnadhdhsbsees 8, 171 1, 116 582} 9,869| 1,730 204 261 9 195 
BR iedtdetecdnathcie 6,099 256 156| 6,511] 2,255 267 316 2 838 
Total......... | 64,553 | 5,673| 4,016| 74,242 | 12, 217 | 1,333 2051) 15,6 





——— 


Occupations of Filipinos in Hawaii 


"THE Filipino laborers in Hawaii are chiefly engaged in the sugar 
fields, but a considerable number are city workers. The director 
of labor, in his report, estimates the number of Filipinos in Hawaii at 
about 40,000, of whom about 5,000, including women and children, 
are city dwellers. The remainder are engaged in agricultural labor, 
about 25,000, not including members of their families, being on the 
plantations of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 


Living Conditions of City Workers 


A> REGARDS living conditions, the director finds that, in general, 
the city Filipinos are in a deplorable situation. Most of them 
originally came to Hawaii as contract sugar laborers, but for one 
reason or another drifted to Honolulu and the other cities of the Ter- 
ritory. Most of the work they are engaged in—such as steve- 
doring—is very irregular. Commenting on the way of life of these 
city laborers, the director says: 
The conditions of life of the Filipino living in the cities, excepting those who 
have permanent work may be said to be difficult and miserable because of their 
irregular periods of employment. They find hardly enough to sustain them- 


selves and I can affirm that a great number of them lack the necessities of life. 
Often they live by securing shelter and aid from their compatriots who are at 


work and earning their living. ‘These people then become a veritable charge © 


on those who do work and shelter them. 
Living Conditions and Wages on Plantations 


CONTRASTED with the living conditions of the Filipino laborers 

in the city, thedirector found conditions of the plantation laborers 
to be, in general, very good, except among time workers with families 
with the minimum wage of not over $1 per day. However, he states | 
that most of the laborers are employed on a contract basis and earn, | 
with certain bonuses, an average of about $2.40 per day. Under 
this contract the laborer, himself acting as a contractor, agrees to 
cultivate, harvest, etc., a certain parcel of land and to receive a0 
agreed amount per ton for all the clean cane harvested. Details 
are also entered into regarding the allocation of bonuses, advances, 
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etc., and the contractor is authorized to hire laborers of his own 
under certain conditions. 

A comparison of the wages of Filipino sugar laborers in Hawaii 
with the wages paid in the sugar fields of the Philippines, according 
to the director, is extremely favorable to Hawaii. In other words, 
the Filipino laborer benefits himself financially by emigrating to 
Hawaii. The following table compares the wage rates in the two 
countries for certain selected occupations in the sugar industry. 
The cost of living in Hawaii is estimated by the director as about 
25 per cent higher than in the Philippines, but even allowing for 
this difference, all the comparisons are very favorable to the Hawaiian 
laborer. 


DAILY WAGES IN MILLS AND FIELDS OF HAWAII AND PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 












































Philip- Philip- 
Nature of work Hawaii! ine Nature of work Hawaii!) pine 
Islands Islands 

Cane carrier: ; Boiling-house samplers—Contd. 

Unloading machines—season_| $2.09 | $0. 50 Sewing machines____.....---- $1.38 | $0.60 
I sili inaisetnrerciteinssteinns 1.79 . 50 Loading sugar—off season_...| 1 65 . 60 
Unloadifig machines—off sea- Milling department: 

rs oc eunchbannnmenes 1. 93 50 Engine tenders_....-..------- 2. 23 . 60 
Other men ---- 1. 65 50 NET - 60 

Fireroom: Cane feeders_......---.....--.} 165 . 60 
ee ed sete enipemerns tomar 1. 76 - 65 SE II no cn dihrcinnosnesenesticn 1. 52 - 60 
on occmngincnit eR San Mill repair gangs...........-- 2. 03 - 60 
Water tenders. 2.89 |_....... || Carpenter shop: 

Boiling-house samplers.........-.| 2.29 . 50 Car-repairing gang_.-._...-_-- 2. 66 - 625 
Juice heaters and seales.._..... 1.93 65 Premtere. ti ie .ee.i........ 
Settling tanks................ 1, 65 . 60 Cc nters__ - me 5 ess 
Bvaporscote.. --..... 2. 5..... 2. 09 .-50 || Electricians—helpers, etc........._]| 2.67 1. 125 
ER 1, 93 50 || Machine shop—helpers, etc._.._- 2. 89 |....... 
Filter presses, lunas_--_.-...~- 1. 53 - 50 Loading cane (27 cents per ton 
Filter presses, others.......... S68) ti.5i3 in Hawaii)—average daily_____- 2. 89 2.50 
Vequtn. DORE. & «5. .0<<0<-~-> 1. 53 -50 || Cutting cane (21 cents ton 
Crystallizers, mixers, swee pers oe toe in Hawaii)—average daily_.___- 2. 46 2.50 
Engine and one tenders....| 1.83 -60 || Donkey engine-..........---------|-------- - 50 
Centrifugal No. 2...-_-_.-_-_- 1. 87 . 50 
Centrifugal No. 1—during 

he ES re 2.75 . 75 
1 yey hs per cent bonus. 
?In the Philippines cutting and loading cane is usually paid for to the contractor, not to the laborers; 


and the contractor io the workmen 2.50 pesos per week with rice and 0.10 pesos per day for food. In 
the foregoing table 1 peso per day is used as average wage. 


The plantation worker, according to the director’s report, in 

addition to his salary receives a so-called “‘turnout bonus” of 10 per 
cent of his salary, plus a profit-sharing bonus which varies with the 
price of sugar. When the price of sugar reaches 5 cents a pound, a 
profit-sharing bonus of 5 per cent is paid, when it is selling at 6 
cents, a bonus of 15 per cent, when the price is 7 cents, a bonus of 
25 per cent, etc. 
_ It must be remembered also that in Hawaii food costs are lessened 
in many cases by laborers having a home,garden in which they raise 
some of their vegetables. Also they have no house rent to pay and 
they have free fuel furnished them. 


Cost-of-Living Budget of Filipino Laborer 


ACCORDING to the director’s estimate, an unmarried Filipino 

laborer can live on $18 per month, the items being distributed 
as follows: Food, $11.10; cigarettes, $1.50; incidentals, $1.80; wash- 
ing, $2; soap, 10 cents; clothing, etc., $1.50. In the case of a 
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married laborer, this estimate is increased 50 per cent for the wife 
and 15 per cent for each child. Thus the minimum for a family 
with three children is $35.10, which would necessitate a daily wage 
of $1.35 for 26 working-days per month. Moreover, the above esti- 
mates include nothing for recreation, nor for a local tax of $5 per 
year on each adult worker. 

As a matter of fact, the great number of Filipino laborers in 
Hawaii are either unmarried or have left their families at home. 
Indeed, the great excess of unattached men and the scarcity of 
women is believed by the director to be a serious evil which needs to 
be remedied. 


Housing Conditions 


HOUSING, supplied free by the sugar plantations includes “a 
house (valued from $900 to $1,000) with modern hygienic and 
sanitary conveniences, including kitchen, bath, washhouse, odorless 
toilets with running water, wood and other fuels for cooking of their 
food, and water. The great majority of the houses are lighted with 
electricity at the cost of the occupant.” 
The plantations also furnish free medical service and free schools. 


Financial Status of Departing and Returning Laborers 


SUPPLEMENTARY investigation was made by the Philippine 

Bureau of Labor of 1,000 labensts who left the Philippines for 

Hawaii in 1925 and of 500 Filipino laborers who returned from 
Hawaii to the Philippines during 1925. 

Of the emigrants 996 were males, of whom two-thirds were married 
but had left their families at home. Almost all were between 21 and 
35. years of age. About one-half owned real property of an average 
value of 312 pesos, the other half owning no property of any kind. 

Of the 500 returning Filipinos, 346, or 69 per cent, were married, 
and 312, or 62 per cent, had been in Hawaii for at least three years. 
About 20 per cent of the returning laborers took no savings back 
with them, but the remaining 80 per cent averaged 433 pesos each. 
Moreover, the investigation showed that almost 90 per cent had, 
while at work in Hawaii, sent money averaging 734 pesos each to 
relatives in the Philippines. 


Complaints of Laborers 


URING the course of his investigation, the director of labor 
received many complaints from individual laborers regarding 
working and living conditions. ‘The director states that he was un- 
able to verify the complaimts and is thus unable to say whether they 
were justified. What appear to be the principal complaints, as 
reported by him, were as alee . 

1. That the payment of the work for “long-term contract,” for 
which the worker earns more than $1 per day, is made tardily, and 
the workmen are unable to check up on the amount of work done and 
expenditures made under the contract system. 

2. That many workers who participated in the recent strike are 
discriminated against. 
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3. That the labor commissioner does not inspect the majority of 
the plantations more than once a year, and that there is often delay 
in handling complaints sent to the commissioner. 

As regards the complaint that the resident commissioner of labor 
is tardy in inspecting and following up complaints, the commissioner 
states that he has no assistants and some delay is therefore inevitable. 
The director also reports that the commissioner, the plantation man- 
agers, and himself agreed on a plan by which any important com- 
plaints by the laborers will be presented by the commissioner to the 
convention of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. 

The plantation managers also made various complaints to the 
director regarding the Filipino laborers. Thus, while the general 
sentiment was that the Filipinos were satisfactory workers, certain 
managers complained of the instability of many of them, that they 
frequently pass from one plantation to another, thus confusing the 
records, especially as regards free return transportation to laborers 
fulfilling the terms of their contract, and also making it difficult to 
train Filipinos for the more responsible positions, such as camp 
bosses and overseers. 


Conclusions 


‘THE conclusions of the report may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. Some method is necessary to keep the Filipino from leaving 
plantation work, but without any sacrifice of his liberty. 

2. The daily wage of $1 paid to certain laborers is too low for men 
with families. 

3. Free return passage to the Philippines should be given to 
laborers who were contracted for prior to 1915, when the act of the 
Philippine Legislature made this provision obligatory. Such free 
passage for men arriving prior to 1915 was not furnished by the 
Hawatian Sugar Planters’ Association as the act did not apply on the 
plantations of the said company when these laborers were taken to 
Hawaii. These laborers are not given free return passages by the - 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association on the ground that they do not 
work for the plantations belonging to the association at the time 
they apply for same. 

4. A considerable number of Filipino laborers who were discharged 
from the Navy Yard and the Public Works Department for not being 
citizens of the United States should be reinstated, and, if necessary, 
wr? tA ac be amended so “as not to exclude Filipinos from 
said work. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 





Productivity of Labor in the Cement, Leather, Flour, and Sugar-Refining 
: Industries, 1914 to 1925 


IS is the second of a series of articles presenting indexes of the 

productivity of labor in American industries over a series of 

years. The first article appeared in the July issue of the Labor 
Review and covered the steel, automobile, shoe, and paper indus- 
tries. The present article extends the study to four other indus- 
tries—cement, leather, flour, and sugar. 


Summary 


AN4EXSIS of the four industries covered in this study supports 

the general conclusions of the first article—namely, that al- 
though there are great variations as between different industries, a 
remarkable increase in productivity per man-hour has taken place 
during the period 1914 to 1925 in widely separated phases of manu- 
facturing. In some industries, such as the automobile, the increased 
productivity is so great as to be almost unbelievable; in others, such 
as boots and shoes, it appears to be rather small; but in every industry 
studied so far there has been at least some increase. 

Of the four industries included in this study, cement manufacturing 
shows the greatest increase in productivity, the output per man-hour 
having increased 57.8 per cent. between 1914 and 1925. This in- 
dustry has been favored by a tremendous increase in the demand for 
its product during the past four years, so that it has undergone con- 
siderable expansion, a situation which is usually favorable to increas- 
ing — o— man-hour. Conditions in the leather industry are 

ractically the reverse of this, for there has been a steady decline in 
eather production since 1923 and not very much of an increase in 
recent years over the production in 1914. Yet in spite of this situa- 
tion the output per man-hour in the leather industry in 1925 was 28.2 
per cent greater than in 1914, while a five-year average, 1921-1925, 
shows an even larger increase—34 per cent. 

In flour milling, with production remaining practically constant 
throughout the whole period, there has been such a saving in labor 
that the output per man-hour was 39 per cent greater in 1925. 
In cane-sugar refining only are the results inconclusive and uncertain. 
The man-hour output does show a net increase of 27.3 per cent for 
the whole period, but this has been achieved during the last three 
years only; in the years following the war, 1919 to 1921, the produc- 
tivity of labor declined about 20 per cent from the 1914 level. _ 

Of the eight industries studied so far, one—the automobile in- 
dustry—has shown an increase in man-hour output for the period 
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1914 to 1925 of over 200 per cent; six industries have shown increases 
ranging from 25 per cent to 60 per cent, while in the boot and shoe 
industry the increase has been 16.5 per cent, which is somewhat 
below the average. 

These indexes have been constructed for the purpose of measuring 
the change in productivity. All questions as to the causes of this 
increase or to its effects upon our economic life, while extremely in- 
teresting, are outside the scope of this study. When we have suc- 
ceeded in getting at the facts and in measuring, with a fair amount 
of accuracy, the real increase in productivity, then there will be some 
scientific basis upon which to discuss policies and programs of action. 
It is the purpose of this study to furnish the facts of the situation. 


Portland Cement Industry 
Index of Production 


[HE manufacture of Portland cement differs from all the industries 

previously considered in this series in two important respects: 
(1) It is to a certain degree an extractive industry, and bears some 
resemblance to other extractive industries, such as mining, lumber- 
ing, farming, fishing, etc., in that the output is dependent to some 
extent upon the richness of the deposits of raw material and the 
condition of the weather; (2) the output of the industry consists of a 
single product, practically uniform in quality and easily measurable 
in quantity. From a statistical point of view, there is no problem 
of weighting, combining indexes, or estimating the total value of the 
product as must often be done in other industries. The only opera- 
tion involved in making an index of production is to reduce the actual 
production figures to percentages. Fortunately, too, the gatherin 
of the data has been well done, and the figures are complete an 
accurate. The Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, fur- 
nishes annual production statistics, while the Census of Manufactures 
covers the census years—1914, 1919, 1921, and 1923. The two sets 
of figures are extremely close together in the census years, with the 
census figures slightly larger in each case, because the census con- 
tains reports for all kinds of cement produced. However, Portland 
cement constitutes about 99 per cent of all the cement produced in 
the United States, so the other kinds may be disregarded. The index 
of production used here is derived from the annual data of the Bureau 
of Mines on Portland cement production. 


Index of Employment 


The employment figures come from the Census of Manufactures, 
sippleianned by the reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
recent years. The census figures show that the number of men em- 
Le remained practically constant at about 30,000 in 1914, 1919, 
and 1921; but coincident with the great increase in production begin- 
ning in 1922, the number feieshered rapidly to around 40,000 in 1923, 
where it has remained since. 

The er data available on hours of labor is found in the census 
reports, which contain data on the number of workers classified 
according to the length of the standard full-time working week. 
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The average full-time hours per week for all workers im the industry 
are as follows: 1914, 6334; 1919, 61; 1921, 6034; and 1923, 601;, 
The actual reduction in hours may have been somewhat greater than 
this. When it is noted that about 66 per cent of all the wage earn- 
ers were listed as working ‘‘over 60’’ hours per week in 1914, over 
40 per cent were so listed in 1919, nearly 40 per cent in 1921, and a!- 
most 37 per cent in 1923, it becomes evident that reductions in hours, 
such as from 72 to 66, while it would mean a pronounced reduction 
in the average hours of labor in the industry, would have no effect 
at all on the above averages, since the evidence of the change would not 
appear in the census figures. Therefore, itis not claimed that the in- 
dex of full-time hours per week in the cement industry is substantially 
accurate although it may possibly be very accurate. Besides, there 
are two other points to be taken imto consideration: (1) The salaried 
employees work longer hours than the other men where the 8-hour 
shift exists for the men engaged in the continuous operations, and 
shorter hours than the men employed on 12-hour or 11 and 13 hour 
shifts. Since the salaried employees constitute between 13 per cent 
and 16 per cent of the total working force, this might be of some 
importance in the final average. (2) There are no data at all on the 
subject of actual hours worked per week, as distinguished from the 
standard full-time hours. There is no material on overtime, part 
time, absences, turnover, etc., which at times vary so much as to 
prevent the standard hours from being a good indication of the 
amount of work performed. 

With these limitations in mind, the index of full-time hours can 
be multiplied by the index of men employed to get an index of man- 
hours for the industry; and despite the gaps in the data outlined 
above, it is probable that the resulting index of man-hours is fairly 


accurate. 
Index of Productivity 


The final step consists in dividing the index of production by the 
index of man-hours to get the productivity. This is shown in the 
following table: 


Taste 1.—INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 

















Produe| Em: Produc} F2~  |Produc- 

Year tion Lane tion ae tivity 

index index. index index index 
RGIS RRR sale eases Sa 100.0! 100.6 155.74 120.0 129.8 
RE RES SESS 2 eee ae 91.1 89. 7 168. 7 119. 8 140.8 
SE bi ditty pata wil 111.4 92. 1 182. 8 115.9 157.8 





























Production figures, not given in the above table, show that the 
output in 1916 and 1917 was larger than in 1914, but in 1918 the pro- 
duction index fell to 80, from which point it increased to 91 in 1919. 
Despite this great falling off in preduction there was no decrease in 
aban, ot mY which is rather surprising, for usually the reduction 1n 
employment does not keep pace with the reduction in output. It is 
quite natural, however, that the great expansion mn output in recent 

ears should not require a proportionate amount of man-hours. 
nder ordinary conditions very few plants in an industry are working 
to capacity fe aie A the year, and most industries are over- 
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equipped in the sense that it is possible to expand production con- 
siderably with very little addition of men or equipment. Givin 

this point all due consideration, however, the increased output is stil 
quite remarkable. It can be partly accounted for by the installation 
of larger and better machinery, and the tapping of good mines. 


Leather Industry 
Index of Production 


THE calculation of an index of production of “leather, tanned, cur- 
ried, and finished” is beset with difficulties. Leather is produced 
from the hides or skins of cattle, calves, sheep and lambs, goats and 
kids, deer, elk, kangaroos, horses, and numerous other animals; the 
roduct is in the form of sole, belting, upper, patent, harness, book- 
Ending, and glove leather, to mention the more important kinds. 
To make matters worse, sole and belting leather is measured in pounds, 
while nearly all other kinds are measured in square feet. Lastly, 
the production figures prior to 1921 are somewhat conflicting and 
uncertain. 

The method here used was that of constructing an index for sole 
and belting leather and another index for upper leather including 
patent, combining these two in order to get the general index of pro- 
duction. This has the effect of confining the index to that leather 
which goes into the making of shoes and belting, no account being 
taken of harness, glove, valise, and other kinds of leather. The 
omission is unimportant, however, for in 1922 about 90 per cent of 
all cattle hides, 99 per cent of all calf and kip skins, 98 per cent of all 
goat and kid skins, and about 50 per cent of all sheep and lamb 
skins, went into shoe leather and belting. ‘Therefore, the leather 
index used here is sufficiently inclusive to be sound. 

Statistics on the production of leather from 1921 down to date are 
admirably complete. In accordance with an act of Congress passed 
in June, 1920, the Bureau of the Census has compiled and published 
monthly figures on leather production-which cover the output down 
to the smallest details. Probably in no other industry do we have 
such a thorough census of all products. In addition to this there are 
the reports of the Tanners’ Council which carry the figures back to 
1918; and the United States census furnishes the material for 1914. 
Practically all figures prior to 1921, however, are uncertain. The 
Tanners’ Council statistician, by working over the census figures 
for the census years from 1899 to 1914, has made an attempt to 
secure for this earlier period figures on production which are com- 
parable to the Tanners’ Council figures for 1918-1920. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there is a serious discrepancy between the census 
figures for 1919 and those submitted to the Tanners’ Council by the 
members, and the discrepancy is in the wrong direction—the census 
fi aresmaller. This makes it difficult to decide which set to use. 

ith 1914 as a base the census index for 1919 is 119, while the 
Tanners’ Council data give an index of 131. Further analysis shows 
that the discrepancy can be traced to sole and belting leather, 
where the margin in favor of the Tanners’ Council is 15 per cent 
and 30 per cent, respectively, and to sheepskin upper leather, where 
the council reports show ost twice the production that the 
census does. ‘The figures for 1921-1925 are almost identical, so 
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there is no problem here; the question is whether the census or the 
Tanners’ Council is the better guide for 1919, and a decision js 
complicated by the fact that the only available figures of any kind 
for 1918 and 1920 come from the Tanners’ Council. The solution 
adopted was that of a compromise, explained below. 

The construction of the final index of leather production consisted in 
reducing all sole and belting leather to pounds and all upper leather to 
square feet. This was done by the conversion table used by the Census 
Bureau: Cattle side for sole leather, 15 pounds; sheepskin, 8 square 
feet, calfskin, 10 square feet, etc. These two sets of figures were then 
reduced to index numbers, which were combined to form a composite 
index of production with weights of 2 for upper leather and 1 for sole 
leather and belting. These weights are at best merely approximate, 
and are not based upon any specific method of weighting; cattle hides 
are divided about in equal proportions between upper leather and 
sole and belting leather, while all the calf, kip, goat, and sheep skins 
covered. by the figures used here go into upper leather. Assuming 
that cattle hides are about as important as all other skins combined, 
this would make upper leather twice as important as sole and belting. 

Unfortunately, the question of weighting is very important because 
the two indexes are so widely divergent. "The production of sole and 
belting leather has steadily declined in recent years so that in 1925 the 
amount produced was less than 85 per cent of the 1914 output, while 
the production of upper leather increased about 30 per cent in the 
same period. Combining two such divergent indexes as 85 and 130 
to form a composite index is very risky unless the weighting is correct; 
if upper leather is rated at 2 to 1 compared to sole and belting the 
resulting composite is 115, while if the weights were reversed the 
composite would be only 100. Therefore, it was considered advisable 
to make a test index by some entirely different method. This was 
done by using Prof. Irving Fisher’s formula 2153.! The price data 
necessary for this computation can be found in the Survey of Current 
Business for February, 1926 (p. 52). Professor Fisher considers that 
this formula 2153 gives an index number which for all practical 
purposes is just as accurate as his ‘‘ideal’”’ formula 353. Therefore, 
the remarkably close correlation between this test index and the simple 
weighted index ought to be sufficient proof of the soundness of the 
weights. In the table below there is given a series of indexes for 
comparative purposes. 

TABLE 2-—COMPARATIVE INDEXES OF PRODUCTION OF LEATHER 

















. Tanners’ Council 
Final composite index Census data 
= 
Year Simple Test 
Sole and a Com. weighted oie index 
belting | leather tude index index mule 
Bobet stein sdb dakscaneuddchibendaenn 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
BEDS evo Gi INE ee. ADIT age, RR EN A 117.8 103. 2 ee tS 109. 1 110.3 
Pee ee bk TIL ~Sobb et db dh nw ccnchee 133. 2 123.9 127.0 119. 0 131. 2 131.0 
Was 5 815k Leo diali< nckinessdadnnwens 108. 5 104.3 | ee gt hve Teo obey! 107.0 106. 8 
1: ASRS RE BOS 0.8 FF Foe) Gee es ES a ek ee D 102. 0 105, 8 104. 6 104. 7 103. 4 103. 5 
ORR sé... Ke cuth - Soden Bho ae yeeeryed-- bana 98. 6 140. 6 126. 6 128. 0 126. 3 - 125. 0 
Ss ss > so devia nikreiseled thco ageglladishicha Gola Aslgtactintie baile: ac 108. 1 147.6 134. 4 135. 7 134. 5 133.3 
ees A eh ed. Sh eh at be 85. 3 130. 2 115. 2 116. 4 115. 5 114.8 
(| SER SERRE ee E.R Sh FS Sel 82.3 129.3 113. 6 114.7 113. 5 112.8 























1 Fisher, Irving: The Making of Index Numbers, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 
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There are several points worth noting in the above table, one in 
particular being the great divergence, at times, of the sole and belt- 
ing index from the upper leather index. In the war years the latter 
fell behind, but in 1922 the production of sole leather fell below the 
output of 1914, and excepting for the year 1923 it has fallen ever 
since, until in 1925 the index was only 82.3. The close agreement 
between the simple weighted index and the test index, both derived 
from the Tanners’ Council figures, shows that the process of assign- 


ing fixed weights of 2 for upper leather and 1 for sole and belting 


results in a satisfactory index. For the sake of simplicity the fixed- 
weights method was applied in the derivation of the final composite 
index. The third point to be noted is that this final index repre- 
sents a compromise between the Tanners’ Council figures on pro- 
duction and the census figures. The only serious discrepancy was 
in 1919, and the coynpromise consisted in using whichever one of 
the divergent figures for this year seemed the more accurate in the 
light of other data. In some cases the census figures were used; in 
others those of the Tanners’ Council. For the years 1918 and 1920 
the only avaliable figures were those of the Tanners’ Council. On 
the whole, excepting for the year 1919, the close agreement of all the 
indexes is encouraging. ‘This indicates that the original figures prob- 
ably represent quite accurately the actual leather production, and 
that the method of turning these figures into an index is sound. 


Index of Employment 


In addition to the census figures on employment for 1914, 1919, 
1921, and 1923 there is the index of employment constructed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covering the period 1916 to 1925. The 
census figure for 1919 is somewhat larger than the bureau’s, and the 
bureau index is adjusted upward to fit it. This permits the use of 
the bureau indexes for 1918 and 1920, thus furnishing an employ- 
ment index for every year for which there is a production index. 
The computation of the hours of labor in the industry shows that 
the working week in 1914 was about 57 hours, fell to 5034 hours in 
1919, and rose again to 5114 in 1921 and 5124 in 1923. There is 
no material to be found as to the hours actually worked by the men; 
the above figures are for official standard hours. By subtracting 
the hours index from the original index of employment there is 
derived the final index of man-hours. 


Index of productivity 
The production and employment indexes are combined to form the 


productivity index, as given in the table below. 
TABLE 3.—PRODUCTIVITY INDEX FOR LEATHER 


























Em- Em- 

Produc- Produc- Produc- Produc- 

tion ploy: tivity Year tion ploy: tivity 

index index in index indéx index 

se biasot tliadinn blabbioe no 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 }} 1922______.__..__..._.....] 126.6 93. 4 135. 5 
BBE hss idan bows 108.1} 106.5 101.5 |) 1923.-....-......-........| 134.4 96. 2 139.7 
1B IRE 6 RENEE RINGS EE ah 127.0} 115.3 DEIEE MES. ce cladbowndieehash SEan 86. 0 134.0 
SNS ei oT eee had OE 4 ON 105. 7 104.3 101.3 0 Oe EU ou aS 88. 6 128.2 

lndcadidigiabes 104.6 78. 7 132.9 
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It is at once apparent that the lack of adequate data on the hours 
actually worked ~ the employees prevents the calculation of an 
accurate index for the depression year of 1920. When the depres- 
sion first comes, most plants work only part time, but keep all! their 
men; it is not until the extent and importance of the slack times 
become evident that the working force is reduced, as is shown by 
the figures for 1921. It should be remembered that the leather 
industry was perhaps the very first industry to be hit by the depres- 
sion, for leather prices began to drop in the first months of 1920, 
while many industries experienced no check until early in the sum- 
mer. In the same manner leather recovered very early in 1922, before 
most industries were even out of the depression. The industry has 
also been eceentric during the last two years, in that it has suffered a 
steady decline of output. Nor do the production figures for the first 
four months of 1926 show any improvement. Leather, of course, 
is used mostly for making shoes, and the hard times in the shoe 
industry have been reflected in the leather industry. 

If, as in the case of other industries, 1924 is considered as more 
nearly comparable with 1914 than any other recent year, then the 
increased productivity for the leather industry is 34 per cent. The 
five-year average for 1921-1925 is also 34 per cent, indicating that 
this figure probably represents the improvement in productivity in 
leather for the decade. In view of the declining output in recent 
years, this increased productivity is surprising. 


Flour Milling 
Index of Production 


STATISTICAL data on production in this industry are very simi- 

lar to those in leather tanning—fragmentary and uncertain. 
There is one complete set of figures on the annual production of 
wheat flour from 1914 down to date, gathered and computed by the 
United States Grain Corporation prior to 424 1920, and since that 


time by Russell’s Commercial News. The Census of Manufactures 
also furnishes data on wheat-flour production for the census years, 
but unfortunately there is considerable discrepancy in the two sets 
of figures. The following statement will make clear the situation: 


Taste 4.—-WHBRAT-FLOUR PRODUCTION, 1914 TO 1923 


> ——ai - == 








Source 1914 1919 1921 





| 

Barvéls |, Barrels Barrels 

116, 404, 000 | 132,466,000 | 110,846,000 | 114, 439, 000 

116, £36, 000 | 133, 092,000 | 121,224,000 | 125, 760, 000 
i 














In view of the fact that both sets were fairly close together as long 
as the United States Grain Corporation was gathering the data, it 
appears that the disjunction took place when the work was taken 
over by Russell’s Commercial News in 1920. One strong point in 
support of the census figures is that they are consistent with them- 
selves in relation to the amount of wheat milled. The number of 
bushels of grain milled in the years given above (according to census 
figurés) is, in every case, almost exactly 4.7 times the figures for 
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barrels of flour produced. A barrel of flour is usually considered 
the equivalent of 414 bushels of wheat, so that the close eorrelation 
between the amount of grain milled and the amount of flour produced 
constitutes independent evidenee that the census data on flour are 
correct. 
However, there is also considerable evidence of the soundness of 
Russell’s figures. A check on the imports, exports, and quantity of 
grain used in other ways seems to show that there must have been 
around 120,000,000 barrels of flour produced in 1921. In addition 
to this, there is the fact that the figures shown by the independent 
census of the Department of Commerce for 1924 and 1925, when 
prorated to 100 per eent production, give results extremely close to 
those of Russell for 1924 and 1925. 

There is still another point of importance to be taken into consid- 
eration. Wheat flour, while it is by far the most important, is not 
the only product of the milling industry; there are also corn meal, 
bran and middlings, and feed, sereenings, etc. ‘True, the output of 
wheat flour is of greater value than the output of all three others 
combined, but the latter are important enough to have considerable 
influence on an index number of production, especially in view of 
the fact that the output of each of these seems to vary quite independ- 
ently of the others. Wheat flour alone is by no means a good index 
of the amount of milling being done, except in the larger mills, 
which are more apt to grind wheat exclusively. 

The construction of a satisfactory index of production involves, 
therefore, the combination of the four principal products, the output 
of whieh is given in the Census of Manufactures. Wheat flour and 
corn meal production are given in barrels of 196 pounds each, while 
bran and feed are measured im short tons. The easiest method 
seems to be to reduce them all to peunds and add to get the total, 
though this has the disadvantage of overweighting the by-products 
since it does not make allowance for the greater amount of work 
put in on the flour. At any rate, this method insures against any 
overestimation of production due to the greater inerease m wheat 
flour output. 

Unfortunately the census figures come to an end in 1923, and for 
1924 and 1925 there are no figures for anything but flour production; 
It happens that 1924 was a banner year for wheat flour, but, as we 
know, from the size of the corn erop that there must-have been a great 
decrease in corn-meal production and perhaps in feed and bran 
production, a flour mdex for 1924 would be much too high. In the 
absence of any corrective figures at all, the only alternatives are to 
omit the index for 1924 or to make a guess at it. It was decided 
that perhaps an index exactly equal to the 1923 index would not be 

far wrong for 1924, so this figure is mcluded purely as a guess. By 
1925, corn production had righted itself and wheat flour output had 
fallen almost to the 1923 level,so the wheat flour index on a 1923 base 
was used as the composite index for 1925. 


Index of Employment 


The Census of Manufactures for 1923 and for 1921 are not strictly 
comparable with the two preceding censuses for the reason that 
gin 1921 the minimum-size establishment for census purposes 
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was changed from one with a total annual product of $500 to one 
with products valued at $5,000. In most industries this change 
has practically no influence on the comparability of the figures, but 
in flour milling the number of small establishments is so great that 
some allowance had to be made for this in the employment figures. 
The method used was that of subtracting from the total employees 
given in 1914 and 1919, the number working for firms with a product 
between $500 and $5,000; and in doing this it was necessary also to 
subtract a certain number of proprietors, for in a small-scale indus- 
try like this the proprietors are very numerous and are, in many 
cases, workmen. 

The next step was the computation of the standard full-time 
weekly hours in the usual way. The weekly hours in 1914 averaged 
slightly under 59, in 1919 about 55, in 1921, 5414, and in 1923, 54 ly, 
There has probably been no change in this since 1921, and the index 
was calculated on this basis. The index of full-time hours was then 
multiplied by the employment index to get the man-hours index. 


Index of Productivity 


The index of production was then divided by the index of employ- 
ment to derive the index of productivity, shown in thetable below. 


TABLE 5.—PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FLOUR-MILLING INDUSTRY 








Em- 
ploy- 
ment 
index 


Produc- 
tivity 
index 


J 
Produc- — Produc- | Produc- 
tion = tivity | ‘ tion 
index index index index 











100 100 | 1922 98 78 126 


104 110 1 74 133 
93 77 198 | 71 | 139 




















1 Estimated. See explanation in text. 


The fact that the production is fairly constant should not occasion 
surprise, for this is to be expected in an industry supplying a basic 
food product; and in addition it should be noted that the winter 
wheat crop in 1914 was exceptionally large. The high production 
index of 1919 is due almost entirely to wheat-flour production for 
export to Europe. The exports of wheat flour in 1919 were unusually 
large. In 1921 the exportation of flour fell off, but that of wheat 
reached the highest point of the period 1913 to 1925. This com- 
bination explains the small amount of milling in this country in 
1921. With reference to productivity it is obvious that the im- 
provement has come about by the decline in employment. The 
industry in 1925 turned out almost as much product as in 1914, 
with only 71 per cent of the employment. 

In view of the fact that the above index of production is such a 
patchwork of different sets of figures, it will be worth while com- 

aring it with the simple wheat-flour index of Russell’s Commercial 

ews. As stated before, wheat flour is not necessarily a good index 
of output in the milling industry, but it is certainly the most im- 
portant product. Therefore, an index of productivity has been 
constructed from the flour-production index only. 
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TABLE 6.—PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FLOUR-MILLING INDUSTRY 


[On basis of output of wheat flour only] 














Produc- : -4 Produc- | Produc- — Produce- 
Year tion = on tivity | Year tion ae tivity 
index index index | index indiex index 
done: Ue eS AS 100. 0 100} 100.0 | ee So 108. 0 78 | 138.3 
1919... dvactibbbbietlepo+b ack 114.3 110 BOOS, fh MA. cd de cS iiideibidlctin 113.9 74 154.0 
OT oo She ade oa 104.1 77 ie 6 Pe eer 107.5 71 152.3 
1008. i iti ai eed 52 107.9 78 138. 2 


























Since 1923 is the last year for which there are complete figures in 
the first index, the comparison is best made with that year, though 
it will be noted that the second productivity index exceeds the first 
in every year. In 1923 the second exceeds the first by more than 12 
points, and in 1921 by nearly 15 points. This excess is partly due 
to the fact that Russell’s figures for wheat-flour production are larger 
than those of the census, and partly to the fact that the first index 
is influenced downward by the inclusion of corn meal, bran, and feed, 
which have not catewindl in proportion to wheat flour. All things 
considered, the first index is probably the better for the industry as a 
whole, and the net increase in productivity since 1914 has been about 
39 per cent. 


Cane-Sugar Refining 
Index of Production 


STATISTICS on cane-sugar production can be found in the Census 

of Manufactures, and also in the Survey of Current Business, 
issue of February, 1926 (p. 88), which publishes the original figures 
of Willett and Gray as reported in the Statistical Sugar Trade Journal. 
The census covers both the raw sugar, which is melted down for 
refining, and the refined sugar produced; while Willett and Gray’s 
figures are for meltings only. This is an industry in which there is 
a single basic raw material, uniform in quality; while the products 
are quite diversified. It is impossible, in the present state of statis- 
tical reports, to do anything in the way of making an adequate index 
of the output in products. Quite a large percentage of the workmen 
in a refining plant are engaged in the production of cube, pressed or 
wrapped sugar, and other specialties which can not be adequately 
accounted for in estimating the final total product. It also happens 
that there is something wrong with the census figures for refined 
sugar in 1919; at least the amount given is about 500,000 tons too 
low in relation to the raw sugar which was melted that year. There 
are three sources of data on the amount of raw sugar meltings in 
1919—the census, Willett and Gray, and the United States Sugar 
Equalization Board.? All three are in close agreement as to the 
amount of raw sugar melted, but the census figures for refined sugar 
are far out of line. For these and other reasons, it seems better to 
construct an index of production from the amount of raw material 
used in each year. e census figures for 1914 were used as the 





?See Bernhardt, Joshua: Government Control of the Sugar Industry in the United States, p.251. New 


York, The Macmillan Co., 1920. 
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base, while Willett and Gray’s figures were used for the period 1919 
to 1925. There is close agreement between the two sets in every 
census year, including 1925, so either one would do, but Willett ang 
Gray’s have the advantage of covering the intercensal years. 


Index of Employment 


The same procedure was followed here as in the case of the other 
industries. The number of men employed numbered about 12,509 
in 1914, nearly 21,000 in 1919, and fluctuated between 17,000 and 
18,000 in 1921 and 1923 te 1925. There are no figures for 1922, 
which was a big production year. The average full-time weekly 
hours are found to be 612% in 1924, 5814 in 1919, 591% in 1921, and 
57 in 1923; but there is considerable doubt concerning the significance 
of these figures because such a large percentage of the workers worked 
more than 60 hours per week. Also, since some of the processes in 
this industry are contimuous, the men are partly grouped in 8 or 12 
hour shifts and partly on a regular day shift of 9 or 10 hours. Taken 
altegether, the data on hours may contain quite a few errors. 


Index of Productivity 


The changing productivity of labor in this industry is shown in 
the table below. 


TABLE 7.—-PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN CANE-SUGAR REFINING 








j 
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= ,, | Produc- 4Produc- 
tivity : tion 
index index 
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100.0; 100.0} 100 
123. 3 | 157.9 73, 
Hi.8 | 137.0 81, 
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The above figures are probably not very reliable, but they represen! 
the best that can be done at present, and are therefore given for 
what they are worth—namely, as a means of making a rough con- 
parison between 1914 and 1925. For this the index is probably 
sufficiently accurate to mean something. The indexes for 1919 and 
1921 seem to be too far out of line to mean mueh, but this may not 
be due to any inaccuracy at all. In fact, it is altogether likely that 
the somewhat freakish aspect of the whole productivity index muy 
be due to the nature of the sugar-refining industry. 

This is an industry in which the basic processes are very highly 
chemical and mechanical, with comparatively little labor involved. 
However, since the war there has been a great.development of special- 
ties such as pressed and wrapped table sugar, the production of 
which involves a large amount of labor that was not necessary when 
nearly the whole preduct was disposed of as ordinary granulated 
sugar. ‘The tendency in recent years has been for sugar refineries to 
niultiply the kinds of manufactured sugar and the sizes of containers. 
Ali this results in the employment of a large labor force not directly 
concerned with the refining, but, which is charged up against the 
industry and reduces the productivity index. The marked improve- 
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ment in the last two years is probably due to the fact that this side 
line has beeome a factor of such importance that attention is being 
directed toward improving the productivity of this class of labor by 
the introduction of machinery, rerouting of materials, etc. 

Another factor to be taken into eonsideration is the fact that. in 
the refining processes proper equipment is much more important 
than men; that is, production ean be expanded enormously (up to 
the full capacity of the equipment) without the addition of a pro- 
portionate amount of labor, and, on the other hand, a curtailment of 
output does not reduce the labor force much. Sugar refining is not 
the only industry in which this is the case, but it is affected in a 
much greater degree than most. Thus the amount of sugar refined 
increased from 112 m 1921 to 161 in 1925 with a practically stationary 
labor force, but this was not due to any marked improvements in 
machinery or to any increase in refining plants. Existing plants were 
simply working nearer to capacity. 

Lastly, in taking notice of the sttuation in 1919, attention must be 
called to the fact that this was a year of extreme shortage, high 
prices, and Government regulation. The United States Sugar 
Equalization Board was still operating and the available raw sugar 
was being apportioned among refiners in accordance with the erig- 
inal eement in 1918. These chaotic and uncertain conditions 
naturally resulted in a great increase in clerical workers as well as 
wage earners; each plant would keep all the men it considered 
necessary to run at full speed, while the actual delivery of raw sugar 
to be refined might be much below the capacity of the plant. It 
should also be noted that turnover in 1919 must have been exeeed- 
ingly high, and the refineries would keep an extra force on hand to 
guard against being short-handed when shipments of sugar arrived. 
All these things combined resulted in a very high employment index 
for that year, although the output of sugar was not exceptionally 
large; hence, the statistics are hardly comparable with those of other 
years. 

In summary, it should be emphasized again that the index of 
productivity is open to eoensiderable doubt. Due to the nature of 
the industry, the chaotic conditions in 1918 to 1920, and the recent 
tendencies in marketing, an index ef productivity, however accurate, 
would not be so significant as the indexes for the other industries 


covered in this article. 
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Productivity of a New England Cotton Mill, 1838 to 1925 


By Awn Jampa, Fetiow iy tHe Researcn DerartMENT OF THE Women’s 
EpvucaTIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Union, Boston 


HE movement to eliminate waste and put production on a 
scientific basis is the most striking development in American 
industry since the World War. movement has taken a 

twofold direction—the ecting of mdustrial technique and the 
harmonizing of labor relations. Methods of production have been 
umproved by the perfection of machinery, careful routing of the 
produet through the plent, standardization of the product, and 
experimentation with the raw material and the various processes 
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in its manufacture. Labor relations have been stabilized, and the 
cooperation of the workers in efficiency production programs has 
been secured chiefly through the works councils! and agreement 
with trade-unions.? The investigation covered by this report was 
undertaken to measure the increased productivity in the cotton 
industry resulting from this general trend. 

A long-established New England mill producing staple goods was 
selected and a study was made of its production record before and 
after the war. This mill has taken the lead in the industry jy 
introducing scientific methods of production in its plant, and hence 
does not represent conditions typical of the industry as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the results show what is being accomplished where 
attention is given to improving the industrial technique. 

The efficiency program in this mill has been developed along one 
line only, that of efficiency engineering. No attempt has been made 
to secure the cooperation of the workers in this program except to 
pay them wages which will keep them contented. There is no com- 
pany union or works council, and the workers are unorganized. 


Problems Involved in Calculating an Index of Production in the Cotton Industry 


"THE per capita production of any industry for a given period can 

be calculated by dividing the total output by the total employ- 
ment for that period. The method is simple and easy of execution 
in industries where the product is sufficiently ho1mogeneous to be 
expressed in terms of a standard unit, but this does not hold true of 
the cotton-goods industry. The products of this industry vary 
considerably not only in texture and weight but in conditions of 
manufacture, so that it is impossible to combine them and derive 
from such a heterogeneous quantity anything like a significant index 
of production. This difficulty might be overcome, in a type study 
such as this, if a mill could be found devoted over a period of years 
exclusively to the manufacture of a single quality of cloth, but such 
a mill probably does not exist. Most mills have very flexible pro- 
grams of production which allow the introduction of a variety of 
different grades and qualities of fabric. ‘There are, of course, mills 
producing a single class of goods, such as ginghams or sheetings, but 
usually several styles of such goods are made, and their organization [| 
will differ sufficiently to make it impossible to combine the output 
of each style for the purpose of measuring the total product unless 
some method of weighting is applied. The output of the mill under 
consideration consisted of flannels and sheetings of a large varicty } 
of styles. Many perplexities arose in the measurement of this 
heterogeneous product which resolved the study into one on method- 
ology of measuring efficiency as well as the measurement of efficicncy 


itself. 
} Measurement of the Output 


Several methods suggest themselves for measuring the output of 8 
cotton mill. A rough index of production can be secured by taking 
the total pounds of cloth produced and dividing it by the total hours | 


1 Works councils increased in number from 225 in 1919 to 814 in 1925. (See National Industria] Confer 
ence Board, special report No. 32: The growth of works councils in the United States. New York, 125.) 

2 Such agreements are in operation in the garment and machine trades, but poe the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, w rele mag =r has been highly successful. The Baltimore & Ohio plan has recently 
been adopted by the C National Railways and is being studied in other industries with a vie¥ 
to its adoption. I 1 
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of employment. Such indices have been used, but they are only 
crude#measures of production because they fail to make allowance 
for the extent to which the output is influenced by varying qualities 
of the product. Thus, a coarse cloth like flannel will have fewer 
yards to the pound than a fine cloth like lawn, and the same unit of 
measurement can not be applied to the two fabrics. Moreover, 
indices showing variations between two or more periods will be mis- 
leading if there have been variations in the proportions of coarse and 
fine cloth produced. 

The output of cotton cloth is usually recorded in linear yards, as 
well as in pounds, or, if not, pounds can be easily converted into 
yards, but the yard as a standard of measure is as unsatisfactory as 
the pound, and for the same reason. In manufacture the coarser 
fabries mount up faster in yards than do the finer ones, and the same 
is true of loosely woven fabrics; hence, where two qualities of goods 
which differ very much are lumped together, the yard is not a satis- 
factory unit of measure. ‘The linear yard, furthermore, does not 
accurately measure the output where the width of the cloth varies, 
as it does, anywhere from 18 to 60 inches and more. The output 
could, of course, be reduced to square yards, but that would still not 
allow for the weight of the cloth due either to the varying number of 
picks to the inch or the different qualities of yarn used. 

Another alternative which suggests itself is to find a common 
denominator or ‘‘conversion figure’? by which the whole product 
could be stated in terms of a standard unit. Thus, the equivalent, 
in other qualities of cloth, of a pound or yard of sheeting of a given 
width and weight might be calculated. But this would be imprac- 
ticable where the output consisted of a large number of different 
erades or styles, because it would be necessary to calculate a conver- 
sion figure for each grade. Among the factors entering into such a 
calculation would be the number of the yarn used, both weft and 
warp, the number of warp ends, the number of picks to the inch, 
the width of the reed, etc.—and all of these differ more or less in differ- 
ent grades of cloth. Even where the construction of the cloth is 
identical, there may be a difference in its weight as it comes from 
the loom due to variations in the yarn which is not always of a uniform 
weight, however closely it may be watched and regulated in the 
spinning. Moreover, the relative efficiency with which different 
grades can be manufactured would have to be taken into account 
in the calculation of such a figure, and this would introduce added 
difficulties. Of course, all of these are fine points, but they must be 
considered if the output is to be measured with scientific accuracy. 
This is especially so in an intensive study of the efficiency of a single 

ill where such seemingly minor differences influence the results. 

Still another way, the one used in this study, is to take, as the 
measure of output, the picks * produced. The organization records 
showed for each grade of cloth manufactured the number of picks 
to the yard, and this figure, multiplied by the yards produced, gives 
the output in picks. The whole product thus reduced to picks may 
then be thrown back again into yards or pounds on the basis of some 
arbitrary or statistical unit, and this figure divided by the total 





* Picks are the filling threads or “weft’’ which are interlaced by means of a shuttle with the threads 
held parallel in the loom (known as the warp yarns or the chain) to form the fabric. 
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employment will give the index of production. Although more 
accurate than yards or pounds for measuring the output, it can@eadily 
be seen that when picks are used as a standard of measure, no allow- 
ance is made for the weight and number of warp threads. In son: 
fabrics the weight of the warp yarns will not vary perceptibly from 
that of the fillmg yarns, and where this is so, no great discrepancy 
arises from taking only one dimension in considering the weight of tie 
fabric. The number of warp ends, which, combined with the width 
of the reed, determine the width of the fabric, can be allowed for by 
using square yards instead of linear yards for the total output when 
multiplying the yards produced by the number of picks to the yard. 

All of these methods, however, aim merely to allow for the dii- 
ferences in the texture and weight of the finished cloth. None of 
them makes allowance for differences im the condition of manufacture 
which obtain in its production and which may influence the efficiency 
with which different grades of cloth can be made. An index oi 
production which fails to make allowance for such differences is but a 
crude measure of production, however refined the method used in 
measuring the actual physical output. In the mill under considera- 
tion, for example, the manufacture of flannels can not be made as 
efficient as that of sheetings because of the nature of the former. 
The yarn used in the manufacture of flannels, practically a roving, 
makes it necessary to replenish the shuttle much more frequently than 
is necessary in the manufacture of sheetings, and therefore necessitates 
the employment of a larger number of workers on the looms. On 
some of the very wide flannels, for instance, one weaver tends as 
few as 4 looms, while on sheetings each weaver tends 32 looms. Jn 
the calculation of man-hour production for the entire mill, this 
difference in the number of operatives per loom in the weave shed is 
obscured by conditions prevailing in the carding room. The coarse 
yarn used for flannels does not need to go through as many finishing 
processes as does that used for sheetings; hence, the increased number 
of workers in the weave room is offset, to some extent, by fewer 
workers im the finishing processes. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
an index based on a combination of the output of these two fabrics 
which does not make due allowance for such differences cen not be 
wholly accurate. Again, perceptible differences in efficiency may be 

resent not only in the manufacture of two different grades of cioth 

ut even im the manufacture of the same grade if the width of the 
cloth varies considerably, because a loom on which a very wide 
fabric is woven must be geared at a lower rate of speed than one on 
which a narrow fabric is made. 

No attempt was made in the present study to aliow for relative 
efficiency in producing flannels and sheetings in the years when the 
two were combined, because no easy way was seen for doing it, and 
time and means forbade making a more intensive study. 


Calculation of Total Employment 


The other factor in the calculation of an index of production is 
the total employment, i. e., the man-hours worked during the period 
studied. ere records are kept of total number of hours worked 
each day by each employee, whether on piece or time rates, it is 2 
simple matter to caleulate the man-hours. In the cotton industry, 
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however, most of the employees work at piece rates, and records are 
not always kept of the number of hours actually worked by such 
employees; these hours must, then, be estimated. The miil-hours 
multiplied by the total number on the pay roll, give roughly the total 
hours worked. Of course this is a padded figure and higher than the 
actual man-hours worked. A more accurate estimate of man-hours 
could be obtained by taking the average number of workers on the 

ay roll over the period studied and muitiplying it by the mill-hours 
for that period. Some milis keep records of the total number of 
full-time workers for given pone for purposes of estimating labor 
cost, and where such records are available, it is possible to obtain 
actual man-hours by multiplying the number of full-time workers by 
the mill-hours for such periods. 

Care must be taken, in calculating man-hours, to separate the 
wage earners from the employees who participate in management, or 
the white-collar workers. In a cotton mill these‘are the overseers 
and second hands. 

The question arose, during this investigation, whether all of the 
wage earners in the mill should be ineluded in the calculation of 
man-hours, or only those who were directly employed on the stock 
in process. The personnel of the mill is divided into groups doing 
the following: Opening and picking, carding; spinning, dressing, 
weaving, cloth, repairing, oh yard work. There is no question 
about the workers in the first five groups, but the procedure is not 
so clear as to the last three. The work in the cloth room consists 
of napping and brushing (flannels), inspecting, folding, weighing, 
stamping, and baling the cloth—steps in finishing and preparing 
it for shipping. Most of this work is done after the cloth has gone 
through the bleachery where it is not only bleached but shrunk or 
stretched, thus making the output of the cloth room in pounds or 
yards quite a different quantity from that of the weave room. If 
the output used in these calculations had been the output as it came 
from the cloth room, it would have been necessary to include the 
cloth-room employees, but the output taken was that of the weave 
room, which was considered more representative of the true output 
of the mill. The cloth-room workers, therefore, were not included 
in the total employment. The repair shop includes such workers 
as machinists, carpenters, painters, engineers, end firemen.‘ These 
workers are not engaged on the stock in process and therefore do not 
contribute directly to the added preductivity of the mill although 
they may and do directly influence the cost of production; many 
repairs, formerly done outside, for instance, are now done in the 
mill and this materially lowers production costs. The same is true 
of the yardmen, among whom are such workers as teamsters, watch- 
men, waste men, and other common laborers. After consideration 
it was decided not to include these two groups of workers. The 
important thing is not whether all or only a part of the workers 
should be included, but that those workers be selected who furnish 
the most representative index of productivity. 





‘ It does not include loom fixers whose earnings depend upon the productivity of the looms and who 
are, therefore, included in the weaving group. eee 
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History and Description of Mill Selected for Study 


HE mill selected for this study was built in 1813, and until 1899 
devoted itself exclusively to the manufacture of a standard 
grade of sheetings.® In that year the manufacture of flannels was 
introduced, and in 1910 formed 82.7 per cent of the total output, 
Since that time the output of flannels has decreased, and in 1919 
formed only 25.9 per cent of the total. In 1920 a new mill was 
erected, equipped with the latest improved machinery and a com- 
plete conveyor system for distributing the stock in process from the 
time it leaves the storehouse in bales until it arrives in the cloth 
room as ¢cloth. This new mill was turned over exclusively to the 
manufacture of sheetings and pillow tubings, and the manufacture 
of flannels remained in the old mill. 

Much thought and attention have been given to putting produc- 
tion in this new rill on a highly scientific basis, bot careful stucies 
are constantly made for the purpose of detecting and checking all 
possible waste and maintaining production and efficiency at a maxi- 
mum. An excellent opportunity is thus afforded for making com- 
parisons of the productivity of the new and scientifically equipped 
and operated sheeting mill with the old mill operating with old 
machinery and wader leds advantageous conditions. 

An opportunity is afforded, further, to make a 50-year comparison 
of efficiency in production of the same grade of cloth, without the 
disturbing factor of flannels, the new mill being devoted exclusively, 
in 1925, to the manufacture of sheetings of practically the same 
grade as those produced in 1876. 


Years Selected for Comparisons and Reasons Therefor 


[N 1876 and again in 1910 the management of this mill made calcula- 
.* tions of man-hour production on the basis of pounds for the years 
1838, 1876, 1890, and 1910, and hence these years are included in 

this study and where possible the figures have been checked with 

the records in order to make sure that they were comparable with 

the additional data secured. The production records of this mill 
since 1838 were available, but the pay-roll records prior to 1910 have 

been destroyed and only short summaries kept of the total full-time 

employees and the number of hours the mill ran. For the year 1850 
the first reliable wage statistics were available; hence this year was 

added. The year 1919 was taken, first, because it was a year with 

production at a maximum, and second, because it was the last year 
before the new mill was opened and thus afforded an opportunity 
to compare production before the introduction of efficiency methods. 

In 1925 the flannel and sheeting mills were separated, and this year 
likewise brings the data down to date. 


5 The term “sheeting” is applied, in the trade, not only to sheetings suitable for beds but to a large variety 
of plain woven cotton goods used for domestic and commercial purposes. This term is so used throughout 


per.” 
6 It was not possible to present labor costs of eae in this article. However, average wages for the 
years 1850, 1910, 1919, and 1925, are given in Table 6. 
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Eighty-eight Year Comparisons of Cotton Cloth Production 


SINCE this study is one of methods of measuring efficiency as well 

as a study of efficiency itself, it is interesting to note (Table 1) 
the differences in production indices worked out by the various 
methods discussed above. The man-hour production was calculated 
both by straight pounds and by pounds derived by first reducing the 
whole product to picks and then reconverting the ee into pounds, 
a standard grade of sheeting produced in this mill being used as a 


unit.’ 


Tapte 1--MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION OF COTTON CLOTH IN A NEW ENGLAND COT- 
TON MILL, IN POUNDS AND PICKS, 1838 TO 1925 








. Units of cloth produced per man-hour 





Unit of measurement 
1838 | 1850 | 1876 | 1890 | 1910 | 1919 1925 





7.53 (sheeting) , 
{s-04 (flannel). 
7.83 (both), 


8.12 (sheeting). 


Straightt BARE vn aiiimaponpeccescoccrccconeed 0.98 | 1.21 | 2.24 | 3.31 | 5.00 | 4.98 


Pounds based on ‘‘D”’ grade: 





Product reduced to picks............:......|.....-jcse<s 2.28 | 3.20 | 3.18 | 3.84 4.36 (fannel). 
Product reduced to 36-inch picks............|...-..]......]..-...|-...--|....-.'..---- es nae a 























1 The proportions that flannels formed of the total product in the years when flannels and sheetings were 
combined, were as follows: 1890, 5.9 per cent; 1910, 82.7 per cent; 1919, 25.9 per cent; and 1925, 24 per cent, 


On the basis of straight pounds, production in this mill increased 
between 1838 and 1925 from 0.98 pound per man-hour to 7.53 
pounds in the sheeting mill and to 8.94 pounds per man-hour in the 
flannel mill. The flannel mill would thus seem, at first sight, to be 
more efficient than the sheeting mill. The discrepancy comes, of 
course, because of the fact that flannels, with fewer yards to the pound 
than the sheetings, give a false index of productivity—a much higher 
one than is justified in comparison with the production of sheetings. 
This is seen when the output is calculated in pounds on the basis of 
picks. By this method the man-hour production of cloth shows an 
increase between 1876 ® and- 1925 from 2.28 pounds to 8.12 pounds 
in the sheeting mill and 4.36 pounds in the flannel mill. The flannel 
mill is then shown to be about one-half as productive as the sheeting 
mill. The distortion in the man-hour output calculated on the 
basis of straight pounds is evident, likewise, in comparisons of other 
years in which flannels formed a portion of the total product. 

_ Itshould be pointed out, in making comparisons between the sheet- 
ing and Gansel taitis, that the relative efficiency with which the two 
qualities of cloth produced in these mills can be manufactured 
differs to some extent, and, since no allowance for such differences 
has been made in this calculation, these figures are not strictly 
comparable. The lesser showing for the flannel mill, for instance, 





’ The quality of cloth chosen for calculating a unit of output was Grade “D’’ a 40-inch sheeting ha 
47 rr: to theinch. It was selected because it is now the grade of which the largest quantity is pr 
n° Copel ge de tf we anol not available for 1838 and 1850, and hence picks could not 
0 were av: or an , an ce s 
be calculated for these years. “e P 
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can not be ascribed wholly to such causes as the use of old equipment 
or inefficient methods. The fact that the manufacture of flannel 
ean not be made so efficient as that of sheeting accounts in some 
measure for its lower figure, This would seem to be borne out by 
a comparison of man-hour production for the years 1890 and 1919. 
In the latter yoer 82.7 per cent of the output consisted of flannels 
and the man-hour output for that year fell slightly below that for 
1890, notwithstanding the fact that during the years between 1890 
and 1910 new Draper looms were installed in this mill and should have 
contributed toward a marked increase in production. On the other 
hand, since the erection of the new mill, radical changes have been 
made in the production of flannel and several stages in its manufac. 
ture, found on experimentation with the raw product to be unneces- 
sary, have been eliminated. This has somewhat increased the 
efficiency rate for flannel for 1925, knd the amount of error in this 
comparison is probably not so great as might appear at first sight 
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TaBLE 2.—MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION OF COTTON CLOTH IN A NEW ENGLANTI 
COTTON MILL, SHOWING PERCENTAGE INCREASES, 1850 TO 1925 


























= — == —- 
Item 1850 1876 1890 1910 1919 1925 
} 
8.12 (sheeting). 
Pounds produced per man-houwr_-_-.--.-..--. 1. 21 2. 28 3. 20 8.18 3. 84 acre : 
iflll (sheeting). 
BT Ee ED. caso cacecokactubteotantelodades 88 8 are 21 | 14 (flannel). 





As Table 2 shows, comparisons between years when flannel formed 
varying proportions of the total output should likewise be made with 
caution. The man-hour production in the sheeting mill for 1925 
would seem to show an increase over that for 1919 of 111 per cent. 
But in 1919, 25.9 per cent of the output was flannel with a lower 
efficiency rate of manufacture than holds true for sheeting; hence, 
the figure for 1925 appears higher in comparison than probably is 
justifiable. On the other hand, the 14 per cent increase for flannel 
in 1925 probably is not so high as it should be because it is based on 
an output (in 1919) which consisted of 75 per cent sheeting, with a 

igher rate of efficiency. 
or the year 1925 calculations were further made of man-hour 
roduction 1n picks which allowed for the width of the cloth (Table 1). 
his was done by multiplying the number of picks to the yard by the 
square hag instead of the linear yards produced. The results show 
a slightly better figure for the sheeting mill and a less favorable one 
for the flannel mill. This is aiplsitet by the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the output of the sheeting mill was above 40 inches wide 
while most of that of the flannel mill was below this width. The 
difference was not considered large enough to make desirable such 
calculations for the other years included in this study. 


Causes of Increased Production 


COMING to the rate of increase in the productivity of the mill 

from period to period, it is seen that the | est increases have 
been between 1850 and 1876 and between 1919 and 1925, the per cent 
of increase in 1876 over 1850 being 88 per cent and that in 1925 over 
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1919 being 111 per cent (in the sheeting mill). The first period covers 
a span of a quarter of a. century which saw the introduction of many 
technical improvements in the industry, some of which were utilized 
in the mill under consideration. Thus, in 1855 there were installed 
134 new looms; in the seventies the first stop motions were placed on 
the looms, making it possible for one operative to tend more looms; 
beginning with 1874 the whole system of spinning began to be changed 
from throstle to rmg spinning. The percentage increase for the 
second period mentioned is the more remarkable, however, not only 
because it is much higher but because it covers a duration of only six 
years. The man-hour productivity of the new sheeting mill in 1925 
is more than twice as great as that of the old mill in 1919. Several 
factors account for this phenomenal record. First, there is the phys- 
ical layout of the mill. When the new mill was built, plans were made 
for the most efficient reutang of the product through the plant. 
The exact number of workers this arrangement has eliminated can 
only be estimated because the new mill has been working under 
the present arrangement from the start, but changes in a single de- 
partment suffice to illustrate this point. In the old mill the carding 
machines and drawing frames were placed at opposite ends of the 
mill, and the sliver as it came from the cards had to be carried to the 
drawing frames. There were, on an average, about 10 “coiler boys”’ 
for this work. In the new mill the carding machines are placed next 
to the drawing frames, and now the card men, when the cans are full, 
simply shift them across the aisle at small expense of time and effort, 
and coiler boys are no longer needed. Another occupation which has 
disappeared completely in the carding room with the building of the 
new mill is that of the stripper. A stripper’s work consisted in clean- 
ing the ecards; now this is done by a vacuum system installed in the 
new mill, the card men finishing what the vacuum does not reach. 
This additional work for the card men is offset somewhat by their 
having to tend fewer cards than formerly. A second factor account- 
ing for this increase in production is the conveyor system already 
mentioned. ‘The number of employees this has eliminated has been 
variously estimated, but there is no doubt that it is a large contributory 
factor in increasing the efficiency of the mill. A third factor is the 
installation of new and improved machinery, which has done away 
with the employment of many workers. ‘The Barber-Colman machine 
for tieing ends, fer example, has cut down the number of drawing- 
in hands from an average of about 19 to 5. 

The new Draper looms have made it possible for one operative to 
tend more looms than formerly and thus materially to decrease the 
number of workers in the weave shed. Still another factor has been 
the elimination already mentioned of certain unnecessary processes. 
There is in this mill a blower and automatic distributor system. 
Careful thought given to the mixing of cotton in the preliminary 

ocesses has made it possible to decrease the number of doublin 
in the finishing processes. But the single factor which has made 
the greatest contribution has been the introduction of the multiple 
loom and frame system. ‘There is a tendency in the industry at 
present to redistribute the work of the skilled operatives among 
sem'skilled or unskilled workers, subdividing it in such a way that 
it is possible for a single operative to tend a constantly increasing 
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number of machines. Formerly, one operative tended on an average 
about 16 looms. It was part of the work of the weaver to thread 
his shuttles, clean his loom, and remove the roll of cloth from the 
loom. At present a single weaver tends 32 looms in this mill, but 
he devotes himself entirely to piecing broken ends and watching the 
cloth. The shuttles are threaded for him by a battery girl or weaver’s 
helper; his looms are cleaned, and the cloth is removed by workmen 
especially assigned to these tasks. The same principle is in operation 
in the spinning room. Formerly, it was part of the spinner’s job 
not only to piece ends but to clean the lint and dust that accumulates 
continually on the upper parts of the spinning frames when it is 
running, and in some instances even to doff the frame when the 
bobbins were full. A spinner could take care of 4 frames, or 8 sides. 
Now an operative in this mill tends as many as 9 frames, or 18 sides, 
but she devotes her entire time to piecing ends. Her frames are 
cleaned and doffed by cleaners and doffers. A comparison of the 
personnel of the weave shed in this mill in the years 1910 and 1925, 
shown in Table 3, will give an idea of the way the labor in this depart- 
ment has been subdivided and codiatdlibated 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF THE PERSONNEL IN THE WEAVE SHED OF A NEW 
ENGLAND COTTON MILL, 1910 AND 1925 








Item 1910 1925 1 





Average number of workers--~.........-.-...-.-.-... 21 section hands *__| 17 loom fixers. 
17 filling hands_-.-- 1 spare loom fixer. 
3 scrubbers_....... 2 loom fixer learners. 
7 warp changers, 
302 weavers-_........ 1 warp placer. 
7 loom cleaners. 
1 lease ins r. 
1 lease collector and oiler. 
7 cloth men. 
2 supply-room men. 
1 motorman. 
3 bobbin men. 
1 ive man. 
5 blowers and sweepers. 
5 spare hands. 
47 weavers’ helpers. 
66 weavers. 
. | ne ee 
lt AIEEE ee Li Se See Oe ge ATA ee ESS ae 174 
Per cent of total working force in mill-_-..-.---- OD cwstsccre-+dacsee- 38 











)Weave shed of shevting mill only, but including night force in this department. 
?The section hands, or loom fixers, formerly did a large share of the work about the looms now assigned 
to such workers as warp changers, warp placers, lease collectors, etc. 


It is seen that although the number of weavers has been materially 
decreased, new occupations have been created which take up this 
decrease somewhat; nevertheless, the total personnel of the weave 
room has decreased from 43 per cent to 38 per cent of the total 
working force of the mill.° It should be noted, in making this com- 
parison, however, that there has been a reduction of workers in each 
department since 1910, which makes the percentage reduction in the 
weave room in 1925 in comparison with 1910 seem less favorable than 
it would otherwise have been. Some idea may be gained of the 
marked absolute decrease in the total number of workers by com- 


*The real ite doe this subdivision of labor has come, of in the reduction of costs, 
the unskilled wor being paid at a much lower rate. in the week when the multi oom system was 
introduced in this mill, there was a saving of over $1,000 in wages in the weave shed alone. 
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paring the average number of workers employed in 1910, 1919, and 
1925 and the output in these years. Reference to Table 4 shows, for 
example, that with an average number of workers 36 per cent lower 
in 1925 than in 1919, the output has increased 20 per cent over that 
in 1919. 


TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS AND TOTAL OUTPUT 
IN A NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILL, 1910, 1919, AND 1925 











Item 1910 1919 1925 decrease 





Total average number of workers__..............----.-- 800 718 1 463 —35.5 
Output in pounds, based on picks..................-..- 7, 338,905 | 6,814,561 | 8,173, 957 +19. 9 
Output in straight pounds *__._.._.........-.-....-.--- 11, 513, 674 | 8,796,875 | 7,579,885 |..--.-.--... 

















1 Sheeting mill only. 

?In comparing the output in straight pounds, it should be borne in mind that 82.7 per cent of the total 
output in 1910 and 25.9 per cent in 1919 represented flannels with fewer yards to the pound than sheetings 
but with a lower efficiency rate of production. 


TaBLE 5.—COMPARISON DURING EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS OF FACTORS ENTERING 
INTO THE PRODUCTION OF COTTON CLOTH, IN A NEW ENGLAND MILL! 

















Item 1838 1876 1890 1910 1925 
OSE Pan rene Smee a Mra 12, 000 23, 888 40, 668 55, 491 65, 688 
SE nt IIE SSRI LS SORES atte SRS ais? 400 786 1, 354 1, 564 1, 726 
Average number of yarn__...._..........-.-.-...-.| 13.25 13. 25 13. 00 OM Lis 
ee desatisnenatanh 2. 95 2. 93 2. 89 1. 93 2. 58 
Cost of cloth per pound: 

EOS SE a ET ee cents__ 4.81 3. 59 2. 90 2. 64 6. 65 
Ghee Wei. iii toi le colon ee 2.14 2. 61 0 tg Binh Se ARR ES 6. 35 
eS Te Peepers ere r ee do.... 12. 73 14. 13 | ge Seer aerer: 28. 28 
Percentage of waste, net_.....-..-.-........-..- 12. 91 12. 11 8h een 11. 08 
DS Ene = cents..| 21.99 22. 29 Ss ae 41. 27 
». 4 | Te iGO e Ras COLE nee ee do_... 6. 64 7. 60 We Gir neatns cna 16. 00 
Output of cloth in six months: 
 EPPEEN. 25 Piet § EAP EYRERSE POPS UES Fen raneeee 2, 832, 575 |4, 737, 681 |9, 259, 136 |11, 792, 159 (25, 771, 087 
ESE Nh a a a a eee Ta 960, 195 |1, 615, 791 |3, 210, 554 | 5, 584,681 | 9, 987, 153 
Average price per yard received for sales_____ cents__ 8. 50 8. 55 gk I Ed I En 5 IN ele 
Profit er Ee ince nnkss eaten duh behe do... 1. 86 95 GED dip hielevidals bd: 
Out in one hour: 
ounds per spindle...................-.....-.-. . 042 041 . 052 . 073 - 076 
SIE ES IN: Cee nee 1. 264 1. 241 1. 565 2. 59 2.01 
Yards woven per loom per day of ll hours.........| 41.03 39. 14 49. 5 54.9 57. 04 
J ( ¢ § ) ae 74 644% 60 58 54 
Number of operatives per loom 4___--..........-.-.-- 1. 29 . 55 48 . 53 31 
Number of operatives employed __..............---- 514. 62 435. 04 650. 13 a, 
Mill hours for six months__.............--- << ners 1, 898. 84 1,655.07 /|1, 491. 25 9 ST 
Total man-hours worked - _...................-...-. 977,181 | 720,021 | 969, 506 | 1,172. 709 | 1, 274, 965 
Cloti? produced per man-hour§___._....__- pounds__ . 98 2. 24 3. 31 76 7. 83 
Average — per operative: 
SRE a Goliats...).n.ceeu<ss 5.13 5. 56 7.41 25. 61 
Cee eweccaneal | et See . 08 .09 13 47 




















1The data in this table for 1838 and 1876 were first published in the Proceedings of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, No. 21, October 25, 1876, pp. 6-18; and were republished, with slight 
modifications, in the American Wool and Cotton en ete May 25, 1911, p. 25, and data for the years 1890 
and 1910 added. During the present investigation figures were checked as far as the records of the 
mill studied were available, and additional data obtained for the year 1925. 

? The product of this mill for 1838 and 1876 was similar and comparable. In 1890 flannels were introduced 
Pr Lemos as per gant of the total output for that year, 82.7 per cent of the output for 1910, and 24 per cent 

e output for 1925. 

* Figure for 1925 represents cost of cotton actually used in goods during that year; figures for the other 
years represent cost of cotton purchased during year. 

‘ Figure for 1925 includes workers in cloth room, repair shop, and yard. It was impossible to determine 
whether these workers were included in figures for previous years or whether the figures for these years were 
based on the “‘ mill’’ workers only, that is, the workers on the stock in process. 

5 These figures are not all comparable; see footnote 2. 
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TaBLE. 6.—AVERAGE HOURLY RATES IN A NEW ENGLAND COTTON MILL, By 
DEPARTMENTS, 1850, 1910, 1919, AND 1925 























Average wages, hourly rate ! 
Department 
1850 1910 1919 1925 
: $0. 46 (sheeting 
COI wine cosencesessoecpapepepgactnnrupeaubesseed $0. 02 $0. 12 $0. 35 47 (flan ) 
— sheeting) 
Spinning. ............--------------4-2-ce---o---0---- - 02 ll . 32 ‘45 (flannel) 
EET: SES SEs . 03 13 . 34 . 47 (sheeting) 
2. 51 (sheeting) 
, 0 EE ee ee Se . 03 13 . 36 3. 60 (sheeting) 
| . 45 (flannel) 
. 48 (sheeting) 
IG MES 3.5. dp nn ccnncntctiiptndddebocagutee . 08 .12 . 35 . 46 (flannel) 
47 (both) 
I cla dh ennhietd ect edbibanangdphtadakivaks sale 14 . 36 41 
I, OGD fe... ncn chnbunceceedetineeunscs spuuuasensabesal 21 .d1 59 
ER Be RE RG ie RO ee a RR .14 . 40 . 45 
PIO es cin ahd a a> poithins thndanqetdsabbialanquendheessectsstpnrstapewtuaagbias Sa . 68 
let Se ASE Ch NEAR AA Noell cic, Sei o Meee Nate egies: 55 
NRE ONE PERNA TEST RES OS SETS AS ERE WEY UR ET BTA eee 55 
Average, entire ghamt. ow 5k iu le ASL 13 36 47 

















1 Derived by dividing the total pay roll by total hours worked. 2 Day force. § Night force. 


Conclusion 


SINCE many of the problems and difficulties which arose in the 

measurement of the efficiency of the mill selected as a type 
study for this investigation have not been solved because of the 
limits and scope of the present study, the results submitted are not 
an exact measure of the efficiency of this mill. They doshow roughly, 
however, the increased productivity following the introduction of 
scientific methods and point to the possibilities of technical reforms 
in the industry. So far, such reforms in the cotton industry have 
been instituted almost wholly without the cooperation of the workers 
and often in spite of their active opposition. When the cooperation 
of the workers is enlisted in efficiency production programs, which 
bids fair to come to pass, judging from the change in attitude of 
labor leaders toward scientific management within the last two or 
three years, the increase in productivity will, no doubt, surpass even 
the phenomenal record which this study would seem to indicate to 
be the achievement of this mill. 





Displacement of Dock Labor by Power Trucks * ' 


HE reduction of operating costs at marine terminals depends to 
T a great extent upon the elimination of unessential hand labor. 
This fact has lead to the fating vf efficient equipment and 
methods which are being used with striking success by a number of 
concerns at various ports throughout this country. 
Around New York, where wages are high and there is such a con- 
stant and tremendous demand for speed, notable decreases have been 
made in the expense of handling operations through the adoption of 


pi Pacific Marine Review, San Francisco, August, 1026, p. 306: “Cutting costs at terminals,” by Harold J. i 
ayne,. 
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ower equipment. Electric industrial trucks and tractors have been 
moly responsible in effecting these economies; no less than 45 con- 
cerns operating one or more New York piers ere using such equip- 
ment with profit. 

Four years ago the dock superintendent of the Holland-Ameriecan 
Line felt convinced that some new means must be worked out to meet 
the ever-inereasing cost of handling freight at that company’s pier. 
Electrical industrial trucks seemed at that time a somewhat remote 
solution of the preblem on account of the enormous congestion on the 
dock. It was also feared that the installation of such trucks would 
excite the hostility of the stevedores and lead to cestly tie-ups. 
Moreover, the question of initial expenditure for the new equipment 
was a serious one. 

After further study of the situation, a single machine of the straight 
platform type was introdueed by way of an experiment. This truck 
was not only able to go wherever the hand trucks could but it carried 
four to five times as much aad was from six to twelve times faster. 

The purchase of 5 mere trucks was soon decided upon and within 
12 months 20 were in operation. 

Formerly it was the custom to use 16 men to work two bulkheads. Now, 
instead, five trucks with drivers, but with no helpers, do the same work. The 
average daily figure for the operation of h truck is $2.68, including all items. 
At present about 12,000 tons of freight is being handled each week over the pier 
which the power trucks are working; although in case of heavier traffic as much as 


20,000 tons can be handled. The trucks are frequently in service for 13 hours a 
day, being given a boost during the noon hour to insure satisfactory performance. 


These trucks, being regularly and thoroughly inspected and having 
their batteries carefully charged, are always in first-class working 
order. The expense of such overhauling is included in the operation 
cost of $2.68 per day, the net daily charge against each truck averag- 
ing barely 50 per cent of the wages of one stevedore. 

When power trucks of this character have been introduced, many 
uses have been found for them that were not foreseen previous to the 
purchase of such equipment. Recently, for example, a great number 
of automobiles in crates have been moved by means of these trucks. 

Formerly 10 to 15 men working hard were required to transfer such a crate a 
couple of hundred feet and the job was both laborious and slow, sometimes 
requiring twenty minutes or half an hour. Now such an operation requires only 
afew minutes’ time of one man and no physical effort on his part whatever. This 
allows the same speed to be maintained late in the day as the start—a distinet 


advantage impossible of realization when the work is done entirely with man 
power unassisted by mechanical means. 


When block and tackle are rigged above the dock for special hoisting 
jobs the electric trucks are now used eliminating the work of a gang of 
men on the rope. 





Increased Output of Coal per Man in Nova Scotia’ 


HE Canadian Mining Journal contains in its issue of June 18 
an article by Mr. Walter Herd on the “Output of coal per 
man in Nova Scotia.” The average output per shift for all 

employees of the Dominion Coal Co., he says, increased from.,2.06 





1Canada. Department of Labor. Labor Gazette, Ottawa, July, 1925. 
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in 1919 to 2.53 tons last year, or 20 percent. In the other constituent 
companies of the British Empire Steel Corporation, the increase in 
production per man per shift was slightly more pronounced. Based 
on the number of underground producers, the rate of production was 
6.85 tons per shift in 1925, an increase of 14 per cent as compared 
with 1919, and 9 per cent ‘above 1922. “It may be interesting to 
note,”’ the writer continues, “that in 1914, prior to the war, the 
output per shift per underground producer was 6.4 tons. To-day 
this output is increased by 7 per cent in spite of the fact that an 
8-hour shift is now worked as compared to a 10-hour shift in 1914. 
In other words, the miner has been given such increased facilities 
that he can now produce more in an 8-hour shift than he previously 
could in a 10-hour shift.” 

Mr. Herd attributes the increased rate of production to the con- 
solidation of the various coal properties in Nova Scotia in 1920 under 
the British Empire Steel Corporation, and to the improved mining 
methods that were adopted subsequently. ‘Since that date,” he 
states, ‘‘year by year the physical condition of the mines has been 
gradually improving. Airways have been enlarged, resulting in 
increased ventilation, main roadways of a permanent nature have 
been constructed, underground mechanical haulage has been extended, 
reducing the number of horses necessary (in some mines horse haulage 
has been eliminated), miners have been provided with electric lamps, 
and the machinery and equipment generally has been brought to a 
higher state of efficiency.” 

: Mr. Herd agrees with the Alberta Coal Commission that the lower 
rate of production per man as compared with that in the mines in 
the United States is to be accounted for mainly by the greater physical 
difficulties encountered in (Canadian mines. ‘‘Many prominent 
American mining engineers,” he says, “‘have visited Nova Scotia 
coal fields and several have made extended reporis on the operations. 
Without exception they recognize that erence in the physical 
conditions precluded the wholesale adoption of the methods emp proyed 
in West Virginia or the bituminous mines of Penns Rrostacanelie ing 
that the inclined seams being worked at pose Lak AN depth and the 


submarine conditions in Nova Scotia barred the possibility of the 
same output per employee as could be obtained from the thick, flat 
seams lying at little depth in the United States. Generally ‘they 
found the conditions under which coal is mined in Nova Scotia some- 
what comparable to the anthracite mining conditions in Pennsylvania 

slightly under that of Nova 


where the output per employee is rm s 
Scotia.” 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





American Bar Association Report on Advisability of Industrial Court 
Act for the United States 


FTER a study in the field of industrial controversies relating 
to or affecting interstate commerce, the committee on com- 
merce, trade and commercial law of the American Bar Asso- 

ciation presented a report ' at the annual meeting of that Association 
at Denver, Colo., July 14-16, 1926. Some of the findings and the 
conclusions of this report are given below. 

Some 39 bills looking to Government intervention to protect the 
public were introduced in Congress as a result of the recent coal 
strike. In the great majority of these bills it is expressly declared 
that the production of coal has a public interest, as it affects the 
general welfare.of the people. The widespread suffering and enor- 
mous economic loss caused by the labor conflict, together with 
other occurrences of the past year, have greatly accentuated the 
need for a practical and legal measure for the adjustment of indus- 
trial controversies. 

The committee examined the various measures taken to prevent 
industrial disputes. It found the Canadian industrial disputes 
investigation act inadequate, since, although strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited pending investigation and award, there is no provision 
for enforcing the award, which may be followed by industrial war. 
The unsatisfactory character of the Kansas industrial court law is 
also pointed ay the committee which declares that ‘even the 
United States Supreme Court in its attitude toward the Kansas 
industrial court, whether rightly or wrongly, was influenced by the 
conviction that, as a matter of public policy, ordinary business was 
better off without compulsory adjustment of wages or prices by an 
industrial court.” 

The Railway Labor Board from its establishment was opposed by 
both the carriers and the railroad employees, but the kind of indus- 
trial court provided in the Parker-Watson Act of May 20, 1926, has 
been approved by both organized employers and organized employees 
in the eld of transportation. Arbitration is provided for but the 
parties to the dispute may themselves or with the aid of the media- 
tion board select the members of their tribunal of arbitration. The 
award made by such tribunal shall be considered legally binding. 

The committee calls attention to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to enact laws for the adjustment of industrial controversies 
which involve interstate railways and interstate carriers and indus- 
tries in which controversy may lead to grave and immediate inter- 
ference with interstate commerce, for example disputes affecting 
national labor organizations or in basic industries operating in 





!The American Bar Association. Program of the forty-ninth annual meeting to be held at Denver, 
Colo, July 14, 15, and 16, 1926, including committee and other reports. [Chicago?] 1926, pp. 27-48. 
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enormous units. A law has already been passed by Congress for 
the adjustment of commercial controversies and the committee holds 
that a similar law may be enacted for the settlement of industria] 
conflicts which come within jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
Such a statute would, the committee believes, ‘furnish a great jin- 
ducement to collective bargaining between capital and labor.” 

Tn analyzing the bills before the Federal Congress the committee 
finds that “‘none of them goes far enough to constitute a real soly- 
tion.”” As to the suggested application, to industrial fields, of 
judicial methods of settling disputes, the committee observes that 
where judicial machinery has been tried out it has failed, and that 
if the judicial process is pressed too far the result is rebellion and 
war. Furthermore, when the field entered involves fundamentally 
economic and itical problems ‘‘there is danger of a breakdown 
not only of the court but the Government itself.’”’ Again, the 
judicial process is not always suitable in particular kinds of con- 
troversies. 

_ Some of the conclusions of the committee with reference to an 
industrial court for the United States are as follows: 


1. That the great conflicts in industry are not so much over the details of hours, 
wages, or working conditions as they are over control of the industry, involving 
such issues as the “closed shop”’ or ‘‘recognitien of the union.” 

2. That, where organizations of workers are wisely led, there is a marked ten- 
dency on the part of employers toward so-called collective agreements establish- 
ing arbitrational machinery in the industry, a sort of self-government of the 
industry itself. 

3. That, where the organization of employees is more or less communistic in 
its tendencies, there is strong opposition on the part of management to the 
attempts of the organization to gain a foothold in industry. 

4. That, even in the case of organized international unions, the presence of 
eommunistic tendencies works toward a breakdown of the machinery of self- 
government established by both employers and workers. 

5. That a relationship between unions and employers’ associations based 
upon contracts voluntarily made is in the public in t. Eneouragement can 
and should be given to the making and enforcement of such contracts. 

6. Procedure for voluntary submission to arbitration made in advance of dis- 
pute coupled with validity of awards made by the arbitrators is in the public 
laterest. 

7. That, as the law gives sanetion to contracts for the arbitration of com- 
mercial disputes, the law should, in similar manner, give sanction and enforce- 
ability to contracts for the settlement of industrial disputes. 

We believe that instead of urging at this time the passage of an act for the 
creation of an industrial court with power of coercion, or adding to the penal 
statutes, the bar of the country should now give its attention to the eneourage- 
ment of a movement for dealing with industrial controversy through voluntary 
a t by the parties themselves, in line with the principles of the Parker- 

atson Act. We are not now persuaded that setting up judicial machinery will 
win the confidence of sufficient numbers of people interested in the problem to 
make such machinery effective. Our experience with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, workmen’s compensation boards and other commissions, quasi- 
judicial in nature, indicates that commissions more in the nature of fact-finding 
bodies are necessary in the solution of these economic problems, and that tlic 
wiser course for the nt is to let the Fgh interested select the personnel 
of such tribunals. en we dealt with the large field of commercial disputes, 
we were led to the conclusion that we were ing the law by validating 
the agreement made by parties at the outset to adjust their controversy in their 
own way. We believe the same viewpoint can be adopted with profit in the 
case of industrial disputes. The principles invelved are similar: 

(a) The parties should be permitted freely to enter into any contracts they 
desire to make which are not against publie policy. 

(6) Their contracts should be made valid and enforceable by law. 
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(c) Where they desire to avoid the friction of controversy, cither.in the case 
of commercial disputes by avoiding litigation or in the case of industrial dis- 
putes by avoiding strikes or lockouts, they should not only be permitted but 
encouraged to set up machinery of their own and if they have confidence in the 
effective workability of such machinery it will go a long way toward its success. 

(d) The law should support and encourage such efforts by giving enforceability 
to such contracts. 

We therefore conclude that the time has arrived for looking forward hopefully 
toward a more modern method of approach. 


—_wowow 
Sey 





Relative Position of Men and Women in Government Employment 


T THE meeting of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
held at Paris in the summer of 1926, a report ' was presented 
giving the results of a questionnaire which had been sent out 

to the constituent societies, inquiring into any changes since 1923 in 
regard to the employment of women im the civil service of their 
respective countries. Answers were not received from all societies, 
but a summary of reports sent in showed that few marked changes 
had taken place. 

Special stress had been laid upon the query whether women were 
employed in the same services as men, received the same salaries, 
and had equal opportunities for advancement. ‘The answers showed 
a somewhat complicated situation. In the more advanced countries, 
full legal equality in regard to Government employment has been 
established for some time, but it was found that there is often a 
difference between the legal and the actual position. 

Even from some of these advanced countries we have received information 
about difficulties in getting the laws administered equally; tradition is said still 
to play its part among the appointing officers. From other enfranchised coun- 
tries we hear that legal equality in respect of salaries exists, but not of promotion 
to the higher posts; and in the unenfranchised countries there is neither equality 
of admission nor of salaries. 

In France, Italy, and Australia, however, the answers showed that 
conditions were changing for the better and that there was a trend 
toward equality, while from India and Egypt came reports of admin- 
istrative progress. 

The answers to another query showed that in most of the countries 
reporting the large influx of women during the war period had been 
followed, as conditions became more normal, by their concentration 
in the lower grades at salaries below those paid men for similar work. 
“The posts as clerks in the telegraph, railways and postal services, 
and in other branches of the civil service are at present exclusively 
or almost exclusively filled by women. These posts reserved for 
women are generally placed in the lower degrees of the salary scale, 
and are in many cases rewarded below the value of the work.” It 
is pointed out, however, that this has at least opened up a new field 
for the employment of women. 

Another question was as to the attitude taken by Governments, as 
employers, toward married women. In general, it was found, mar- 
ae is not a bar to entering upon or retaining a position. Germany, 
Holland, and South Africa have since 1923 passed acts requiring 


1 International Woman Suffrage Alliance. Committee for like conditions of work for men and women, 
Pre report, London [1926?]. 
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women to resign Government posts upon marriage. These laws do 
not, in =! apply to municipal positions, and in some cases are 
not applicable to educational posts. In regard to the retention of 
posts, there has been a rather general tendency for the Governments 
as they reduced their forces from the war-time number, to begin by 


dismissing married women. This is regarded as being an economic 
rather than a sex matter. 


Forced to cut down the number of employees, the authorities considered 
themselves engaged to safeguard the breadwinners first of all, and therefore in 
cases where a large dismissal of employees would have to take place, the married 
women were the first to be dismissed. It must be emphasized that in certain 
coutries the married women have been reemployed on the deaths of their husbands 
or have filled up vacancies (Holland). 


On the whole, the report gives the impression that the women have 
succeeded in retaining a considerable part of the gains made during 
the war and postwar period, and that, considering the economic 
stress which followed the brief period of prosperity, they have fared 
better than might have been expected. 


—_— 
—oy 


Korean Coolie Labor in Japan 


N EDITORIAL in the Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, June 12, 1926, 

describes the increasing seriousness of the labor problem in 

Japan resulting from the flood of Korean coolie labor which 

has swept into the country in recent years. A realization of the 

necessity of making an attempt to meet the problem is shown accord- 

ing to the article in a recent decision of the Ministry of Finance to 

advance half a million yen’ at a low rate of interest for the con- 

struction of cheap houses for the thousands of homeless Korean 
laborers. 

Although the influx of Koreans is of sufficient magnitude to amount 

pepetioey to a migration, the Government has not been able to 
ormulate any plan for checking the movement which would be 
effective and at the same time could be considered legitimate and 
justified, as Korea is an integral part of Japan and any discrimination 
against Koreans or restriction of their movements would arouse 
resentment among them. 

Although the unemployment situation is not yet acute, the grow- 
ing number of Korean laborers is intensifying an undesirable con- 
dition. Korean day laborers can live more cheaply than the Japa- 
nese and will work for less money so that the situation in Japan 
duplicates that in the United States where Japanese labor has been 
in conflict with the higher living standards of American workingmen. 
In fact, the writer says, ‘‘more than one Japanese observer has 
recently remarked that the Korean labor situation in Japan has 
brought to him an understanding of and sympathy for the American 
attitude toward immigrant labor.” 

Korean laborers in Japan are largely eagaged in the heavier and 
rougher forms of labor, such as road making, railway building, and 
the hauling of the little man-power carts which form such an im- 
portant part in the transportation of goods throughout the country. 


1 Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange value in 1925 about 45.90 cents. 
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The great improvement in the standard of living of the Japanese 
during the past decade has resulted in an unwillingness on their part 
to perform the harder and more menial tasks, so that as long as they 
can find employment in other lines of work they are perfectly willing 
to let the Koreans supplant them at this class of labor. The Koreans 
live in huts and rude shanties and can subsist on food so coarse that 
the ordinary Japanese will not touch it. 

The article states that, according to the most reliable reports, there 
are about 133,700 Koreans now in Japan, of whom only about 23,500 
are women, a fact giving rise to grave moral problems. Only about 
a fourth of the entire number have permanent or near-permanent 
homes, about 64,000 work for a few months in a locality, while the 
remainder tramp from town to town working at odd jobs and often 
sleeping out of doors. Such of these as obtain work in labor gangs 
on road or railroad work are housed in the flimsiest of shanties, 
living practically the life of campers. The low interest loan for the 
construction of permanent dwelling houses or tenements is planned 
by the Ministry of Finance to take care of this class of homeless 
wanderers. ‘The houses, which will rent for about 15 yen per family 
per month, will be built in the principal industrial sections around 
Kobe, Osaka, and Tokyo. 

The most serious part of the situation is the racial prejudice 
against the Koreans, evidenced by the Japanese, the writer of the 
article stating that throughout Asia, in fact, there is a greater degree 
of racial prejudice among the different peoples than that between 
westerners and orientals. Frequent clashes which occur between 
Korean and Japanese workmen are due, therefore, to both the racial 
prejudice and to economic competition, and any solution of the 
problem which is attempted must take both these factors into 
consideration. 





- 
a ll eas 


English Mining Industry Act 


N JULY of this year a bill dealing with the English coal-mining 
| industry Nec | both houses of Parliament and on August 4 
received the royal assent, thereby becoming law. The terms of 
the bill are summarized in the Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), 
for August, 1926. 

The first part of the act authorizes owners of two or more coal 
mines who wish to amalgamate their properties to prepare a plan 
for doing so and submit it to the Board of Trade.- The owners of 
two or more properties who wish to amalgamate several properties 
may likewise prepare a scheme providing for “‘the total or partial 
absorption of one or more other such undertakings which are unwill- 
ing to amalgamate or to agree to the proposed terms of amalgama- 
tion.”” The Board of Trade is to consider any plan thus laid before 
it, and if, in its opinion, a good case for amalgamation has been 
made out, it is to refer the matter to the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission. This commission is to hear any objections which may be 
raised, and may thereafter confirm the scheme, with or without 
modifications, or may refuse to confirm. A scheme confirmed by 
the commission becomes binding on all persons. The Board of Trade 
may assist in planning an amalgamation scheme if the owners wish 
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fer aid. At the end of two years the board is to report upon the 
operation of this part of the act. 

The second part of the act removes some restrictions, making it 
easier for a person or a company to undertake new mining ventures 
and provides for an appeal against restrictive conditions prejudicial 
to the economical working of any coal, whether the restrictions are 
contained in a mining lease or otherwise. 

Another part lays a levy of 5 per cent upon royalties, the amount 
thus raised to be turned into the miners’ welfare fund and used 
through the miners’ welfare committee to provide pithead baths, 
until such time as the Board of Trade shall otherwise direct. 

A fourth part deals with the recruitment of the mining force. 

It provides that the Minister of Labor may, after consultation with associa- 
tions of employers and workmen in the coal-mining industry, make regulations 
for securing that, in the recruitment of persons over 18 years of age for employ- 
ment in the industry, preference shall be given (up to December 31, 1929) to 
those who were so employed during the week ended April 30 last. There is to 
be no restriction, however, on .the employment of an ex-service man in receipt 
of a disability pension. 

Some minor provisions limit assessments and claims under previous 
coal acts, and the final section empowers any coal-mining company 
to establish a profit-sharing scheme if it wishes to do so. The Board 
of Trade is also given power to plan for the formation of a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the owners and management 
of a mine and of the workers employed there, “if at any time after 
the expiration of two years from the commencement of the act the 
board are satisfied that no adequate opportunity has been afforded 
by the owner, agent, and manager of the mine for the establishment 
of machinery for mutual discussion between the parties of matters 
of common interest in regard to the working of the mine. The 
functions of any such joint committee do not include any powers in 
relation to control or management (as defined in the mining industry 
act, 1920).” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE 





Accident Rates in Various American Industries in 1925 


HE following table shows accident frequency rates and accident 
severity rates for several important industries in 11 States 
in the year 1925. The data are derived from employment 

figures obtained by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from selected 
establishments and from accident reports for the same establishments 
obtained from the State compensation commissions and other State 
agencies concerned with the collection of accident reports. The 11 
States included in the study are: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. 

The figures here presented are the partial results of the bureau’s 
investigation, the full details of which will be published in a forth- 
coming bulletin. The investigation is a continuing one and it is to 
be expected that the reports for subsequent years will cover a much 
wider field, as regards not only the number of industries and number 
of employees but also the number of States cooperating with the 
bureau in the endeavor to make accident statistics in the United 
States of national scope and of national service. 

According to the table, the frequency of accidents was highest in 
the making of automobile tires (frequency rate 59.08) but the serious- 
ness of the accidents was greatest in the paper and pulp industry 
(severity rate 4.85). Other industries showing high severity rates 
were: Structural-iron work, 4.54; planing mills, 4.33; sawmills, 3.29; 
flour milling, 3.05; steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies, 2.95; agri- 
cultural implements, 2.78; and slaughtering and meat packing, 2.62. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES, BY INDUSTRY, LN ii STATES, 1925 
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Number ne ‘<a emer 
Industry of estab- rome Perma- | Tempo- 
lishmen Death |nent dis-| rary dis-- Total 
ability | ability 
Agricultural implements . -.............-.---- 55 16, 295 9 78 1, 050 1, 137 
__ * *  eR EES Rate eet 73 189, 385 56 704} 4,247 5, 007 
ER IG RET Ue 25 20, 097 4 62] 3,068 3, 134 
Saif id lat PCRS BS ie 31 > ) =e 6 252 
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Electrical machinery........-.....---.------- 71 60, 667 13 229 1, 170 1,412 
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at a ne te a yg ti lace 165 24, 519 |_...-.__. 80 903 
Glass 40 12, 138 1 18 529 548 
26 9, 301 2 30 182 214 
9, 852 6 58 541 605 
22 10, 228 ul 24 567 602 
48 6, 033 1 17 332 360 
34 11, 142 5 80 590 675 
13 3, 148 1 3 156 160 
3 23, 900 15 81 1, 645 1, 741 
7 | SC aeae 3 75 8 
44 6, 212 1 38 335 374 
29 3, 988 i 3 352 356 
60 6, 524 6 42 559 607 
25 12, 682 i 13 83 47 
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1 This rate is too low, since the industry is located largely in Michigan, which State does not report 
temporary disabilities terminating in the first week. 





[? 
The Problem of National Accident Statistics ! 


By Lronarp W. Hatcu, Drrector, Bureau or STatistics AND INFORMATION, 
New Yor«k Strate DeparTMENT OF LABOR 


EN years ago the then United States Commissioner of Labor 
fs Statistics stated in a public address, “Industrial accident 
statistics for the United States do not exist.’”’? Early in this 
decade, a complete and very thoroughly considered plan for standard 
accident statistics in the different States designed to afford national 
statistics by combination of uniform State Nauti was completed. 
And yet the present commissioner, if called upon to state the situation 
to-day would have to say about the same thing as was said 10 years 
ago. Evidently there is “a problem” in this matter. Both its 
importance and its difficulties are recognized by the fact that the 
program of this conference is devoted mainly to that subject. 
What is the matter? Do we not want national accident statistics? 
If we do, do we know how to get them? Again, if we want them and 
know how to get them, what is preventing our getting them? And 
finally, assuming we are going after them, what is the next thing to 
be done? I take it that a little frank discussion of these practical 
questions is what is desired under the subject which has been assigned 
to me. 





plies delivered before the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, Washington, D. C., July |4, 
? Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statisties No. 210, p. 91. 
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Do We Need National Accident Statistics? 


THIS question should not detain uslong. Accident statistics are the 

necessary means of guiding and measuring progress in accident 
prevention. That is not their only service, but it is a chief one and 
the one under particular consideration in this conference. So few 
industries are confined, even in major part, to any one State that 
national statistics are necessary for the guidance of individual in- 
dustries or for comparison of one industry with another. Again, 
national statistics are necessary to enable the individual States to 
compare experience in the industries within their borders with that in 
other States and to afford comparisons of one State’s experience as 
a whole with that of other States. Comprehensively stated as 
a matter of sound method, Doctor Chaney has put it “that for setting 
up reliable standards of performances national accident rates are 
necessary.’ ‘‘Such standards,” he points out, “‘to be satisfactory, 
must be derived from a sufficiently wide experience that they may be 
trusted not to be unduly influenced by local and temporary conditions. 
The concerns of a single jurisdiction, even if it be one of the larger 
industrial States, do not afford a sufficient coverage to permit their 
being used as a general standard.’”’* Putin a word as nearly as may 
be, perhaps, we need national base lines in our accident statistics for 
comprehensive comparisons of experience. 


Do We Know How to Get National Figures? 


[? IS the problem with reference to Government accident statistics 
that we have for consideration here. Obviously, national sta- 
tistics will have to be provided by the Federal Government. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics can secure the necessary 
material in one of two ways, either directly from individual employers 
in the various States or through the appropriate departments of State 
governments which require fromemployers the samesort of informa- 
tion. Two reasons seem sufficient to direct choice between these 
two to the latter, if not to actually compel that choice. On the one 
hand, to go directly to employers for industries generally would 
seem to involve such an amount of work and expense for one agency 
for the whole country as to make it impracticable. It is true the 
United States bureau’s figures for the iron and steel industry, the best 
accident statistics in the country so far, are so secured. But excep- 
tional concentration of employees in great plants make this method 
far more feasible in that industry than would be true for others where 
much greater numbers of firms would have to be covered to secure 
adequately representative figures. On the other hand, and more 
fundamentally, the States themselves must have the same sort of 
material; and for the Federal Government also to secure it directly 
from employers simply means duplicate pepersing by employers, 
a thing which should not be imposed unless absolutely necessary, 
which it can not be said to be. he States can not, of course, ste 
aside-and depend on the Federal Government for what they need. 
Their exclusive function as administrators of labor laws, formulators 
and enforcers of safety code rules, and administrators of workmen’s 





* Bulletin of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 406, p. 118. 
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compensation laws, puts their need of accident records and reporis 
foremost. No other conclusion seems possible than that the necessary 
route for the required material is from the employers to State depari- 
ments and then to the United States department. 

Allusion was made above to a plan for standard accident statis. 
tics. That plan was for Government statistics. It was developed 
by the committee on statistics of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. It was worked ou} 
ever a period of five years, from 1914 to 1919, after numerous con- 
ferences and careful study by statisticians representing both the 
State and Federal Governments. Standard definitions of terms: 
standard classifications for industries, causes, nature of injury, and 
extent of disability; standard. methods of measuring exposure and 
computing frequency and severity rates; and standard table forms 
for presenting the figures, were al worked out, the whole plan being 
finally set forth in full in Bulletin No. 276 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Incidentally, it may be noted that in 
addition to being indorsed by the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions the plan has received in 
whole or in part also the tacit indorsement of private organizations 
interested in accident statistics by being followed by them in their 
own compilations. 

Now, it can not be said that the whole purpose of this plan was io 
make national figures possible. It had and has two purposes: I'irst, 
to guide individual States in the preparation of what is believed to be 
generally the best kind of statistics for their own use, and, second, to 
lay the foundation for national figures by combination of State 
figures. Here, however, the point to be emphasized is that this second 
purpose was always prominently in mind as one aim of the plan and, 
what is more to the point here, the plan if carried out in the various 
States would have afforded by very simple combination of State 
figures national figures of the fullest scope. This plan, then, is a com- 
plete answer in the affirmative, so far as technical process is concerned, 
to the question of whether we know how to get national figures. We 
have all the plans and specifications for full national figures and have 
had for several years. 


Why Are National Figures Still Lacking? 


PPARENTLY then, we need national figures, and we know ful 

well how to get them. Still, we do not have them. What, 

then, is the matter? That seems the next question to answer in this 
diagnosis of the situation. 

It is already implied in what has been said that the failure of the 
standard plan to produce national figures must run back to lack of 
development of the foundation for such figures in the figures of the 
individual States. In other words, the actual application of the plan 
in individual States has not yet gone far enough to produce combi.- 
able uniform figures. The question becomes, then, What has held 
back development of standard accident statistics in the States? 

At this point it should be said that the lack of development of 
accident statistics along the lines of the standard plan sufficient to 
afford national figures is not to be interpreted as spelling complete 
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failure of that plan in the States. It has been useful and influential 
here and there along the lines of its first purpose (above pointed out) 
of aiding in the improvement of State figures in more or less conform- 
ity with the plan. But any general uniformity, necessary for any- 
thing like national figures (the plan’s second purpose), is still woefully 
lacking. 

Returning to the question of why development in the several States 
bas been so backward in this matter, let us for a moment turn from 
the national point of view to that of an individual State department 
dealing with its own problem of accident statistics. It is worth while 
to point out, in the first place, that it can not be expected that national 
accident statistics shall take first place in importance with such a 
State department as compared with its own State accident statistics. 
It must not be forgotten that the State department is itseif doing, in 
most cases, the very work which accident statistics, State or national, 
are designed toaid. Asitself engaged in accident prevention and com- 
pensation administration each State will inevitably rate as of first 
importance statistics to throw light on its own experience as a guide 
for its own salety or compensation administration or legislation. 
Statistics in scope and form dictated by its particular provisions of law 
or peomersines of administrative procedure are the very natural 
result. 

In the second place, it is to some extent true that State needs may 
to a considerable extent be pretty well met, possibly even in some 
points better met, and may be more easily met by statistics varying 
from those of other States by reason of peculiarities in their own laws 
or procedure, as by statistics modified therefrom so as to produce 
interstate uniformity. 

The above two points are not brought out to justify lack of State 
uniformity in this matter but only to indicate that State mertia 
toward interstate uniformity is not unnatural from the purely State 
print of view. They suggest, too, that such national uniformity will 

ave to be “‘sold”’ to the States on the score of benefits to be derived 

by the States themselves. 
Two other points of a more practical sort need to be noted to 
understand the State situation. One of these is that accident statistics 
are not the only statistical material which the Statedepartments have 
to compile to meet their own needs or the demands of their public. 
The other is that the State departments are anything but free to 
expend on statistical work the money that they might desire to or 
that they know would be well worth while for the best interests of 
the public. Appropriations for statistical work are notoriously diffi- 
cult to secure from legislatures. Limitations of resources are a pro- 
saic but very real difficulty which the States have to contend with in 
regard to accident statistics as well as other statistics (not to mention 
other matters). 

These four considerations pretty well explain what has held back 
the development of State accident statistics along standard and uni- 
form lines. What it all comes to is that the several States are so 
preoccupied with their own immediate needs in the face of limited 
means to cover them that modification of their statistical work or 
additions to it with a view to national statistics make a secondary 
appeal or do not seem within the capacity of their resources. 
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What Shall We Do About It? 


WHAT does the foregoing diagnosis of the existing situation suggest 

as the most practical thing to do next? Evidently the problem 
is in general one of education. The State departments, or the State 
authorities back of them which control their policies and funds, have 
to be shown the value of proper accident statistics of their own and 
the greater value of such statistics when developed so that not only 
state-wide, but nation-wide comparisons can be made. Much teach- 
ing along this line has been done in the last few years through the 
reports of the committee above referred to and public addresses or 
articles by those who understand and are interested in the matter, 
and particularly by representatives of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in negotiations with individual State departments. 
Evidently, however, more impressive propaganda is required, and if 
I am not mistaken in my interpretation of the purpose of this con- 
ference, one of its chief aims is to serve that very purpose. At any 
rate, one of the useful things it can do is to give a fresh and more 
powerful impetus to the development of proper State and national 
accident statistics. 

Obviously the more specific and pointed the pressure this conference 
can exert the better. Now, itso happens that one particular kind of 
accident statistics is the one which the States almost totally lack, 
and which they most ought to have, and which also is most needed 
in national figures. This is accident rates per unit of employment or 
exposure, by industries. I shall not pause to point out the need of 
accident statistics in this form. They are simply the only form in 
which accident figures will really tell us where we are, how far we 
have come, and how far we have to go in safety work, whether it be 
viewed in a plant, an industry, a city, a State, or the Nation. 

Not only is this the kind of accident statistics which we most lack, 
but, unfortunately, it is what is hardest for a State department to 
get. That is because while under compensation laws records of acci- 
dent occurrence come to a State department as a necessary incident 
of compensation administration, the figures for employment do not 
so come in and have to be specially collected and if at all compre- 
hensive in a State of any size industrially such collection is a con- 
siderable undertaking. Nevertheless, the need of accident rates makes 
such collection imperative. If it can not be undertaken on a scale 
to cover all establishments, then, as a beginning it should be done 
for groups of,representative firms. In some States such employment 
returns for representative firms are collected and published for in- 
formation about employment conditions. In these it would be a 
natural starting point for accident rates to coordinate the accident and 
employment figures for such already established representative lists. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the foregoing, arrived at by analysis 
of the fundamentals of the matter, brings us precisely to the point 
at. which we make contact with what the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has already under way as a beginning of national 
accident statistics. For some time there has been in operation a co- 
operative ‘arrangement between that bureau and a number of the 
State departments for the collection of uniform reports of employ- 
ment from representative lists of firms in manufacturing. Under 
this arrangement where the State and Federal Governments cover 
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the same firms, the State collects the reports and supplies the Federal 
bureau with copies, a plan which is economical for all concerned, 
and which serves the purposes of both State and national statistics 
of employment. In this is the foundation for accident rates for 
representative firms above noted as what at least should be utilized 
as a start toward proper accident rate statistics: Commissioner 
Stewart has already begun building some national figures of this 
scope by securing from some of the States the corresponding records 
of accidents for selected lists of these firms for which employment 
reporting was previously established. Obviously this is going at the 
problem in a practical way at the most logical and most feasible point. 
To whatever extent it may be fruitful, it will be, of course, only 
a partial and incomplete solution of the problem of accident rates, 
either State or national, but it will require only expansion of the 
reporting of employment and compiling of the accident records for 
larger and larger lists of firms to make it grow toward the ultimate 
goal of complete accident rates for all firms. 





State Action on National Safety Codes 


HE American Engineering Standards Committee has approved 
& safety codes on the following:® Lighting of factories, mills, 

and other work places (Bul. No. 331); protection of industrial 
workers in foundries (Bul. No. 336); use, care, and protection of 
abrasive wheels (Bul. No. 338); specifications of laboratory tests for 
approval of electric headlighting devices for motor vehicles (Bul. 
No. 350); construction, care, and use of ladders (Bul. No. 351); 
mechanical power-transmission apparatus (Bul. No. 364); laundry 
machinery and operations (Bul. No. 375); woodworking plants 
(Bul. No. 378); lighting for school buildings (Bul. No. 382); paper 
and pulp mills (Bul. No. 410); power presses and foot and hand 
presses; logging and sawmills; and protection of heads and eyes of 
industrial workers. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the States are making use of 
these codes or are formally adopting them, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics sent to each a questionnaire covering these points. The 
reports received are summarized below. 


Alabama.—No safety codes or regulations and no factory inspection depart- 
ment. Recent developments indicate that the Associated Industries are becom- 
ing interested in the matter. 

oo ppegeaay one of the codes adopted, but officials are ‘‘ very much interested” 
in them. 

Arkansas.—None of the codes adopted. The only codes observed are those 
promulgated by electrical and American engineering associations. In general, 
whatever safety measures are enforced are largely voluntary, with sometimes a 
city ordinance governing to some small degree. Some proprietors of laundries, 
woodworking plants, printing plants, etc., provide safety appliances in con- 
formity with recommendations of companies manufacturing such appliances. 

California.—Safety orders concerning most of the subjects have been adopted. 
State points out that several of the American Engineering Standards Committee 
codes, such as the logging and sawmill code, were based upon codes in force in 
California paces to adoption by committee. 

National codes have not been used as a basis of any orders adopted by the 
State commission, but as revisions are undertaken the codes will be ely 
studied and whenever possible the national engineering standard will be adopted. 





‘ See proceding article, p. 41. 
® Those followed by a-bulletin number have been published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Colorado.— None of the codes adopted as yet, but it is hoped at next session of 
the legislature in January, 1927, to secure adoption of those eodes directly 
applicable to the needs of the workers. In the meantime the codes are used 
wherever it is possible to do so. 

Connecticut.—None of the eodes adopted. 

Delaware-—None of the codes adopted. State has no official safety code 
but uses the Pennsylvania provisions. 

Florida.—None of the codes adopted. 

Georgia.— None of the codes adopted, and no law permitting adoption. Expect 
to adopt code for paper and pulp mills ‘‘in so far as have the legal right to do so.” 

Idaho.—No codes. Industrial accident board has adopted principle of asking 
industries to adopt codes of American Engineering Standards Committee with 
such modification as may be necessary due to local conditions. Plan has been 
well received, especially in sawmills and lumber industry. 

iilinois—None of the codes adopted. Factory inspection division of the 
State labor department has requested authority to draw up safety codes, and 
speciic mention was made in annual report for 1923-24 of desirability of codes 
like those drawn up by American Engineering Standards Committee. 

Indiana.—None of the codes adopted, and State law contains only general 
provisions as to safety. 

Kansas.— None of the codes adopted, but inspectors are instructed to follow 
closely American Engineering Standards Committee standards in issuing orders 
in industrial plants inspected. 

Louisiana.—No law regulating codes, but pemage of safety and lighting code 
is to be recommended at next session of legislature. 

Maine.—None of the codes adopted as yet, but matter will again be brought 
up in 1927 legislature. 

Maryland.—No power to formulate codes. Has rules governing approval of 
electric headlighting devices for motor vehicles. 

Massachusetts —Rules adopted for lighting of factories, mills, and school 
buildings, and for foundries, weodworking plants, and power presses. Statutory 
provisions cover in part the national codes on abrasive wheels, laundries, and 
sawmills; also protection of heads and eyes of industrial workers. State has 
other codes not yet covered by Engineering Standards Committee. 

Where there have been codes at time of considering publication of a code, they 
have been used, as have also codes of any other State. 

Michigan.—N one of the codes adopted. 

Minnesota.—All eodes mentioned (except those on electric headlighting 
devices and lighting of school buildings) have been approved, but not adopted, 
by industrial commission. National safety codes so approved are referred to 
by inspectors who are guided by them to a large extent in connection with their 
inspection work. This is especiaily true in cases where codes cover subjects or 
dangerous places not specifically covered by the State safety act. 

Mississippi.—None of the codes adopted, nor any rules governing same. 
serrate one of the codes adopted, but State gets much valuable aid from 

em. 

Montana.—None of the codes formally adopted, but State requirements are 
substantially the same as those of codes. 

Nebraska.—None of the codes adopted. 

Nevada.—None of the codes adopted, but some of the State requirements as 
to power transmission and grinding wheels coincide exactly with national codes 
and remainder are substantially the same, though not so detailed. Officials 
are interested in the subject of safety regulations and intend to publish the State 
mining regulations and the general safety orders. 

New Hampshire.—None of codes adopted, but where State has made rules 
po though not so detailed, are substantially the same as those of national 
codes. 

New Jersey.—Codes on lighting of factories, mills, and other work places, 
abrasive wheels, mechanical power-transmission apparatus, woodworking, and 
power presses have been made effective. State also has in effect a tentative 
draft of a code for the rubber industry, which is practically the same as that in 
course of preparation by the American Engineering Standards Committee; aud 
this will be modified to conform to the national code when finally adopted. 

The State labor commissioner reports that— 
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“Tt was always the practice of this department prior to the functioning of the 
American Engineering Standards Committee to formulate independent New 
Jersey standards, but through our activities with the various sectional committees 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee and membership on the 
correlating committee of the American Engineering [Standards] Committee it 
has become very apparent that, notwithstanding the field experience of our 
engineers covering many years of association with the various hazards, we could 
bring to our industries a much broader experience through active participation in 
the deliberations of these committees in the formulation of standard forms of 
codes. We have therefore become enthusiastic supporters of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee activities, and have assigned our representatives, 
consistent with expense, on all work associated therewith, in order to reap the 
greatest possible benefit. We have, wherever consistent, modified or ampiified 
existing regulations to harmonize with the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee findings and have, as you are already aware, taken the initiative in securing 
action on the part of the American Engineering Standards Committee in the for- 
mulation of new codes, the latest instance of this being the code relating to the 
hazards incidental to the operation of inrunning rolls (mills and calenders) in the 
rubber industry. 

“We are very well pleased with the results, and expect to continue to give of 
our time and effort to the unification of this work, as it is evident to even the 
casual observer that only through the standardization of safety practices are we 
to reach the root of the evil, the producer of the machine requiring treatment, 
so that the necessary safeguards may be incorporated at the time of manu- 
facture.’ 

New York.—State has adopted rules covering in whole or in part the subjects 
of all the national codes except those on electric headlighting devices and the 
lighting of school buildings (which do not come within the jurisdiction of the 
department of labor) and those on sawmills and protection of heads and eyes of 
workers. ‘The national safety codes are utilized in the formulation of codes as 
far as possible, but report points out that most of the New York codes were 
developed before the national codes had been published. The most extensive 
use of a national eode in this State was made recently in connection with laundries. 
It is the intention of the State code bureau to coordinate with the national codes 
as far as possible. 

North Daketa.—None of the codes adopted. State has certain mining codes. 

Ohio.—Codes in foree in Ohio were all formulated prior to publication of 
national codes. State codes are now in force on foundries, abrasive wheels, and 
woodworking, and codes are being formulated on high-pressure piping and refrig- 
eration, cranes and hoists, power and manual presses, quarry operations and stone 
finishing, head and eye protection, laundries, painting operations, textile and 
maitress manufacturing, electrical installation, construction machinery, window 
cleaning, farm labor, industrial sanitation, industrial lighting, and fuel-oil installa- 
tion or heating apparatus (including powder eoal), in connection with which the 
various national codes will be used by the committees in charge. 

“The codes of the Engineering Standards Committee present a vast amount 
of research and study and, representing the best authorities of the country as 
they do, there can be no question of their value. We feel sure that the principles 
of these codes will be incorporated in any additional codes prepared for adoption 
by the industrial commission of this State. Already the committee on high- 

ressure-piping code has been appointed and is now functioning. The Engineering 
Standard Code on refrigeration and piping is embodied in the code which is being 
prepared by this committee.” 
klahoma.—State has adopted code on lighting of factories, mills, etc., based 
largely on New York code; code on construction, care, and use of ladders applicable 
only to steel-tank erections, taken mainly from national code; and code for me- 
chanical power-transmission apparatus, taken largely from Safety Practices of 
the National Safety Council and universal safety standards. 

Oregon.—State has adopted United States Bureau of Standards code for 
installation of wires and equipment to carry electric current; codes of American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers on boilers and construction and operation of 
unfired pressure vessels; and a very elaborate lighting code worked out by a 
State committee. A committee is to be appointed to promulgate.a safety code 
for mechanical power-transmission apparatus and an effort will be made to 
secure the adoption by this committee of the national code. ; 

Pennsylvania.—It is the declared policy of the State department of labor and 
industry to adopt national codes whenever the provisions are applicable to 
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conditions in Pennsylvania. The State has adopted without change the national] 
headlighting code, and with very little change the lighting and ladder codes. 
The State foundry code was adopted prior to the publication of the national] 
code but is substantially the same, as is also the State “head and eye” code. A 
new State laundry code has been drafted which is based upon the national code: 
also a woodworking code containing all of the national provisions applicable to 
Pennsylvania conditions. The national codes on abrasive wheels and power 
transmission, now being revised, will be adopted by the State, if satisfactory. 
The present revised national power press code will be adopted with further revi- 
sion to suit local conditions. 

Rhode Island.—No codes. Paper and pulp mill code will be brought to atten- 
tion of next legislature. 

South Dakota.—None of the codes adopted. Code for paper and pulp mills 
to be presented to next legislature. 

Tennessee.—State has adopted, “from the information furnished by the 
American Engineering Standards Committee,” safety codes on foundries, po!l- 
ishing and grinding machines, woodworking machinery, power presses, and 
operation of metal machinery, safety rules and regulations, and machinery 
standards, a handbook of industrial safety standards covering metal machinery, 
wei Tey pamphlet outlining the regulations for toilets, wash rooms, and foundry 

ath. 

Texas.—None of the codes adopted, “but wherever possible, American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee standard is enforced.”” Endeavor will be made 
to have a bill passed at next legislature legalizing the national standards. 

Utah.—State has adopted, in full, national codes on abrasive wheels, laundries, 
and woodworking plants; and, in part, those on lighting of factories, mills, and 
other work places, and on foundries, ladders, power presses, sawmills, and pro- 
tection of heads and eyes of industrial workers. 

Vermont.—None of the codes adopted, but are “used informally as far as pos- 
sible in making recommendations and orders.”’ 

Virginta.—State laws do not permit bureau of labor and industry to adopt 
safety codes, but national codes are ‘“‘used in an educational way”’ among the 
various industrial plants. Officials will endeavor to have code for paper and 
pulp mills made effective. 

W ashington.—General safety standards of State “partially cover most of the 
industries’’ covered by national codes. Report, however, does not state whether 
these standards follow those of the American Engineering Standards Committee. 

West Virginia.—No State rules adopted, but State bureau of labor ‘looks 
with favor’? upon the national codes, and factory inspectors are governed by 
these codes. Report states the opinion that the State will, in the not far distant 
future, adopt the safety rules of the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee in their entirety, since these rules conflict in no way with the State laws 
or with conditions in the manufacturing industries of the State. 

Wisconsin.—None of the codes adopted. State has codes on industrial light- 
ing and lighting of school buildings similar to the national codes; also has general 
safety orders on subject matter of several of the other national codes, such as 
abrasive wheels, power presses, etc. Inspectors, however, also make use of 
national code on abrasive wheels. 

An advisory committee is being organized for the purpose of amending and 
adding to the general safety orders, and it is expected that this committee will 
make use of all of the codes issued by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee that are applicable to Wisconsin conditions. 

W yoming.—Ali safety standards of State are those covered in national codes. 
‘*We work entirely to Federal standards and find them very satisfactory.” 





Reduction of Accidents Through Safety Court ' 


REDUCTION in the number of accidents from 30 or more a 
month to 4 has been effected at the plant of the Newport 
Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., by the establishment of a 

‘‘safety court,’ which tries employees accused of carelessness. A 
safety judge having no immediate contact with any of the company’s 


1 Iron Age, New York, Sept. 9, 1926, p. 713. 
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workmen presides over the court, while fellow employees act as 
prosecuting attorneys. After the judge has rendered his decision 
an appeal can be taken to a reviewing board, consisting of the general 
superintendent, the assistant to the president of the company, and 
the superintendent of the galvanizing department. 

Offenders convicted by the court are sentenced on a day basis. 
At the end of a year an employee is automatically discharged if his 
assessed fines or penances total 100 days. Careful watch upon the 
observance of safety rules is kept by a group of workmen appointed 
safety inspectors by the general superintendent. Carelessness on the 
partof any employee is reported to the general superintendent, who 
in turn notifies the foreman of the department in which the man is 
working. The offender is then instructed to appear before the safety 
court. Names of the safety inspectors are not divulged. 





Occupational Dermatosis ' 


PAPER on skin diseases of an occupational origin, by Dr. 
R. Prosser White, which was read at the Fourth International 
Congress of Industrial Accidents and Diseases, Amsterdam, 
September, 1925, is published in the September issue of the Journal 
of Industrial Hygiene. It is an interesting fact, the writer says, 
that the majority of industrial physicians do not realize that occu- 
pational skin diseases present a greater variety of lesions than those 
of syphilis and tuberculosis combined and that some of these diseases 
also have a longer latent, or incubation, period than those having a 
syphilitic origin 
In cases of occupational dermatosis it is said to be important to 
determine whether or not the patient has a normal skin because in 
the case of a hereditarily tender or weak skin the period of recovery 
will be prolonged; secondary infections which are common com- 
plications must be prevented in the treatment of these diseases; and 
consideration must be given to any tendency the irritant has to pro- 
duce sensitization. A dermatitis or eczema is idiopathic if it is 
inborn in the individual or is acquired as a result of indiscretions in 
diet, through a hereditary peculiarity of the blood or tissues, or from 
numerous unknown reasons; while it is traumatic if it is a reaction 
due’entirely to the agent used in the industrial process. On the 
other hand, there may be a biologic or chemical correlation between 
the skin and the agent which will result in an excessive cutaneous 
reaction or other unusual features showing that the agent has caused 
sensitization. As sensitization can change the type and features of 
an eruption as well as alter the duration and severity of the disease, 
it is evident that in such a case it is not advisable for a person to 
follow work involving exposure to the sensitizing agent. 
_. The symptoms of idiopathic and traumatic eczema are practically 
identiaal. but the former often runs a tedious and prolonged course 
while the latter, unless there are complications, has a definite limit. 
In making a differential diagnosis, therefore, the history and dura- 
tion of the disease and the exact nature and kind of materials worked 
among must be considered. Individual tendencies and weaknesses 








' Journal of Industrial Hygien Baltimore, September, 1926. ‘‘ Modern views on some aspects of the 
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often make it difficult to determine to what extent the condition js 
due to the unhealthy condition of the skin and how much to the 
material used. Many of these individual weaknesses or defects pro- 
long the period of convalescence and complicate recovery and for 
this reason physical examination on entrance is important both fo; 
the industry and for the individual in eliminating those suffering 
from any skin complaint or physical disability which might disqualify 
them later. In a plant with which the writer is connected where 
there is a constant risk of exposure to noxious dust, 10 per cent o! 
the applicants are rejected as a result of the physical examination, 
the majority because of some cutaneous disability. 


Substances Affecting the Skin 


ALL materials which destroy the horny layer of the skin pro- 
duce a prompt effect, examples of materials having an immediate 
solvent action being the alkalies and alkaline earths—lime, soda, and 
the sulphides. These substances produce sores which are superficia! 
rather than deep and there is always risk in working with them if 
they are handled in sufficient strength. Other harmful substances 
such as chrome have little effect on the horny layer of the skin, 
but as soon as this is broken, oxidation or other chemical action 
starts. The time taken by a traumatic sore to heal depends upon 
the extent and depth of the lesion. There is no danger of malic- 
nancy from certain substances such as chrome, although the irritation 
from it may be lifelong, while other substances such as tar and soot 
may cause malignant growths. The malignancy can not be brought 
about solely by the irritation of acute or chronic inflammation, but 
depends upon specific peculiarities one of which is special to tie 
tissues and the other depends on the specific activity of the agent. 
It is not until recently that the latent effects of some of these cancer- 
producing substances have been realized, such materials as soot, tar, 
and spinning oils producing cancerous growths in many cases only 
after many years of exposure or long after the exposure has ceased. 
Arsenic.—The fumes of arsenic were recognized as a cause of cancer 
among copper smelters as early as 1820. Following that discovery, 
malignant growths were found among workers in factories making 
Paris green and in “sheep dip” factories, and in recent years cance’ 
has been produced experimentally from arsenic by external applica- 
tion alone. In industry the growths do not appear until after 2) 
to 30 years’ contact with the arsenic. Although arsenic is not known 
to cause cancer in any of the tissues of the body except the skin, the 
writer questions whether, in industries where fine arsenical dust 1s 
diffused through the atmosphere and is absorbed by the lungs and 
stomach, this absorption is not likely to have a greater effect. in 
causing cancer of the skin than the local irritative effects on the skin. 
Petroleum and shale oils.—The dangers to workers in the petroleum 
industry depends, aside from the length of exposure, on the kind ol 
oils handled and the heat used in distilling them. Oils from certain 
sections are not important as a cause of new growths but, in genera’, 
hazards connected with the use of bituminous coal and oil products 
are increased according to the temperature at which the products 
have been evolved, one investigator having turned a noncancer-pro- 
ducing oil into a cancer-producing one by submitting it to great heat. 
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More than 500 cases of cancer occurring in the cotton-spinning 
industry have been reported by British investigators. These cancers 
have been shown to have been caused by the lubricants used. The 
spinning oils are supposed to consist of the more refined products 
and are carefully clarified but the danger is probably due to adul- 
teration or mixture with some of the cruder distillates. The petroleum 
oils are less likely than coal tars to produce cancer. The prospect 
of developing cancer among shale-oil workers has been found to be 
0.5 per cent and although shale oil is obtained at a temperature of 
700° C. there is less danger from it than from tar and soot. 

Tar and piteh.—These substances are agents in the causation of 
cancerous growths in industry, an examination of men in one tar dis- 
tillery showing that a serious proportion had evidences of some pre- 
cancerous activity. Cancer has been produced experimentally in 
white mice after a four-month interval following a single painting 
with tar. 


Primary Lesions 


LL OF these substances have a practically identical action on the 
skin, any modifications depending on the dose and the length 
of contact. The earliest effect is a redness of the skin, as any re- 
peated and continuous action of the irritant, whether arsenic, oil, or 
tar, must eventually cause a permanent dilatation of the skin capil- 
laries so that in time the skin becomes dusky and congested. Another 
primary lesion is the scaly papule which 1s often itchy at first until 
it is breken by seratching. The mouths of the hair follicles are 
closed in the oil and coal series by the materials handled which form 
black dots while in arsenical dermatitis the follicles are blocked by 
horny plugs. These three types of lesions apparently precede all 
further troubles. 

Cancerous skin growths, it is said, invariably follow exposure to 
“tar, arsenic, aniline (?), and certain petroleum and tar products,” 
and to radiations if the exposure is sufficiently protracted or repeated. 
Experiments with sensitive animals have shown that exposure to 
these agents need be neither long nor frequent in order to induce can- 
cer and if this holds good for the human skin it can reasonably be 
assumed, the writer says, that even a casual or occasional contact 
with these substances may have serious consequences. 





Survey of Public Health Services in 15 Illinois Cities, 1925 


T IS now recognized that the health of the worker, which is perhaps 
| his greatest asset, is dependent in very great degree upon the 
health conditions of the community, over which he as an indi- 
vidual has practically no control. For instance the individual is com- 
pelled to use the local milk supply, and if this is not properly super- 
vised and controlled by public inspection, no amount of care on his 
part can prevent senible danger to himself and his family. 

The efficiency of the public health services of the State and city 
thus becomes of vital significance to all members of a community, but 
especially to the industrial workers, who because of low income are 
often compelled to live in sections of the community and under hous- 
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ing conditions which are particularly conducive to the communica- 
tion of disease. 

Much interest attaches, therefore, to an appraisal ' in 1925 of the 
public health services of 15 municipalities in Illinois undertaken at 
the suggestion of the health director of that State, Dr. Isaac D. Ray. 
lings. The project was planned and supervised by Dr. Thomas 
Parran, jr., of the United States Public Health Service. 

The formulation of standards for health service has occupied the attention of 
many public health authorities in recent years. After much deliberation, and 
after studying the health practice in more than 150 American municipalities, 
tentative standards for health service have been developed under the leadership 
of the American Public Health Association. ‘The method adopted by this organ- 
ization seeks to measure the status of health service in a city by applying a numer- 
icalscore. Values are assigned to all usual health activities; each of the 46 items 
of health service is scored; these scores are divided into 8 sections representing 
groups of activities such as vital statistics; communicable disease control; vene- 
real disease control; tuberculosis control; health of the child; sanitation; food and 
milk control; water and sewerage. ‘The total score for all health services in g 
city equals 1,000 points. The scores in general are based on character and 
extent of the health service rendered regardless of whether it is done by an official 
or voluntary agency. 


According to the report of the survey, the method described above 
furnishes in general ‘“‘an accurate picture of the health service in this 
group of cities.”’ 

‘‘Money invested in public health service pays handsome divi- 
dends.” The survey indicates that there is a very direct relation 
‘between the achievements of health services and the size of the funds 
available for such service. Expenditures through local health depart- 
ments ranged per capita from 8% cents in Moline to 61 cents in 
Evanston, the average for the 15 cities being 28 cents. The per capita 
expenditures by all health service agencies ran from 36 cents in Moline 
and Danville to $1 in Evanston, the average for the whole group being 
59 cents. The present health service expenditures in many munici- 
palities are not sufficient to carry out ‘the minimum necessary health 
program.” 

The chief hindrance to municipal public health service results from 
“the baneful influence of local partisan politics.” The communities 
which rank the highest in this survey have established their health 
services “‘on a scientific rather than a political basis.’”” The report 
stresses the fact that material progress in health service is dependent 
upon the removal of municipal! health departments from the domain 
of politics. 

een Springfield, Bloomington, and Quincy each employ a 
health officer whose whole time is taken up with his official duties. 
‘The Rockford health officer is practically on full time. . In nearly 
all of the other 10 municipalities the health officers are poorly paid 
and spend comparatively little time on health work. Only four of 
the cities have a well-defined scheme for the complete coordination 
of all their public health services. 

On the whole, the status of the health activities in these municipali- 
ties closely indicates to what extent local physicians have manifested 
sympathetic interest in city health problems. 'The medical profession 
seems to have adopted no state-wide policy with reference to various 
-phases of public health service. Harmonious progress would result 





1 [linois. Department of Public Health. Mlinois Health News, Springfield, May-June, 1926. 
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from a more vital interest of the medical societies in indorsing and 
directing municipal health programs. 

A striking and unnecessary diversity of methods is shown in differ- 
ent cities in dealing with the same health problem. The State 
publie health department should assume the leadership in formulating 
approved methods for carrying on all kinds of municipal health work. 

‘In the following statement a comparison is made, in percentages of 
the standard score, of the total health services in the municipalities 
covered in this Illinois survey. 


Score Score 
a i can icin ante datas dh mirehilews x i i a §2. 1 
Re Malt GLEE lege Set PR, cat uLaeneieeeee 47.2 
eee eos el GO. 5 | ‘Rock island... 2. el 46. 9 
Goi RANNG Sh 86 Aiucu seis 66.7 | Bloomington--_-_.__.--_.-_---- 46. 1 
Ook Ftd: bin didekbG + heitinsd thie A I aii i ic cs v's nen Wee bls 44.8 
I oi sis ier in > qo push tacit ER eR a IR: 44.6 
MaeMeeG OUT i 2b ose S7. t | Bast BE: bowie bo oe ek 41.5 
Gate Bebe. Seisewuc eulphes 52. 6 





As indicated in the preceding tabulation, Evanston leads with a 
total score of 81.2 per cent for all health activities. Rockford follows 
with 77 per cent, while Decatur, Springfield, and Oak Park received, 
respectively, ratings of 69.5, 66.7, and 59.9 per cent. The most 
unsatisfactory total score is that of East St. Louis—41.5 per cent. 
The average score for all health service in the 15 municipalities is 
56.3 per cent, which is only a little more than half of what might 
reasonably be accomplished by these communities in the way of 
health service. 

Vital statistics.—The birth and death data being recorded by the 
15 municipalities are reasonably complete, many of these cities, 
however, are not availing themselves of the knowledge to be secured 
from a study of their death statistics. On vital statistics work, 
Rockford’s score is 100 per cent, while Peoria’s is only 40 per cent. 

Control of communicable diseases.—The only uniform practices on 
communicable diseases control are those regulated by the State. 
Evanston holds the first place in the control of such diseases with a 
score of 81.7 percent. The average rating is 56.3 percent. A nurs- 
ing service for communicable diseases was needed in all cities at the 
time of the survey and has since been inaugurated in some of them. 
In only two of the 15 municipalities (Evanston and Decatur) have 
the health departments interested themselves in the problem of 
preventing diphtheria by giving toxin-antitoxin. In the matter of 
arm te prevention the great majority of the cities have an unenviable 
record. | 

Venereal disease control.—Venereal clinics have been established 


in Springfield, Decatur, Rockford, Peoria, and East St. Louis. In 


the other cities there are no organized facilities for the treatment of 
poor patients. ‘Every city should provide facilities for the free treat- 
ment of indigent persons suffering from venereal disease.’ In a 
number of cities physicians are failing to comply with the law in 
reporting cases of this disease. ‘‘ Measures for the control of venereal 
diseases constitute one of the most important of the unsolved health 
problems of the present day.” 
Tuberculosis control—tIn general, the antituberculosis activities 
were ‘‘well organized” but none of the 15 cities had a perfect score. 
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In this connection Rockford ranked highest with a rating of 84 per 
cent. The score for both Evanston and Peoria was 76 per cent, 
The average rating for all cities was 59 per cent, while that for East 
St. Louis was only 14 per cent. The most fully ‘developed and most 
widely employed service in tuberculosis control_was field nursing, 
while prevention or day camps and open-air class rooms were thie 
most neglected measures. 

Health of the child under school age—Evanston scored 100 per cent 
for its prenatal, infant, and preschool hygiene work, while Bloom- 
ington’s rating was only 19.5 per cent, the average score being 49.4 
percent. The infant welfare centers showed no uniformity i in method 
or technique. In Peoria, for example, the attendance is chiefly 
confined to sick babies of the poor. In other cities the clinics func- 
tion mainly along educational and preventive lines, being used to a 

greater or less extent for advising mothers in the matter of hygiene. 

A definite policy regarding the most desirable methods for the + oe la mn 
and operation of prenatal, infant, and preschool clinics should be agreed upo 
by the State department of publie health and the State medical society and the 
acceptance of this policy should be urged in these and other cities. These clinics 
should serve two functions: 

1. Treatment and cure only for persons unable to pay private physicians. 

2. Education of the mother and expectant mother in the fundamentals of in- 
fant and maternity hygiene. 

Health of the school child.—Peoria is the only municipality which 
has a full-time school physician and a full-time dentist. It out- 
ranks all the other cities on health service for school children, having 
a score of 85.3 per cent. Decatur, Oak Park, and Evanston score 
above 70 per cent, but Quincy and Danville are below 40. There 
is no medical inspection service for school children in 8 of the munic- 
ipalities and in 7 no organized dental hygiene measures. 

Sanitation.—The average score for sanitation services was 66 per 
cent, Evanston, Cicero, and Oak Park having a record of over 90 
per cent. Health in many of these cities is menaced by numerous 
open wells and privies. A well-defined policy for the operation of 
the sanitary inspection service is needed in Aurora, East St. Louis, 
Moline, Peoria, Decatur, Rock Island, Danville, and ‘Joliet. Records 
of such service should also be maintained. Similar recommendations 
are made for these eight cities and also for Springfield with reference 
to the organization of their food establishment health service. 

Control of miik supply.—The average score, 42.3 per cent, for the 
sanitary supervision of milk indicates serious neglect of this health 
service. A lack of inspection is the principal sin of omission in the 
cities covered in the survey, with the exception of Rockford, which 
has a score of over 81 per cent. Almost 100 per cent of the milk 
supply in Evanston is pasteurized, and more than 90 per cent in Oak 
Park, Rockford, Cicero, § ringfield, and Joliet. The amount ol 
pasteurization in Moline, Danville, and Decatur, however, is below 
50 per cent. 

ealth laboratory service.—Well-organized local public laboratory 
facilities for health service are reported for Rockford, Aurora, Evans- 
ton, Quincy, Decatur, and Oak Park. Springfield can conveniently 
avail itself of the State laboratory. The remaining six cities are in 
need of more adequate provisions for this character of health work. 
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Popular health vnstructions.—Rockford received the highest rating 
for popular health instruction, being ‘‘the only city (of the 15) in 
which the health department publishes monthly and annual reports 
through a health bulletin.” Decatur, Springfield, Oak Park, and 
Evanston rank next in the order named. ‘Generally speaking, purely 
educational service is the most neglected aspect of health work 
in the 15 cities surveyed.” The average rating for such activity 
being 29 per cent. ' 

General recommendations for administration of public health service.— 
The following recommendations are applicable with a few exceptions 
to all the cities covered by the survey: 


1. Appointment of full-time medical health officers trained especially for that 
work. 

2. Organization of active boards of health with overlapping terms for each 
member in order to insure continuity of policy and tenure of office in the health 
department. 

3. The development of comprehensive public health plans or programs. 

4. Coordination of all public health activities to conform with a well-defined 
plan. ; 

5. The adoption of such ordinances as may be necessary to give the health 
officer authority sufficient to fulfill his duty. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL. 
INSURANCE 





' Passage of Old-Age Pension Act in Kentucky 


HE Kentucky Legislature in its recent session passed an old- 

E age pension law, which was signed by the governor on March 

25, and became effective June 24, 1926. The maximum pen- 

sion provided is $250 a eur The county is the unit of administra- 

- and it is optional with each county to adopt or refuse the 
plan. 

Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Alaska preceded Kentucky in 
authorizing this method of caring for aged dependents, and a num- 
ber of other States are at present considering the matter. In Oregon, 
according to American Labor Legislation Review for June, 1926, an 
old-age pension initiative bill was submitted to the officials to be 
placed upon the ballot and voted upon in November of this year. 
In Massachusetts, Virginia, and Indiana official commissions have 
reported in favor of establishing old-age pensions by law, but the 
legislatures have not yet taken final action on the reports. New 
York recently appointed a joint legislative committee, with an appro- 
priation of $5,000, to survey and report upon the situation of the 
aged poor in the State, with a view to legislative action. Similar 
commissions were appointed in 1925 by Colorado and Minnesota. 





Workmen's Compensation Report of Tennessee 


classed as being administered by the courts, the State de- 

partment of labor is authorized to receive reports of acci- 
dents and copies of all settlements. Settlements are to be 
approved by the courts, but it is said that ‘“‘the records will show 
that less than 5 per cent of them are approved by the courts.” The 
division of workmen’s compensation in the department of labor 
therefore undertakes to check closely all settlements reported to it, 
and if they are not in conformity with the provisions of the law a 
- corrected settlement is requested. As a basis of such correction 
injured employees are communicated with, the statements of phy- 
sicians are secured, and the facts in general are developed. 

The current report of the workmen’s compensation division included 
in the third annual report of the department of labor, covers the 
calendar year 1925, during which 51 different claims where final 
settlements had been made were reopened, and additional payment 
secured ranging from $8.25 to $1,080, or $10,224 in all. Other state- 
ments indicate that this division, though without authority to pass 
on disputed claims, is influential in securing their adjustment, and, 
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in general, in making the law effective. On the receipt of the orig- 
inal accident report a form letter is mailed to the injured person, 
stating the essential provisions of the law and informing him as to 
the proper steps to be taken in making settlements. In serious cases 
dependents of the injured workman are immediately informed as to 
their rights under the law and proper blank forms are furnished for 
the giving of notice of claims for compensation. Appreciation is 
expressed of the cooperation received from employers and insurance 
carriers in regard to correcting erroneous settlements, as during the 
year “‘no employer or insurance carrier refused to make a corrected 
settlement when the facts were placed before them.’ However, 
differences of opinion existed in some cases as to the application of 
the law, calling for action by the courts. 

Another function of the division is the maintenance of files covering 
reports on employer’s proof of insurance. These certificates must 
be renewed yearly, and 4,816 were issued during the year. Insurance 
companies writing compensation insurance make reports to the 
division. Of the 4,816 employers operating under the law, 132 were 
self-insurers employing approximately 39,000 employees. 

During the year, 25,569 reports of injuries were received, of which 
10,457 called for compensation; 162 were fatal cases. Of this last 
class, settlements and memoranda of agreements were received in 
102 eases, the total awards amounting to $335,734, or an average of 
$3,291 per case. There were 287 dependents, cr an average of 2.7 
dependents per case, no dependents being left in 20 cases. 

Tables show the number of accidents reported and the amount of 
compensation paid therefor during the calendar year, besides adjust- 
ments reported from old files which were closed during the year. 
Thus, 25 cases credited to the year 1919 terminated during the year 
1925, 159 from the 1920 files, and 136 from those of 1921. The 
total number of cases coming over was 2,444, of which nearly one- 
half (1,074) were from the 1924 files. 

The number of accidents classed by industries and causes and by 
industry and nature conclude the tabular presentation. 
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Mothers’ Pensions in Ontario 


HE Fifth annual report of the Ontario Mothers’ Allowances 
- Commission shows that for the year ending October 31, 1925, 
pensions were paid to a total of 5,007 families, in which there 
were 14,577 children under 16. The total amount paid in pensions 
for the year was $1,781,281, an increase of $73,387 over the previous 
year. The cost of administration was reduced to 4 per cent. 
Attention is called to the fact that one-eighth of the whole ex- 
penditure for pensions ($228,482) was directly due to tuberculosis, 
being paid to families in which the fathers had either died of the 
disease or been totally incapacitated by it or in which both parents 
had died of it and the children were being supported in foster homes. 
The pensions are administered through a central commission and 
100 local boards, with the aid of 17 investigators, who keep in the 
closest possible touch with the families in receipt of the pensions. 
The pension may be withdrawn at any time if the home conditions 
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are unsatisfactory, so it serves as a powerful incentive to improve- 
ment in households of the less desirable sort. The investigators 
agree that with the definite allowance to count on, and the advice and 
sympathetic interest of the visitors and local committees at thei: 
service, the mothers accomplish far more in the way of advance thsy 
the money value of the pension could be expected to produce. Homes 
are kept together and improved, and children are kept in schoo! 
until they have something beyond the bare minimum enforced hy 
law. Moreover, when they do leave school it is not a matter o! 
necessity for them to take the first job which offers, regardless of i:s 
possibilities. On the contrary, it is often possible to place them in 
work suited to their tastes and capacities, in which they have a good 
prospect of advancement. 

Data given concerning the beneficiaries of the pension during tie 
year show that of the 5,007 families aided nearly 50 per cent had one 
or two children under 16 (all but 77 of these having 2), 25 per cent 
had 3, 14 per cent had 4, while in the remainder the number of 
children under i6 ran up as high as 11 in one case. The averace 
number of children per family ranged from 2.71 in towns to 3.35 in 
judicial districts. 

In 828 cases the pension was canceled during the year. In over 
half of these (429 cases) the cancellation was due to the fact that one 
or two children reached 16 or left school or that the widow remarried. 
Three pensions were canceled because of false information given a‘ 
the time of application and 75 because of unsatisfactory home 
conditions. In the other cases the family had become able to sup- 
port itself, the imeapacitated husband had recovered, the family 
had moved away from the Province of Ontario, or there was some 
other cause not involving any reflection upon the character of the 
beneficiaries. 
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Building Permits in Principal hy the United States: First Half of 
1 


JULY 1, 1926, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began the 
collection of data concerning building permits issued in the 
first six months of 1926 in the 78 cities of the United States 

which had a le one of 100,000 or over according to the estimate 
of the Census Bureau as of July 1, 1925. The data were in most 
instances obtained by mail from the city building officials. In afew 
cases, however, it was necessary to send agents of the bureau to 
cities to compile the information from the official records of such 
cities. The States of Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, and 
Illinois, which now collect similar information from cities within their 
borders, have cooperated with the bureau in this study, the data being 
es to the bureau by State officials who collect these reports 
monthly. 

Prior to 1926 data were collected semiannually from the 68 cities 
which had a population of 100;000 or over according to the 1920 
census. The seope of the inquiry was this year extended to include 
10 other cities which, according to the estimate of the Census Bureau,, 
have since the last census reached a population of 100,000. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and. the number 
and estimated cost of each of the different kinds for which permits 
were issued in the 78 cities during the six months ending June 30, 


1926,.the per cent that. the number of each kind forms of the total 


number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total 
cost, and’ the average cest per building. 

As shown by the table, 54.1 per cent of the buildings for which 
permits were issued in the 78 cities during the period covered were 
residential buildings, and 66.8 cents out of each dollar spent on: the 
construction of new buildings in these cities was for this class of 
structure. . 

It. should. be remembered. that the costs as shown in these tables 
are estimated—that is, they are the costs as stated by the prospective 
builder at the time he applies fora permit. Insome cities this amount 
is checked over carefully by officials. in the building commissioner’s 
office.. In other cities the check is not so careful or may not. be 
made at all. There is a tendency for the builder to underestimaie 
the cost. In some cities permits are charged for according to the 
cost of the building, and this prompts the builder to keep his estimate 
down but impels the inspector to keep it up te the proper amount. 
Another reason that tends to keep estimates low is that an owner- 
builder may have the idea that taxes are assessed according to the 
cost shown on the building permit. Partly counterbalancing. the 
tendency. to low estimates is the fact that speculative builders may at 
times overestimate the cost in order to impress prospective buyers. 


_— 





Nos: 205, 318; 347, 363; and 397 ofthe 
July, 192%; April, io July and October, 1933; June and Octobér, 1924; June, July, and October, 1925; and 
June; and Jaly,.1926.: 
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TaBLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS ACCORDING TO PERMiTg 
ISSUED IN 78 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1926, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








Buildings for which permits were issued 





ee, 


Estimated cost 
Kind of building 





ns, 


Per A Verage 
Amount cent of per 
total building 


ee 





Residential buildings 


One-family dwellings $374, 929, 350 
Two-family dwellings 102, 929, 851 
One-family and two-family dwellings with 

stores combined c 21, 117, 089 
Multi-family dwellings 367, 478, 406 
Multi-family dwellings with stores combined-_. ‘ 31, 264, 464 
FRO ace bl dds end Aicbctadcedwccsuavcess : 72, 661, 358 
Lodging houses ( 329, 400 
All other 14, 420, 800 


985, 130, 718 


to 
ae 


$4, oigied 


fad 


8, 543 


10, 27] 
53, 351 
56, 844 
610, 600 
36, 600 
221, 858 


-~-~ 
rlepEe x 
rio o-oo OF 





3 





9, 830 


— 





48, 689, 729 
15, 193, 610 
73, 019, 325 


149, 815 
46, 606 
48, 615 
16, 800 

422 
3, 619 

180, 734 

164, 574 

111, 288 
97, 828 


208, 160 


Factories and workshops 
Public garages 

Private garages 

Service stations 
Institutions 

Office buildings 

Public buildings 

Public works and utilities 
Schools and libraries 


-_ -o~ 
~ i i 
oor wnhre w “Icn © Wh to 


Stables and barns 
Stores and warehouses 
All other 


° as, Pr. Or. rem 
Hl ak NONWNISCOCHODOOCOwW 


- PP. .. 








»~ 
on 
© 


489, 655, 211 
1, 474, 785, 929 























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


The costs as shown cover the cost of the building alone and not the 
cost of the land on which the building is erected. 

It should also be borne in mind that the buildings enumerated are 
those for which permits were issued and that often considerable time 
elapses between the time of issuing the permit and the time of the 
completion of the building. 

Permits were issued during the six-month period ending June 30, 
1926, for 78,483 one-family dwellings, or 42.3 per cent of all new build- 
ings, in the 78 cities. The next most numerous kind of building was 
private garages of which there were 65,769, or 35.5 per cent of all 
new buildings. 

The greatest expenditure for any one class of buildings was also for 
one-family dwellings, their cost being 25.4 per cent of the total cost of 
all buildings. Multi-family dwellings were a close second, however, 
(24.9 per cent of the total). More money was spent for multi-family 
dwellings and for multi-family dwellings with stores therewith (which 
are practically the same class of building) than for one-family dwell- 
ings. These two classes of apartment y es together account for 
an expenditure of $398,742,870 as compared with $374,929,350 for 
one-family dwellings. Stores and warehouses account for the 
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greatest expenditure of any class of nonresidential buildings, their 
cost being 6.4 per cent of the total amount. 

Hotels cost more per building than any other class of structure, 
the average cost of these buildings being $610,600. The most costly 
buildings in the nonresidential group were schools and libraries, an 
average expenditure of $208,160 being shown for them. The average 
cost of all residential buildings was $9,830, as compared with $5,752 
for nonresidential buildings. Excluding private garages, however, 
which comprise over 75 per cent of the number of all nonresidential 
buildings and have an average cost of only $422, the average cost of 
the re nonresidential buildings would be $23,860. The aver- 
age cost of all new buildings, residential and nonresidential, for which 
permits were issued in these cities was $7,957. 


Families Provided For 


ABLE 2 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits 
were issued in 68 identical cities in the first half of 1925 and the 
first half of 1926. 
Taste 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN DWELLINGS 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 68 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 
1925 AND OF 1926, BY KIND OF DWELLING 








ili - fi 
Number of buildings Fanailianproriied for 
for which permits 


were issued Number Per cent 





Kind of dwelling 





First First First First First | First 
half of half of half of half of | half of | half of 
1925 1926 1926 1 1926 





























1925 

One-family dwellings...............----.------ 89, 807 74, 029 89, 807 74, 029 42.8 36. 7 
pp gE ee ree 17, 616 11, 864 35, 232 23, 728 16.8 11.8 

One-family and two-family dwellings with 
Bel ig 2, 631 2, 082 4, 375 3, 310 2.1 1.6 
Multi-family dwellings._...............-...... 6, 382 6, 806 74, 236 94, 330 35. 4 46.8 
Multi-family dwellings with store combined___ 720 548 6, 319 6, 288 3.0 3.1 
Petal. 262... SRE hl TE SP REARS 80 Re 117, 156 | 95,279 | 209,969 | 201,685 | 100.0 100. 0 





There were 201,685 families provided for by all classes of dwellings 
in these 68 cities in the first half of 1926 as compared with 209,969 
in the first half of 1925, a decrease of 3.9 per cent. One-famil 
dwellings which provided for 89,807 families, or 42.8 per cent of a 
families provided for in the first half of 1925, provided for only 74,029 
families, or 36.7 per cent of all families in the first half of 1926. In 
striking contrast, multi-family dwellings (apartment houses) pro- 
vided for only 74,236 families, or 35.4 per cent of all families in the 
first half of 1925, and for 94,330 families, or 46.8 per cent of all 
families in the first half of 1926. Two-family dwellings provided for 
35,232 families in the first half of 1925, or 16.8 per cent of all families 
provided for during that period, and for 23,728 during the first half 
of 1926, or 11.8 per cent of all families provided for. ins 

Table 3 shows the number and spray am, distribution of families 
provided for by the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 cities from 
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which reports were received for the first six months of each of the 
years 1922 to 1926. For convenience one and two family dwellings 
with stores therewith have been grouped with two-family dwellings 
and multi-family dwellings with stores therewith have been grouped 
with multi-family dwellings. 


TasBLeE 3.—_ NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY THE DIFFER. 
ENT KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1929, 
1928, 1924, 1926, AND: 1926 





—t> $333 








Number of families provided for tn— Per cent of families provided 


























for in— 

One- Two- Multi- | All classes One- Two- Multi- 

family family famity | of family family family 
dwellings | dwellings !| dwellings?! dwellings | dwellings | dwellings!|dwellings? 

First half of— 

 ? aa 63, 892 32, 351 51, 006 147, 249 43. 4 22.0 34. 6 
‘| ROSAS weg: 77, 875 39, 314 77, 8% 195, O15 39.9 20.-2 39. 9 
) ES oe 82, 514 50, 904 69, 619 203, 037 40. 6 25.1 34.3 
eS RE ae et 87, 783 39, 320 80, 291 207, 394 42.3 19.0 38.7 
Weep ee ts | 71, 818 26, 727 100, 201 | 198, 746 36. 1 13.4 50.4 





1 Includes one and two family dwellings with stores therewith. 
2 Includes multi-family dwellings with stores therewith. 


In these 65 cities 198,746 families were provided with habitations 
im new buildings in the first half of 1926. In the same period of 1922 
dwellings were provided for 147,249 families; in 1925 a high point 
was reached with 207,394 families provided for. The number pro- 
vided for during the first half of 1926 was smaller than during the like 
period ineither 1924 or-1925, and is the first time that a decrease from a 
preceding year has been shown. 

The total number of families accommodated this year fell below the 
1924 mark, the number of families provided for in one-family dwellings 
fell below the 1923 one-family total, and the percentage of one-family 
dwellings is this year the smallest for the five-year period. The 
number of families provided for in multi-family dwellings in these 
65 cities increased to 100,201 during the first half of 1926, showing a 
large increase over 1925 even though the total number of families 
provided for in all classes of dwellings had shown adecrease. Multi- 
family dwellings during the first six months of 1926 provided for 
more than half of the total number of families housed in new dwellings 
during this period. This is the largest percentage ever shown in 2 
like period for any class of dwelling. e next highest percentage 
being that of 43.4 for one-family dwellings in 1922. 

There were fewer families provided for in two-family dwellings 
during the first half of 1926 than during any like period since the 
beginning of the compilation of these records by the bureau. The 
number of families provided for in two-family dwellings reached 
the peak in the first half of 1924, when 50,904 families, or 25.1 per cent 
of the total, were provided for in this class of dwelling. 

Comparing the first half of 1922 with the first half of 1926, there 
is an increase of 12.4 per cent in the number of families provided for 
in one-family dwellings, a decrease of 17.4 per cent im the number 
provided for in two-family dwellings, an increase of 96.4 per cent in 
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the number for multi-family dwellings, and an inerease of 35 per cent 
in the number provided for in all classes of dwellings. 


Trend. of. Building, 1925. and 1926 


TABLE 4 shows the number and cost of each of the different kinds 

of buildings for the 68 identical cities from which reports. were 
received in the first half of 1925 and 1926 and the percentage of in- 
erease or decrease in the number and in the cost in the first half of 1926 
as compared with the first half of 1925. 








Taste 4.—-NUMBER AND COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN 68 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1925 AND 1926, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
















Buildings for which permits were issued Per cent of in- 












crease (+) or 4 
decrease (—), ; 
first half of 1926 j 
Kind of building First half of 1925 First half of 1926 Beg ery * 





of 1925 













Number 





Number| Cost 



















Residential buildings 









One-taentty dwellings_......-.--..---. 80,807 | $408, 306,932 | 74,029 | $358,406,583 | —17.6] —12.2 
Two-family dweltings --------...- ----| 17,616] 149,506,800 | 11,864} 101,752,005 | —32.7] —32.0 
One and two-family dwellings with 

stores-combined._..---------.------ 2, 631 28, 222,081 | 2,032 20, 863,083 | —22.3] —26.1 
Multi-family dwellings ----..--.--.--- 6, 382 301, 219, 676 6,806 | 365, 834, 650 +6.6| +21.5 
Multi-family dweilings with stores 

combined ........------------------ 720 34, 255, 003 548 31, 234,464 | —23.9] -—88 
Hotels - -. ....------------------------ 125 52, 346, 464 115 72, 033, 358 —8.0| +37.6 
Lodging houses ........-------------- 4 271, 000 8 325, 400 | +100.0} +20.1 
Alfother......------.-------------+-- 60 17, 825, 958 63 14, 400,800} +5.0] —19. 














a a ae 117, 345 964, 850, 293 



























































“Terre 3 259, 987 ‘ 44.8 
PG Te eer 370 22, 212, 351 293 14, 431, 190 | —20.8} —35.0 
Factories and workshops .._..----...- 1, 526 63, 138, 451 1, 422 71, 673, 500 —6.8 | +13.5 
Public garages.____-.................- 1, 368 37, 037,550} 1, 609 27, 400,959 | —13.9 | —26.0 
Private garages.._.--.......-.----...- 68, 222 31, 052, 069 | 62, 366 26, 665, 041 —& 61 —14.1 } 
Saerwece Stannems - . - - 65 sy -b-~--- 5 2- 1, 452 4, 528, 497 1, 247 4,500,915 | —141 —.6 £a 
TRICNOU. « - oo ooh wens ed. 73: 29, 340, 268 64 12, 980,039.} —12.3 | —55.8 ty 
Office buildings .................-.... 546 | 101, 914, 901 506 87,478,792 | —7,.3) —142 
Public buildings _.._.....2.-------..- 90 9, 090, 776° 87 9, 364,652} —3.3} 43.0 iy 
Public works.and utilities........._- 273 14, 270, 917 168 16, 274, 686-} —38.5 | +140 a 
Scheels and fbraries .......-....-..- 337 52, 816, 470 274 57, 361,420.| —B.7 +8. 6 if 
Shae 2 gS Eee 5, 841 2, 480, 334) 5, 690 2,579,007 | —2.6} +40 by 
Stables and barns ..............--.._- 161 385, 598° 87 232,810.| —46.0} —39.6 aq 
Stores and warchouses...........-...-] 5,330 100, 413, 468 5, 054 92, 697,023 —5.2 —7.7 at 
J Gal eR Os er EE 1, 408 2, 578, 699 | 1, 485 6,580,711} +5.5} 4955.2 iP 
a Grier wae aed 87,864 826,520,271} 80,659] 477,659,665} —&2| —7.5 
oe : 
Grandtotal _.........--.--—... 205, 209% BA. 008, £76, Fa 176,124 | 1, 442,509,958} —142| —44 iy 
4; 
i 
In the 68 cities from which reports were received for both the first y 
half of 1925 and the first half of 1926 there was a decrease of 14.2 i 
per cent in the total number of new build for which permits : 





were issued in the first half of 1926 as eompared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. In the estimated expenditure for all new build- 
mgs there was a decrease of 4.4 per cent. Residential baiilings de- 
creased in number at a greater rate than nonresidential buildii 







ings 
and at a lesser rate in estimated expenditures. There was a decrease 
of 18.6 per cent inthe number of residential buildings and a decrease 
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of 2.7 per cent in the estimated expenditure for these buildings, while 
the number of nonresidential buildings decreased 8.2 per cent and 
the money spent for their construction decreased 7.5 per cent. 

While the amount of money spent for amusement buildings in the 
68 cities increased from $45,259,987 in the first half of 1925 to 
$47,438,929 in the first half of 1926, or 4.8 per cent, the amount 
spent for churches declined from $22,212,351 to $14,431,190, or 35 per 
cent. More money was spent for apartment houses, hotels, factories, 
public buildings, publie works and utilities, and schools in the first 
six months of 1926 than the like period of 1925 and less for one- 
family dwellings, two-family dwellings, office buildings, and stores. 

All classes of both nonresidential buildings (except “ All other”) 
and of residential buildings (except apartment houses, lodging houses, 
and ‘‘Other residential’’) decreased in number in the first six months 
of 1926 as compared with the same period of 1925. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


"TABLE 5 shows the per capita expenditure for new ype gt new 
housekeeping dwellings, additions and repairs, and for all build- 

ing in each of the 78 cities for which reports were received for the first 

six mohths of 1926. 

Taste 5.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEP. 


ING DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 
78 CITIES, IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1926 
































- Per — PM Per pais 
er capita| expendi- ota expendi- 

nese oe expendi- ture for | per capita — a ture for 

City and State pop ly 1 ture for repairs, expendi- fo: meth new 

1996 ? new additions, | ture for all oe house- 

buildings | and altera-| building keeping 
tions dwellings 
Dis Gia it iiin teniintdainn thy 1 208, 435 $38. 05 $2. 88 $40. 93 24 $24. 47 
pS A. ere ae i 119, 000 104. 90 11.19 116. 09 2 36. 99 
BEER, GOs... .citsbicccbebicceed 1 200, 616 57.51 3. 56 61. 07 11 15. 76 
Baltimore, Md__.____._.__..____. 808, 000 21. 66 4.41 26. 06 54 14. 13 
Birmingham, Ala--__-_.....-___. 211, 000 40. 33 3.71 44. 03 21 19. 74 
Boston, Mass. - ..........-..-.... 787, 000 28. 65 6.51 35. 16 32 12. 22 
Bridgeport, Conn--~-............. 1 143, 535 9. 26 1. 94 11. 20 73 3. 86 
NES it ESET Sas 544, 000 23.70 2. 00 25. 71 58 11.31 
Cambridge, Mass..--.-.....-.-.. 122, 000 22. 21 6.71 28, 92 45 14. 60 
Cazaden, N. J_.....-2.2.-..--.... 131, 000 23. 99 2.39 26. 38 51 11.79 
Comten, Giee... . 4.85 siidd-..at 110, 000 24. 86 2. 58 27. 43 49 16. 51 
Chicago, Hil, -_-..._....---------- 3, 048, 000 58. 68 1.55 60. 23 12 36. 86 
Cincinnati, Sibi sc0_dcskc 411, 000 28. 66 4. 82 33. 48 35 18. 56 
Cleveland, Ohio._................ 960, 000 34. 31 2.15 36. 46 28 15. 31 
Columbus, Ohio..__..-....-...--- 285, 36. 07 4. 87 40. 94 23 26. 10 
DEO, DE wig dis Upindene ob 200, 000 47.56 6. 09 53. 65 16 32. 56 
pe, | ER EE 177, 000 18. 45 4. 65 23. 09 62 11. 79 
pA ERD Baers bt ape 285, 000 22. 87 3. 24 26. 11 53 1 7. 8 
Des Moines, Iowa_-_............- 146, 000 18. 65 . 89 19. 54 67 6. 92 
Detroit, Mich... .............-... 1, 290, 000 70. 52 4. 06 74. 58 8 47. 43 
a | SSeS See 113, 000 24. 57 4.13 28. 70 47 11. $4 
a  wadinmiie 109, 000 4. 58 1.47 6. 05 77 2. 58 
Fall River, Mass_..............-. 131, 000 6. 09 3.74 9. 83 76 4. 27 
Flint, Mich. _ 2202222222222. 137, 000 25. 95 3. 44 29. 39 44{ 18.18 
Fort Worth, Tex___.--..--.----_- 159, 000 75. 46 11.76 87, 23 5 32. 57 
Grand Rapids, Mich_--__.._____- 156, 000 26. 47 9. 86 36. 33 29 19. 17 
Hartford, Conn..........-...-.... 164, 000 39. 12 6. 97 46. 08 19 29, 81 
pe a | 2 164, 954 97. 12 3.36 100. 48 4 48. 59 
Indiana Ms, Keg rid eb ek 367, 000 23. 28 3. 52 26. 80 50 14. 06 
Jersey City, lalla HE 318, 000 24. 83 1,18 26. 01 55 17. 59 
Kansas City, Kans__....--.---.-- 117, 000 10. 75 . 99 11. 73 72 8. 56 
Kansas City, Mo...-.-...---.----- 375, 000 27. 90 1. 58 29. 48 43 18, 25 
Los Angeles _t li cee cee al 1 576, 673 95. 30 14. 23 109. 53 3 56. 41 
Louisville, Ky..........---------- 311, 000 36. 11 3.61 39. 72 25 97. 18 
ee” i Se 3 110, 296 2. 83 2. 08 4. 91 78 2. 31 

1 Population as of 1920 census. ’ State census Jan. 1, 1925. 
1E ated population as of July 1, 1925. 
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Taste 5.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE FOR NEW BUILDINGS, NEW HOUSEKEEFP- 
ING DWELLINGS, AND FOR ADDITIONS AND REPAIRS TO OLD BUILDINGS IN 78 
CITIES, IN THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1926—Continued 
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- . | Per — 7 | a 
: er capita; expendi- otal . | expendi- 
es expendi- ture for | per capita | Rank it ture for 
City and State pom i ture for repairs, | expendi- | Pe di new 
1928 ’ new additions, | ture for all | ares | house- 
buildings | and altera-| building | “™ keeping 
tions dwellings 
| } 
Lynn, Mag@s..05.6..02252'-0 5.00. 104, 000 $19. 31 $4. 83 $24. 14 | 59 $13.84 
Memphis, Tenn......-.. ...--.--- 177, 000 39. 86 7. 06 46. 92 18 | 40. 53 
Milwaukee, Wis.....-.......-.... 517, 000 28. 48 4.31 32. 79 37 | 16. 94 
Minneapolis, Minn..__._._....._- 434, 000 22. 70 3.11 25. 81 57 | 15. 86 
Nashville, Tenn...........-.--.-- 137, 000 17. 46 3. 00 20. 47 | 66 | 6. 82 
Newark, N.J.........--.--.--..- 459, 000 46. 81 5. 56 52. 37 | 17| 21.50 
New Bedford, Mass_.....-__..._. 3119, 539 10, 82 1. 09 11. 91 | 71 | 4.73 
New Haven, Conn_-.--.__-_.--__ 182, 000 25. 93 2. 80 28.73 46 9. 37 
New Orleans, La._..............- 419, 000 17. 79 1. 47 19. 25 68 | 6. 81 
i e. Oo} > 7a as 5, 924, 000 80. 95 5.18 86. 13 6 | 52. 36 
Noridlty Wee..2-.u5.5. 2 Le 174, 000 8. 96 1. 37 10. 33 74 | 5.11 : 
Oakland,-Oalifo. ooo 2. ste 261, 000 53. 43 5. 38 58. 81 13 31. 68 : 
Oklahoma City, Okla__---..___.- 4 104, 080 29. 67 1. 73 31.39 40 17. 46 i 
Omaha; Ne@mRs...£.. 22365 s..22i- 215, 400 23. 66 2. 27 25. 92 56 10. 42 e 
Se rs ae 143, 000 20. 95 5. 33 26. 27 52 14. 64 a 
Philadelphia, Pa_-..........-..-- 2, 008, 000 30. 98 4. 08 35. 05 33 15. 54 a 
iq, ee 637, 000 27. 22 4. 28 31.51 39 14. 23 yy 
POR icc. en. 2-2 2 282, 383 55. 45 5. 66 61.11 10 40. 51 a 
Provenemes, Bes Ts oso sett 275, 000 40. 07 5. 99 46. 06 20 16. 10 ; 
pa A 114, 000 23. 52 5. 16 28. 68 48 9. 59 7 
pa | eS ee 189, 000 31. 97 3. 84 35. 81 31 19.15 
Roohéstetede) Viaid- -¢2.--ieaa5s 321, 000 31. 54 5.74 37. 23 27 17. 39 4 
Oe, Se enn cn 830, 000 25. 92 7.07 32, 99 36 25.74 
St. Pamiiaeee 665 ei 248, 000 28. 41 5. 46 33. 87 34 21. 63 
Salt Lake City, Utah..........._- 133, 000 20. 45 1. 95 22. 40 64 1L. 37 
San Antonio, Tex_-_.__._._____- 205, 000 37. 84 .72 38. 56 26 13. 69 
: San Diego, Calif.._-.............. 110, 000 79. 91 6. 06 85. 96 7 48. 44 
® San Francisco, Calif..__._.____ 567, 000 49. 82 6.13 55. 95 15 25.77 
i Sereuipeaaeesat Joc Oc ft 143, 000 9. 41 . 68 10. 09 75 2. 50 
™ Seattle, Wash_-.:-.---.------.-.- 1315, 312 51. 92 6. 21: 58. 13 14 29. 85 
7 Spokane, Wash..._._........___-- 109, 000 12. 74 3. 22 15. 96 7 11.13 
Springfield, Mass__--...-....-_-- 145, 000 28. 42 2.72 31.14 41 19. 43 
SVE Foo coscnncackecanncw-oe 184, 000 26. 11 4. 60 30. 71 2 16. 77 a 
CCS 106, 000 36. 48 4.76 41, 25 22 | 15.71 4 
(i ee 294, 000 19. 71 4.19 23. 90 60 11. 34 iy 
yy... ee ORES ee 134, 000 18. 08 2. 65 20. 73 65 7. 98 j 
yo ee ee re 133, 000 19, 59 3.17 22. 76 63 14. 43 Pi 
ewes 103, 000 22. 84 1. 08 23. 87 61 14, 89 i 
Washington, D. C__...-.__-.-_-- 528, 000 61. 95 4. 64 66. 59 9 50. 21 4 
Wilmington, Del_.__..........--- 124, 000 15. 95 3. 09 19. 05 69 9. 52 B 
Worcester; Danes. 25-22... 193, 000 28.17 4. 20 32. 37 38 17. 46 oe 
-f ~§ -& aa 116, 000 123. 30 4.34 127. 64 1 100. 81 1 
Youngstown, Ohio._.._........-- 165, 000 35. 75 . 48 36. 23 30 17. 62 
| tak pleat 31, 577, 223 46. 70 4.27 50; 08 |. -.22.-..- 98. 43 





1 Population as of 1920 census. 


2 Estimated population as of July 1, 1925. 


§ State census Jan. 1, 1 


925. 
4 Estimated population as of July 1, 1924, 


$46.70 was for new buildings and $4.27 for repairs. 


The 78 cities, which according to the estimate of the Cenus Bureau 
have a population of 100,000 or over, during the first half of 1926 


spent on all buildings $50.98 for each inhabitant. Of this amount 


ee ee ees 






















The greatest per capita expenditure was in Yonkers, N. Y., where 
$127.64 for each man, woman, and child was spent for all building 
during the period scheduled. The lowest per capita expenditure was 
in Lowell, Mass., where only $4.91 per person was spent. New York : 
had a per capita expenditure for all construction work of $86.13; k 
Chicago, $60.23; Detroit, $74.58; and Los Angeles, $109.53. | 
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Albany, Houston, Los Angeles, and Yonkers all showed an expendi- 
ture of over $100 to each mhabitant, while El Paso, Fall River, and 
Lowell all spent less than $10 per person during this period. 


Housing in Relation to Population 


"PABLE 6 gives detailed information for building permits issued 

in 68 cities in the first half of 1925 and for 78 cities in the first 
half of 1926. Part 1 of the table gives the number and cost of 
each kind of dwelling, the number of families provided for by each 
type of house, and the ratio of families provided for te each 16,000 
population. It will be noted that the ratio of families provided for 
is based both on the population according to the 1920 census and on 
the estimated or actual population for the specified year. The ratio 
is worked on the different bases because it is thought that some 
perhaps would prefer the 1920 figures, as they are in most instances 
the latest figures given in the census enumerations. In 1925 a census 
was made by the States of lowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Rhode Island, and in these cases the Census Bureau used the 
State figures. The other population figures are estimates in most 
eases, but are undoubtedly more nearly correct for their respective 
years than the 1920 census figures would be. 

The 68 cities from which reports were received in the first half 
of 1925 provided housing for 209,969 families, or at the rate of 76.5 
families to each 10,000 of population, according to the 1920 census, 
and of 70.1 families aecording to the estimated 1925 population. 
The 78 cities reporting for the first half of 1926 provided for 207,231 
families, a ratio, according to the 1920 census, of 73.2 families to each 
19,000 of population, and, according to the 1926 estimate, a ratio of 
65.6 families to each 10,000 of population. 

The following 13 cities provided housing for 100 or more families 
to each 10,000 of population during the first six months of 1926, 
accordmg to the 1920 census. (The 1920 census figures are used 
because the Census Bureau has made no 1926 estimates for several 
of the cities.) 

San Diego 9 
Los Angeles Washington 7 
Fort Worth ; 
Portland, Oreg = 
Birmingham 3. 
Hartford 2. 2 





Té will be noted that California and Texas each have three cities 
m this group which provided during this half year a dwelling place 
for over 100 familtes to each 10,000 of the cities’ population. 

Part 2 of the table shows the number and cost of nonresidentia! 
buildmgs in each of the eities covered. 

Part 3 gives the number and cost of additions and repairs to old 
buildings, the grand total of the number and cost of new buildings, 
and repairs to old buildings, the number end cost of installations, 
and the rank in cost of construction in the cities reporting. 

During the first half of 1926 there were 90,364 permits issued for 
additions and repairs to old buildings, at a cost of $134,898,195, in 
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ihe 78 cities reporting for that period, as compared with 88,277, 
costing $133,589,753, in the 68 cities during the like period of 1925. 
The cities reporting issued 34,907 permits for installations for the 
frst half of 1926, the estimated cost of which was $19,534,750. The 
corresponding figures for 1925 were 36,117, and $16,937,145. 

The grand total of all new buildings, together with repairs to old 
buildings, was 275,710 in the first half of 1926 and 293,486 in the 
frst half of 1925. The total estimated cost of these operations was 
$1,609,684,124 in the period seheduled in 1926 and $1,642,064,118 
for the corresponding period of 1925. 

Following is a list of the five leading cities for each of the periods 
and the total amount expended for construction work in each: 


1925 1926 

a dal A dn i A Ra Se eon $461, 513,809 $510, 263, 696 
il, Hes NS ei RR RR 204, 239,810 183,577, 891 
pewelt--- ~~~ ~~ 3 noe ee --. 89, 562, 885 96, 204, 092 
Pl 8 BAe EST. $5, 884, 680 70, 379, 825 
REINS Spans Honea: 83, 175, 457 63, 161, 395 
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90 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Educational Campaign for Better Housing and Home Making ' 


ETTER Homes in America, an educational organization of whose 
board of directors Herbert Hoover is president, while Presiden; 
Coolidge is chairman of the advisory council, announces that 

since the inception of its work each year has seen an increase in the 
number of local committees dealing with the problem of bringing good 
houses within reach of wage-earning families. The committees may 
undertake the remodeling of old houses for this purpose or the build- 
ing of new, but the limitation of expense is kept well to the front. 

he median price of houses demonstrated by our committees was reduced from 

$5,660 in 1923 to $4,694 in 1925. From the returns so far available for 1926 it 
would appear that the median cost has this year been still further reduced to 
approximately $3,700; in any ease, well under $4,000. 

The general plan of the organization’s work is to form local com- 
mittees, which conduct educational campaigns as to the possibilities 
of attractive and healthful housing at prices varying with the different 
classes whose needs are to be met. Demonstration houses are erected, 
or old, ugly, or inconvenient houses are remodeled into comfortable 
and satisfactory homes. Intelligence and skill are applied to the 
questions of utilizing space so as to obtain the most in the way of 
convenience and utility for a given amount spent in construction. 
Kitchens and dining rooms, stairs and passages and entries and such 
closets and shelving as may be included, are carefully planned to 
reduce the work of the housewife; and model rooms are furnished 
to show how to get the best effects from whatever amount may be 
devoted to furnishing. To help in this matter, the organization 
publishes a plan book of small fsties: prepared by the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, while another pamphlet, prepared hy 
members of the Department of Commerce, discusses in clear and 
nontechnical language the problem of financing the building or buying 
of a house, and gives the uninitiated person an idea of how to set 
about securing a home of his own. 

An interesting study published by the organization deals with the 
school-practice houses and home-economics cottages throughout the 
country. In the practice houses a group of home-economics students 
actually live and carry on the home-making activities characteristic of 
any home. The home-economics cottage is a house in which much of 
the home-economics work is carried on, but which does not have 
students in residence. Reports were received concerning 77 scliool- 
ae houses in 37 States and 57 home-economics cottages in 17 

tates and the Philippine Islands. The practice houses vary widely 
in size, equipment, and cost, but the cheapest are designed to contain 
all the essentials for a comfortable, healthful, and dignified home life. 
Often the home is built by student labor, and when completed may be 
used to furnish training for both sexes. This is especially useful! in 
coeducational institutions. 

Furniture, for example, may be made by students and the repair of the house 
may also be taken care of by the boys under the direction of vocational teachers. 
Some of the schools are now developing courses in home mechanics under shop 


courses. Tasks are assigned to students in such courses that would be typical in 
the maintenance of any home. 


— 





1 Better Homes in America (Inc.). Washington, D. C., Publication, 1924-1926. 1926. 
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The group in residence usually remains from 6 to 10 weeks, and 
during that time carries on such activities as cooking, cleaning, table 
setting, table serving, budget aking, buying, and household manage- 
ment. In 16 of the 77 houses a child is kept in residence to give an 
opportunity for study and practice in caring for babies. 

The home-economics cottage is a less ambitious enterprise, but has 
fully as wide a field of usefulness. There are some 200 of them in the 
United States, largely located in rural communities or in small cities. 
Here they serve as demonstration centers for the whole neighborhood. 

The school cottages in small communities have an excellent opportunity to 
assist local families to new housing standards and to inform them of the use of 
labor-saving devices, short cuts in household work, and ‘up-to-date methods in 
household operation and care. * * * Insome of the little towns in Virginia 


where these cottages are located practically every housewife in the community 
is entirely familiar with the work that goes on there. 





— 
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Dwellers in Furnished Rooms 


HE “furnished room” is a development of modern urban life. 

Its prevalence and its evil effects, individually and socially, are 

discussed in a paper by Harvey W. Zorbaugh, of the Ohio 

Wesleyan University, published in the American Journal of Sociology 
for July, 1926. 

The article is based on a survey of the rooming houses on the lower 
north side of Chicago. In this district there were 1,139 rooming 
houses, in which 23,007 people were living. An intensive study of 90 
blocks in the better rooming area north of Chicago Avenue revealed 
the fact that 71 per cent of all the houses in this district took roomers, 
and that of the people who live in these rooms 52 per cent are single 
men, 10 per cent single women, and 38 per cent are ‘‘couples.” Of 
the ‘fcouples’”’ approximately 60 per cent were living together 
unmarried. 

The rooming-house population, the writer points out, is typically 
what the labor unionist refers to as the “white-collar” group—men 
and women in clerical work of all sorts. There are few mechanics or 
manual laborers. The area, moreover, is essentially childless, 
although most of the inhabitants are in the productive ages of life, 
between 20 and 35. 

The ‘‘rooming house” has none of the social characteristics of the 
old “‘boarding house,’”’ with its common dining room and parlor. 
The boarding house has practically passed out of existence; the 
ee 4 survey found less than half a dozen in the lower north side 

istrict. 

The roomers seldom stay long in one place. The constant shifting 
of population and the whole atmosphere of the houses discourages 
social contacts. The rooming population, the writer states, turns 
over every four months. This results in a complete anonymity. 
No one knows anyone else. There is no public opinion. 

_ The writer points out the evil effects of this isolated, anonymous 
life, with its thwarting of normal emotional impulses, upon the 
character of the individual. Suicide is frequent, social and civic 
responsibility unknown. ‘‘The person tends to act without reference 
to social definition. Behavior is individualized—impulsive rather 
than social.” | 
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COOPERATION 





Fifth Cooperative Congress 


E Cooperative League is to hold its fifth cooperative congress 
in Minneapolis November 4 to 6, 1926. Itis a biennial meeting 
to which voting delegates are received from societies affiliated 
to the league and to which fraternal delegates are invited from other 
cooperative societies, trade-unions, educational societies, and other 
nonprofit organizations favorably interested in the cooperative 
movement. j 
Various subjects of interest to cooperators will be discussed, includ- 
ing accounting methods, educational work, relation of consumers’ 
cooperation to mutal insurance societies, credit unions, and cooper- 
ative marketing associations, cooperative publications, etc. 


_—eowv 
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Condition of Labor Banks as of June 30, 1926 


E research department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

of America has furnished the followimg data showing the con- 

dition of the various labor banks on June 30, 1926. The 

number of banks remains the same as in the previous statement, 

re in the May, 1926, issue of the Labor Review, but the Labor 

ational Bank of Jersey City is included instead of the Amalganiaied 

Bank of Philadelphia, which was closed in March, 1926. In the six- 

month period the surplus and profits of the 36 banks included have 

increased by $331,619, the deposits by $9,439,053, and the total 
resourees by $11,320,260, or by nearly 10 per cent in each case. 
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Surplus 

















; Total . Total 

Name and location of bank a deposits panemeees 
Mount Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, DB. C__...-...-...------ $144,208 | $4,237,408 | $4, 825, 216 
Brotherhood 4 ene Engineers Cooperative National Bank, 

CIPO CEOs 0 950 ic ein 00 coma see renesnggepaatayoceccoce--- 350, 645 | 23,790,510 | 26, 760, 228 
United Bank & Trast Co. Tucson, Aris... 307077 ----~ 1, 512 503, 781 575, 292 
Peoples Caspecntes State’ Bank, Hammond, Ind_-___............... 25, 124 1, 606, 695 1, 779, 413 
Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland, @hio.......---.-- 6, 648 743, 685 836,835 
San Bernardino Valley Bank, San Bernardino, Calit iam sehr Ge, 83,221] 1,786,215| 2,005, 436 
Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, I]... - .-. - --..- 155,565 | 8,202,215 3, 484, 182 
Transportation Brotherhoods § National Bank, Be A ieapolis, Minn.- 43,570 | 2,089, 606 2, 420, 836 
Amalgamated Bank of New York, New York City..---....-..- 197, 104 7, 141, 584 7, 746, 606 
Labor National Bank.of Montana, T bree Forks, Mont-__-...---.-- 9, 116 144, 349 178, 465 
Federation Bank & Trust Co. of New York, New York City.....-- 987,245 | 16,441,485) 17,805,692 
Telegraphers National Bank, St. Lonis, ystems! og ae 137, 026 5, 860,636 | 4,775, 861 
Brotherhoods Cooperative N ‘ational Bank, <a Wash-_-_-...--- 74, 444 2, 677, 767 3, 060, 429 
Brotherheed Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburg Shy A ae NES Ge 8, 467 548, 097 748, 049 
Brotherhoed of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio__- 50, 600 3, 811, 756 4, 271, 567 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative Trust Co., 

po ESE 8 a SE es LES A SD 269, 255 5, 314,683 | 6,894,418 
United Labor Bank & ‘Prust Co., Indianapolis, Ind--.--.....--_--_-- 18, 521 782, 330 1, 025, 223 
internetaee Union Bank, New ‘Work el RTM Lake Reel 204, 5680 3, 561, 546 4, 069, 086 

First National Bank in Bakersfield, RES EER aS Bi, 972 1, 376,612 1, 508, 584 
Labor National Bank, Great Falls, Mont....-..--.-.------------- -| 44, 147 439, 024 553, 392 
Farmers & Workingmen’s Savings Bank, J ackson, Pe aatethinark sieves a 15, 205 764, 127 880, 712 
Peoples National Bank of Los Angeles, Galif.t_...’_............---- 70, 8, 192,675 | 3, 878, 102 
Brotherheod of Locemetive Engineers National Bank, Boston, | 

DO Aik de Te, ore landbintdaanbagducstaweccsconsseson 66, 141 3, 436, 789 4, 129, 929 
Labor Ceoperative National Bank, Paterson, N, J-.-.-----..------- 100, 000 3, 781, 897 4, 244, 473 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas Ctty, Kans......__........-..---- 13, 457 658, 966 772, 424 
Brotherhood Coo rative National Bank of Portland, Oreg____-_---- 50, 000 1, 875, 126 2, 327, 205 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Bank & Trust Co., Bir- 

ET eee ae es} eh & 72, 576 1, 419, 874 1, 998, 590 
Brotherhood State Bank, Hillyard, Spokane, Wash___....-.....---- 5, 662 423 221, 417 
Brotherhood of Locomotive ngineers Title & Trust Co., Phila-. 

BTR, 3 oc adh bb dite es sock gwentudnobabtetcd cnet as 252, 628 1, 134, 074 1,891, 705 
Labor Cooperative National tional Bauk OT Bit b- <cpiind sod ener, 125,000 | 2,119,457 | 2,544, 732 
Brotherhood ee al a Bank. acoma, Wash........-- 40, 000 2, 492, 184 2,929, 339 
The American Bank, Tolede, Obio_____......-.. a COS BRS SSE 50, 000 509, 947 761, 398 
Brotherheod Bank & aie = Masia ai )d> cena cian ~ aat 41,663 . 886, 689 1, 178, 352 
pie Pate 8 & Trust as +, SEPP E ER Sap s e S 10, 372 ' 325, 741 - 436, 114 
Haw kins County Bank, Rogersvi agersville, Fenny ae ee 58, 561 507, 155 4 615, 746 
Labor National ET SE, Wd Wc nensiccemmnetndhanadiiuneciel 69, 882 | 419, 039 ° 714, 364 

ES ETE Se SE ae Ee Se ee ee hele 422 108, 584, 597. 126, 849, 318 





1 Brotherhood of yore Engineers 
Was taken over by Empire Trust Co. 


miei A ‘Terminal Exchange Branch of Hudson Trust, which 
xchange B 


ay 9 Terminal £. ranch with resources abaut 
$3,000,000 legally Sheamne part of Brotherh of. aeeintion Engineers Cooperative Trust Co. Oct. 19, 1924. 
) People’ s Mortgage Co. is controlled in conjunction with this bank. 


’ Statement of condition as of Mar. 12, 1926. 
4 Statement of condition as of June 28, 1926. 
5 Statement of condition as of Apr. 12, 1926. 
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Cooperation in Foreign Countries 


Greece 


year 1911, according to the July 19, 1926, issue of Industrial 

and Labor Information. Since that time, however, the de- 
velopment has been rapid, and at the beginning of 1925 there were 
3,655 such societies, distributed according to type as follows: 


f ae cooperative movement in Greece dates from only about the 





Rural Urban 

COGGIS SOCIOUIER . . 8 ak a nd eu ee s Haseuisaie 2, 064 26 
Pre OG 6. 8 ow ois kde otra pepe paves upves 193 27 
ee SD. a LoS ees soap ondon 188 i 
ee GRNNO Sy oink oo can ncn aks dee 138 446 
Commere’” mamaeties |. ~ --<i ou eee use ntl ed cud 105 
ET IS. 00) Sasa. cs So courage eer aman a mame aab teri 243 
Miscellaneous societies.___.............. +... 218 7 
Bt he RR © pee ada pee Reta he gen re MW gene mo 2, 801 854 


Norway 


pDArtTA given in the August, 1926, issue of the International Coopera- 
tive Bulletin show that the 1925 sales of the societies affiliated 
with the Union of Norwegian Consumers’ Societies (the N. K. L.) 
amounted to 135,580,192 kroner,’ and resulted in a net gain of 
5,518,600 kroner. Purchase dividends on the year’s business 
amounted to 3,080,300 kroner. These societies now have a shave 
capital aggregating 10,852,600 kroner and reserves of 9,839,200 
kroner. They operate 103 productive enterprises and employ 2,269 
persons, of whom 333 are employed in the productive departments. 


Palestine ? 


N AUGUST 31, 1925, there were in Palestine 90 registered socie- 

ties and about 40 others not registered but functioning as coop- 
erative societies, of which 35 were workers’ productive societies. The 
registered societies include the following: 


Number 
IIE i wath ma buds oh db diodn 42 
EE INE A A RE OME TOO EARLE a BTC P. 21 
SR a a emindessaa 9 
Ne an eid ie adeieiinn ds mania 6 
a oe. hi clse te antl ~ wiercambioes 4 
a i ak Se seeded ia bein, 2 
- RETR RR YD: SE, Sect OUR Ag ok FORE FC 2 
Cee a sith Si alintieis ies Mietbigt eels 4 


The membership of 19 of the credit unions is 10,911 and of 7 of 
the agricultural societies for which this information is available is 
639. . 


1 Krone at =26.8 cents; exchange rate in 1925 about 18 cents. 
3 Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 19, 1926. 
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As is evident, the housing societies form the largest group, but many 
of these societies, it is explained, do not have their own equipment 
nor supply their own materials but obtain these from the Solel Boneh, 
a central organization which is described as ‘‘a kind of central building 
contractor with distinct social tendencies in regard to the scale of 
wages, hours of labor, and division of profits.” 


It subcontracts most of its work among contractors and Kvutzoth (cooperative 
groups or workmen’s artels), who can also work for private building firms and 
only a pers of whom are permanently connected with it. The permanent staff 
of the Solel Boneh is made up exclusively of the technical and administrative 
staff (engineers, consulting engineers, architects, foremen, etc.). 

The outstanding cooperative feature is the practice of leaving the fixing of the 
scales of wages and other conditions of labor in the hands of a commission con- 
sisting of representatives from labor groups. The terms, however, are not sup- 
posed to be higher or better than those prevailing in the general building market. 

The administration of the Solel Boneh is in the hands of nine persons, of whom 
three or four (now three) are selected to actually administer the affairs of the 
organization, each of these having equal power. This committee of manage- 
ment supervises the work of the head office in Tel-Aviv and of the branches in 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tiberias, makes bids for contracts, which it can either 
accept or reject, purchases raw material and machinery, and is empowered to 
engage and dismiss personnel. 

In the execution of its work the Solel Boneh makes use of the three methods 
given below according to circumstances: 

(1) The Solel Boneh assigns the work to a building cooperative and retains 
for itself a commission of 10 per cent of the entire amount of the contract. The 
Solel Boneh supplies all the equipment and the raw material, but holds the group 
responsible for this raw material. The group assumes responsibility for the divis- 
ion of the work among its members, provision of compensation, and the comple- 
tion of the work according to specifications. 

(2) The Solel Boneh awards the contracts to a building group, but fixes the 
rate of compensation for the individual members, The group, however, is re- 
sponsible for the building materials turned over to it; that is, it is not to use less 
than the amount turned over, and if it uses more it does so at its own cost. In 
this case, too, the division of the work among the members is left for the group. 

(3) The Solel Boneh distributes the work and materials among the group as 
well as fixing the rate of compensation. This form is used in the case of larger 
contracts where more than one group is engaged in a particular job. 


The Solel Boneh has three kinds of share capital: Membership 
shares, preference shares, and founders’ shares. The 10 founders’ 
shares are now in the hands of the Federation of Jewish Labor and 
they have a voting power equal to all the members’ shares. The 
statutes provide that the profits shall be divided not among the 
members but among the holders of the preference shares up to a 
maximum of 6 per cent, the balance among workmen’s institutions. 


Poland ° 


‘THE Polish Cooperative Wholesale Society (V. D. P.) had sales in 

1925 amounting to 544,852,947 zlotys,* a slight increase over 
1924. Of this sum, 511,959,566 zlotys’ worth of goods (94 per cent 
of the total) were supplied to affiliated societies and the remainder 
represented goods sold to public institutions and exports. Goods 
manufactured by the wholesale itself were valued at 90,142,659 
zlotys, or 17 per cent of the total sales. These manufactures include 
mill products, coffee, meats, foodstuffs and household requisites, 
chemical products, and clothing. During 1925 the wholesale opened 





* International Cooperative Bulletin (London), August, 1926. 
‘ Zloty at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate in 1925 about 17.85 cents. 
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a new chicory factory and a new modern chemical laboratory; jt 
also purchased another flour mill, raising the capacity of mills owned 
by it to 320 tons per day. A large meat-packing plant has been 
built and a central warehouse and another meat-packing plant are 
in process of construction. The wholesale employs 932 workers, of 
whom 396 are in the productive departments. 

In 1925, ‘“V. D. P. remained at the head of the wholesale enter- 
prises. concerned with the production of foodstuffs in the Czechoslovak 
Republic.” 

The share capital of the society amounts to 17,210,144 zlotys 
reserves to 14,790,212 zlotys, and savings deposits of members t, 
6,885,760 zlotys. The net profit for the year amounted to 140,682 
zlotys, all of which was placed in the reserves. 

















LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





Assuming the Risk of an Insanitary Work Place 


OW far an employer may go in permitting insanitary conditions 
H without liability for the results to his employees is suggested 
by a recent decision by the New York Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division (Wager v. White Star Candy Co., 217 New York 
Supplement, 173). Frances E. Wager worked for the candy company 
‘in a damp, unsanitary, unventilated cellar from June, 1924, until 
October, 1924; from October, 1924, to December, 1924, she was 
required to work in a first-floor room which was not properly heated ; 
she was subjected to drafts, contracted a hacking cough, and became 
incapacitated.’’ Physicians testified that the plaintiff was suffering 
from tuberculosis, the disease being “directly attributable to the 
plaintiff’s surroundings during her working hours.” 

The trial court gave a verdict of $2,000, from which appeal was 
taken on the ground that the employee’s sole remedy was the work- 
men’s compensation act. The court rejected this contention on the 
ground that this law applies only to accidental injuries, so that in the 
absence of an accident no recovery could be had thereunder. How- 
ever, in the absence of an accident, the common-law right would 
survive. Nevertheless the plaintiff was held by this court not 
entitled to recover damages, Judge Henry T. Kellogg, speaking for 
the court, saying: 

The plaintiff was fully aware of the conditions under which she worked, and 
continued in the employment from June to December in spite of such knowledge. 
It is from her testimony that we learn that the walls of the cellar were wet to 
the touch; that a cesspool backed up liquids which wet the floor; that the cellar 
was devoid of windows to light or air it; that dead rats were left about; that the 
_ odors were vile; that no fires were kept in the upstairs room; that the plaintiff 
worked in a drafty place; that the upstairs room was damp. It is common 
knowledge thet such conditions are deleterious to health. The plaintiff was 
chargeable with such knowledge. We think that the plaintiff, as a matter of law, 


assumed the risk attendant upon her remaining in the employment, and that the 
recovery may not stand. 


The laws of New York direct that all factories and other work 
places ‘‘be so constructed, equipped, arranged, operated, and con- 
ducted as to provide reasonable and adequate protection to the lives, 
health, and safety of ail persons employed therein” (Con. L., ch. 31, 
sec, 200); that “every part of a factory building and of the premises 
thereof and plumbing therein, shall at all times be kept in a safe and 
sanitary condition and in proper repair” (ib., sec, 291); that “‘every 
workroom in a factory sh allbe provided with proper and sufficient means 
of ventilation, natural or mechanical, or both, as may be necessary, 
and there shall be maintained therein a proper and sufficient ventila- 
tion and proper degrees of temperature and humidity at all times 
during working hours” (ib., sec. 299). 

The question naturally arises as to the status of an employer who so 
completely ignores such statutory provisions as those set forth above 
as the opinion in the Wager case indicates. An act of 1921, now 
ehapter 74, Con. L., declares that an employee assumes only ‘the 
necessary risks of the occupation or employment, “including those 
risks, and those only, inherent in the nature of the business which 
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remain after the employer has exercised due care in providing for the 
safety of the employees, and has complied with the laws affecting or 
regulating such business or occupation for the greater safety of such 
employees” (sec. 4). 

The only case cited by Judge Kellogg is Berry v. Atlantic White 
Lead & Linseed Oil Co. (1898), 30 App. Div. 205, 51 N. Y. Supp. 602. 
Here an employer testified that instructions had been given the 
plaintiff workman as to the dangers of the work, and safety devices 
(not required by law) supplied, though the workman denied having 
mei ie the warning. The court found in favor of the employer on 
the evidence, and held that the risk had been assumed, defeating 
recovery. This case would find support in a somewhat earlier 
decision of the court of appeals (Knisley v. Pratt (1896), 148 N. Y. 
372,42 N. E. 986), where a girl losing an arm on account of unguarded 
cogs was denied damages because of her continuance at work with 
a knowledge of the conditions, though the law specifically required 
such cogs to be guarded. It was there said that “the statute does, 
indeed, contemplate the protection of a certain class of laborers, but 
it does not deprive them of their free agency and the right to manage 
their own affairs.”’ Her power to waive the protection of the statute 
and ‘“‘accept employment subject to the rule of obvious risks”’ was, 
therefore maintained as based on “legal principles that are salutary 
and proper in the general administration of justice’’; so that, though 
‘it is impossible not to feel great sympathy for this unfortunate 
plaintiff, who has been maimed for life,’’ she was held to have chosen 
her course, and no damages were recoverable. 

This ruling clearly reduced the factory law to a negligible thesis, so 
far as liability for injuries was concerned, and the court found itsel/ 
constrained to reverse its position in a later case (Fitzwater v. Warren 
(1912), 206 N. Y. 655, 99 N. E. 1042), in which it was said: ‘‘ Where 
an employer deliberately fails to comply with a statute, the courts 
should be loath, except in a very clear case, to hold that the employee 
assumes the risk of his master’s violation of the law. Otherwise the 
beneficent results sought to be obtained by the statute will fail to be 
realized”; and added that the then current movement for compensa- 
tion for injuries not due to the employer’s fault was “in no small 
measure due to the tendency evinced at times by the courts to relieve 
the master, though concededly at fault, from liability to his employee 
on the theory that the latter assumed the risk of the master’s fault.”’ 

Granting the correctness of this statement, it would seem timely, in 
view of the decision of Judge Kellogg, unless it should be reversed by 
a higher court, to extend the compensation system to all injuries due 
to employment, whether occasioned by accident or not. 

i> 


Compulsory Road-Work Law of Nicaragua 


N THE Gaceta Oficial of Nicaragua for April 30, 1926, a new 
| road-conscription law was published which requires all male 
inhabitants of the Republic, native or foreign, over 18 years of 
age, to contribute to the construction and maintenance of highways. 
Departmental highway boards will register all male residents and 
exact the highway-service tax in either so many days of labor or in 
at payment, graduated according to the earning capacity of the 
individual. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Study of Strikes in China from 1918 to 1925 


By Ta CxeEen, Assistant Proressor oF SocioLtocy, Tstnc Hua Co.ieags, 
: PEKING 


VER two years ago, when the writer commenced to collect facts 
() about strikes in China, he soon became aware of the great 
dearth of data on the subject. The strike as a method for 
improving the workers’ condition is still new in China, and social 
organizations have not taken much interest in studying the strike 
problem scientifically. Although labor is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant social question in China, few economists and sociologists give 
it due emphasis in their writings. Under these circumstances the 
writer was forced to adopt a method of gathering information which 
had never before been used in China. Seventeen newspapers were 
selected in important industrial and commercial centers in the country 
(Peking, Tientsin, Fengtien, Shanghai, Hankow, Hangchow, and 
Canton), and from these news items and reports about strikes were 
taken. Owing to occasional interruption of communication and 
transportaiion in parts of China, the delivery of 5 of these papers 
has been somewhat irregular, but that of the other 12 has since 
August, 1923, been quite regular. The information for the period 
between 1918 and 1923, is almost entirely based upon one Shanghai 
daily—the Shun Pao—which is the oldest newspaper printed in the 
Chinese language, its publication having begun in 1872. 
Newspaper reports are not very reliable, but the fact must be 
borne in mind that as yet no adequate agency for collecting strike 
data exists in China. Also, reliability is a relative term and some 
newspaper accounts are apparently dependable. It is not claimed 
that the growing labor movement in China is realistically portrayed 
in this study, but it is believed that some light may be shed upon 
the present social situation. It might be mentioned that material 
used by the writer for an article in the Monthly Labor Review on 
the shipping strike in Hongkong in 1922 was drawn from a number 
of sources other than newspapers. It was later found that the Shun 
Pao published 103 news items about the Hongkong shipping strike, 
and a comparison of these with the earlier article in the Review 
revealed only minor discrepancies. Again, it may be pertinent to 
mention that in 1925 the writer was on the Cormmission on Social 
Research, of which Dr. Royal Meeker, formerly United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, was a member. This commission 
visited important places in China and thereby enabled the writer to 
check the strike material derived from the newspapers. 
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Number of Strikes and Strikers 


pus study covers 698 strikes in the eight-year period from 1918 t, 

1925, including 135 strikes arising directly from the May 39 
incident in Shanghai in 1925. Disregarding, for the present, this 
incident, it thus appears that between 1918 and 1925 there were 563 
strikes, or an average of 70.4 per year. 

Of the total number of strikes, in 43.9 per cent the number of 
strikers was reported. For the whole period the total number of tho 
strikers in reported cases was 892,219, the average number of persons 
per strike being 3,612. If the May 30, 1925, strikes are included, tie 
average number of workers involved per strike was 3,724. 

The duration of the strike was reported in 47.4 per cent of the 
cases (including the May 30, 1925, affair), the average duration of 
those reported upon being 6.8 days not including the May 30, 1925, 
strikes and 11.5 days including those strikes. Table 1 shows the 
details regarding the number of strikes and strikers and duration of 
strikes, by years, The figures for the May 30, 1925, strikes are given 
in parentheses. 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS AND DURATION OF STRIKE, BY 
YEARS, 1918 TO 1925 


{Figures in parentheses includes the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghaij 





























Strikes 

Total | for which] onosa3 pnm-| Aree {to hae] Total | Average 
Year num- | number ber of strik-| of strik- | duration | BU™er | duration 
oae 08 of strik- ers ers per | was re- _—* of strike 

strikes aves dispute | ported os (days) 

ee ge RR TO RE GESTS 17 25 12 6, 455 538 15 124 8. 27 
0 TS SS Se eee ee 66 26 91, 520 3, 520 52 294 65 
INT ct veka: hcondispaoateir: oa Aijtoribooatate 46 19 46, 140 2, 428 22 157 7.14 
OR. i ics Soci ict 49 22 108, 025 4, 910 21 155 7. 38 
RR SOA a PET 91 30 139, 050 4, 635 54 452 ol 
Mis ttinccscncantittehanducitiiad 47 17 35, 835 2, 108 21 144 6. 38 
Re Pe Seer at 56 18 61, 860 2,437 26 241 9, 27 
ed 4.0. i eie len date wi divweiabe 183 103 403, 334 8, 916 95 505 5. 32 
(318) (198) (784, 821); (3, 964) (120); (2, 266); = (18. 88) 

yee Fee reer 563 7 892, 2 8, 612 2, 6, 74 
(698) (342); (1,273, 706)) (3,724) (331)}  G@,823)) (11. 52) 
Annual average...___.......__. 70 31 M11, 527 }.....-.--. 38  * ee 
(87) (43) (459, 213) pepe 4 (41) ila 
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‘Classification ‘of Industries 





T BLE 2 classifies the strikes by industries. By far the largest 
number occurred in the textile trades. 


TABLE 2-—-CLASSIFICATION OF STRIKES ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY AND YEAR OF 
OCCURRENCE, 1918 TO 1925 


[Figures in parentheses include the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai] 





















































Tool | Com- 
Foods — mak- |-muni- Edu-| ata a- 
Tex- aa House- Shon 4 ing |catien| Basie) ea- ments, Mis- 
Year tile | gooq- | bold | anq | 2nd | and indus} onal ‘and | ,20d | cella- Total 
trades +. | goods “74 | @mant-| trans- | tries jenter- luxu- | neous 
stuffs build-| "tac : blic |“ 
‘ fac- | porta- PTISES! Health | Tes 
mg hia tion 

Bi a atbil = 
Ge. baseed 8 1- 5 2° 3° i a A 2: _{ Paths 25 
WD... cbt. 13 3 6 3 13 | 15 2 3 1 2 5 66 
| | SRR 16 3 2 3 10 2 1 1 1 3 4 46 
5; nS eo ee 10 Wi dideost 4> 1 Be 1 1 4 3 5 49 
ee 26 6. 1 3 7 22 5 3 8 4 6 91 
T. - -od nee nde 8 6° i) 3 3 14 4 1 2 2 3 47 
WE iniii---5 13 ‘8 i 3 6 314° 2 3 3 4 56 
WR cenesbecpantl 73 11 7 9 8 30 7 14 3 6} I] 183 
(105); (25) (12) (158)) (27) 42))—-)} 20) (10); (1)j (42)) GIs) 
Total. .-..2 167 45 23 30 ‘61 112 20 25 24° 24) 42 563 
é (199); (59) (28); 86)| + (70); (24) (22); (1) (31)| (29)} (69)| (698) 
Annual average.-| 21 6 | 3| 4 6) - 3 3° 3 8) 6 70 
| 25) mM ba (5) (9)) (16); @) (4) (4); (@)) (87) 








Principal ‘Causes of ‘Strikes 


JN TABLE 3 the strikes covered by this study are analyzed by 

principal causes as far as information is available. Many of the 
ve are self-explanatory. The others may be briefly explained as 
ollows: 

High cost of living.—Thus, 200 pounds of polished rice in Shanghai 
were sold for $7.78! in 1916; in 1923 the cost increased to $12.45. 
For the same period and in the same city the price of one picul 
(13314 pounds) of potatoes increased from $2.09 to $3.40. Wages 
are usually paid in copper coins, which have in recent times shown 
great depreciation. In Peking a silver dollar could be changed fer 
195. coppers in August, 1923; one year later the number was increased 
to 229, thus gaining 34 coppers on the dollar in a single year. Then, 
too, the workers’ struggle for life is made severer by a keener com- 
petition. For instance, the rieksha pullers find it more difficult to 
earn a living on account of the gradual introduction of the autemo- 
bile bus service and the street car in some cities. 

Popular movements. —This group of causes is peculiar to the Chinese 
workers, being without parallel in western countries. Patriotic dem- 
onstrations in recent years are often associated with demonstrations 
against foreign aggression and oppression, and against foreign inter- 
ference with Chinese political, economic, and social questions. Of 
this type was the popular agitation for the return of Shantung to 
China as a result of the Versailles treaty in 1919, and the May 30 
affair in Shanghai in 1925. As to the new-thought movements it is 


1 Chinese dollar at par = 54.04. cents; exchange rate varies. 
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often asserted that a large number of the strikes in recent times have 
been instigated by outside influence, including communistic propa- 
ganda, but it is extremely difficult to gather facts to substantiate this 
allegation. Undoubtedly the Chinese proletariat has been and is stil] 
somewhat influenced by radical teachings and also by moderately 
socialistic teachings, but clear cases are rather rare. 

Right to organize unions.—Among the rank and file of labor to-day 
there is a growing consciousness of the inadequacy of the guild system 
to meet the changing conditions of economic and social life in China. 
A movement to organize the workers along the lines of modern trade- 
unionism is therefore on foot. The industrial union is gradually 
becoming popular, as the workers see the practical benefit of organ- 
izing the workmen in the same industry to strengthen the power of 
collective bargaining and to facilitate strikes. The labor union is 
still uncommon, for the organization of laborers regardless of skill, 
industry, and trade is a relatively new idea to many workers in 
China. Besides, in case of seasonal, casual, or woman labor, organi- 
zation is even more difficult. Demands for the right to organize 
unions divide into demands for (a) the right to organize a friendly 
club or a union; (6) its recognition by the management if and when 
organized; (c) its right to recommend laborers to the management: 
and (d) the right of their group to negotiate with the management 
on matters relating to their welfare. 

Outside conflicts include conflicts with the police, the military, or 
political groups. 

Table 3 classifies the strikes reported, by causes and by years. 


TABLE 3.—CLASSIFICATION OF STRIKES BY CAUSE AND BY YEARS OF OCCUR. 
RENCE, 1918 TO 1925 


[Figures in parentheses include the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai] 

















| { 
Cause 1918 | 1919| 1920/1921 | 1922| 1923 1924 1925 | Total 
Economic pressure: 
Bein Geet Of Mying. iii j cca ds 2 3; 16; 18 1 1 4 il fr) | 56 (56) 
PRED MICTORRG «hin ani aceodntp corneas 13; 18} 15] 12] 80| 23] 24] 78 (79) | 233 (234) 
BS a > LE Eee SPREE PET B dbddeds 1 6 2. a 4 (4) | s18 (18) 
Mqngneete dnp Bat00 ois ones gs jp cccemmrensin esi hesubs 1 1 2 1 2 2 2 (3) 31 (0 
ee TINE <.ccics sxaecpneninstntntaahtpinstieuntinnamnianalletpaadicontth diensaiidnine eee 9 (9) 12 (12) 
Treatment of labor: 
ERE CATED LAS TE, LG 2 1 SRS Ee ae: 3 (3) 7 (7) 
Termseronemens 2 ¢ oo occ sok ee elds B44, 42 3 3 4 1 4} 27 (27) 43 (43) 
Change of working conditions__--....__--- 2 2 , Se es 1 4 { 14 (14) 
omer Of GHsOget 22... 2-02 on ncoc cone, oon 1 og mighty Be Bo a 1c. 2/ iit dil 16 (16) 
Pepemat 5. i Ec id dhs 3 foe 4 3 1 1 7) 21 (21) 
Te, NG OE tc dene Dincancvdbecientesiseide o ] 2 2 B tetasnes a. 10 (10) 
Popular movements: i 
Patriotic demonstrations -..............-.-|....- | 5 eee See 1 oR aes 2 (136) | 39 (173) 
en |. Sedat iin panes etna, batts opt, SRE ap ER. Sle, EBL 1 5 (5) 6 (6) 
Right to organize unions... -.. 26.0255) socddebs 0h ee hits 4 , | ree 4 4} 10 (10) 
PET NEA CNET f°, EE Cy ees 3 3 3 2 4 (4 15 (15) 
Byimpeneetioc ewes. .ooiks bo lt rh sli Lita 1 2 2 RUE AA 6 (6) 
ESE IEE LEDC LETS 3 1 2 3 3 4 7 il C3 34 (34) 
TET MNT, < s\:..s'c seeusindahanntpicchon ier tinetnw axes or Peckel pide a Ane 5 3 2 1a 12 (12) 
a ee ren pe 183 (318) | 563 (698) 
































Methods of Mediation 


SOME strikes are of a simple nature, so when the management 
explains the situation to the strikers they are willing to come 
to terms. In more complicated cases the strikers hold meetings 
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to elect representatives and to present demands to the employers. 
Similarly, the employers may hold meetings to discuss methods 
of dealing with the strikers. Representatives may then be elected 
from the management and strikers to hold joint meetings for 
mediation and conciliation. 

But if both the management and the strikers feel it best to ask 
their parties to form an arbitration body the following may be so 
invited: Local officials, chamber of commerce, officers of own guild 
or union, officers of disinterested guild or general union, and dis- 
interested individuals. ‘The statement below shows the number of 
strikes in which specified methods of mediation were made use of; 
the figures in parentheses include strikes arising from the May 30 
incident. 


Strike settled by— Number of strikes 
Persuasion and settlement by management_............._.-.__-- 58 (59) 
I ES Fa ey 5 I ie Sie ee a ee 62 (63) 
RE EIR RRA i ag a OP SE 31 (31) 
Joint meeting of representatives of employers and strikers________ 85 (92) 
Arbitration by— 

ND Get aepe OE es IE YS TI En LE cafe rae eye ER PERERA 75 (79) 
Cr 20 OOOO 1 oii tinted dS wma me atime palttipdeiaited 18 (30) 
i re MRS ob. Sedalia dnd be dpew ste ua voupese sa 49 (49) 
Disinterested guild or general union_..___..__-_-_-..------- 11 (13) 
RENONNGG LIME VEGUEN. iii 5 Sed oo pee Se cee c cde wna 


Conduct of Strikes 


[N ONLY 181 cases of the number for which data were secured 

has any disorder occurred. The details are given in the statement 
below; figures in parentheses include the strikes arising from the 
May 30 episode: 





Number of strikes 
SE nie Dn nw attinginneihwinednike bnew ktrewewoeerewpenrawrahln 19 (22) 
De et oan Usama dounket ecmebuadase 22 (22) 
PersonaLinjury and property damage----_...._...------------------ 2. (2) 
Police to maintain order and to make arrests__.._..........-.------- 89 (92) 
Military body to maintain order and to make arrests____........----- 20 (20) 


Foreign police to maintain order and to make arrests...........-.---- 


Settlement of Strikes 


"TABLE 5, showing details of settlement of strikes, by causes, also 

shows the character of settlement. Strikes are here regarded 
as successful when the strikers gained at least 60 per cent of their 
demands, except that in the case of strikes for wage increases a gain 
of 25 per cent of the wage demands is regarded as a successful strike. 
Partially successful strikes are those where some part of the strikers’ 
demands were granted, but this part was less than the percentages 
just referred to. 
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TABLE 4.—SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES, FOR PERLOD 1918-1995 
[Figures in parentheses include the May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai] 
















































































Results of strikes 
1 er] Suecesstul Partially Failure | _ Terms 
Cause of strike af successful } Unknown 
strikes : _—— 
Num-|; Per |Num-| Per |Num- Per Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | eent | ber | cent | ber | cont 
Eeonomie pressure: { 
High eost of living........--..... 56 31 eS ee ee 1 L8 24 42,9 
Wage increase... ..........--.-_- 238 117 50.2 17 7.3 14 6.0 | 85 36.5 
(234) | (118) | (50.4) | (17) (7.3) | (14) (6. 0) (85) | (36, 3) 
Increase of fees... ..............- 18 7 38. 9 4 22. 2 2 11.1 5 27.8 
dncnease of taxes ................. 11 3 27.3 2 18. 2 1 91 | 5 45.5 
Wage deduction. --.............- 12 10 83.3 1 SS RE eet 1 8.3 
a ge 330 | 168 | 509 | 2 | 2.3 4 18 56 4 ae | 364 
(331) | (169) | (51.1) | (24) (7.3) | (18) (6.4) } (120) | (36.3) 
Treatment of labor: es 
Pe BOND. oon eccccusseccase 7 1 14.3 1 14.3 2 23.64 3 42.9 
CE OEE ae 43 25 Ne aes ae 2]; AT 16 37.2 
Change of working conditions.__| 14 4 28. 6 2 4.3] 1 7.1 7 50.0 
Poliey of employer... .-...-.._. 16 5 50.0 1 pee MEE « MELEE 7 43,8 
abi sealeee net okt FE tet Ripe: 21 8 38. 1 4 19.1 4 19. 1 5 23.8 
Tips,-bonuses, etc_...........-.- 10 Sd BG. dived inter 3 | 20.0 3 30.0 
WN Di wu | 6 | 4.0) 8} 72) 2} woe | 41 | 369 
Popular movements: ; 
Patriotic demonstrations ~~... - 36 | 22.3 i iy RE bo En 2 | 56.1 
(173) (36) | (20.8) | (36) | (20.8) (1) } (0.6) | (100) | (57.8) 
New thought movement... -..-- 6 Bo gs See Seeee 3 | 50.0 2 | 3.3 
7 ee Ccareevetitocernesnwemeral 45 37 | $2.2 1 2.2 | 67) 4 | 89 
(79) | G7) | 0.8) | 6) | 20.2) | @ | @s) | C02 | (0.7 
Right te organize mnions...._....___- © 4 PVE 4.2 Fee 8 269 ¢._._.. 
i ewes 15 8 ee See ea Minh | 7 46.7 
Sympathetic strikes. -..............-.. 6 3 sn age, he EE CE Ie. Pie wale« 3 50. 0 
Dee Te oc emleue 34 10 29. 4 3 8.8 4 11.8 17 50. 0 
. EE eee eee | fs EE, es SS Aga GR GSS 12 | 100.0 
CR Rte ayer antanl te 563 283 50. 3 36 6.4 40 7.1 204 36.2 
(698) | (284) | (40.7) 4 (71) (10. 2) (41) | (5.9) | (802) | (43.3) 




















Analysis of Significant Strikes 


FROM the foregoing it is evident that the strike phenomenon in 

China is quite complicated and that the brief notes accempany- 
ing the statistical tables may be insufficient to explain the economic 
and social background. Therefore, it seems desirable to illustrate 
the several strike causes listed by a brief onalyHy of certain of the 
more significant strikes. 


Strikes Due to Economic Pressure 
Japanese cotton mills strike, Shanghai 


In 1919 Kiangsu Province and the lower Yangtse region suffered a 
shortage of rice production. The situation was made worse by the 
export of rice to Japan. In Shanghai and vicinity the price of staple 
foods increased rapidly, which worked hardship among the working 
classes. On June 20, 1920, some 4,000 Chinese employees of three 
Japanese cotton mills at the Yang-shih-poo district in Shanghal 
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struck for an increase of $1 per month. In a disturbance which 
arose during the strike building equipment and electric fixtures were 
destroyed. After prolonged negotiations, a final decision was 
reached in July, the company agreeing to sell to each miil hand 
30 per cent of a picul of rice each month at a fixed price of $8 per 
picul until conditions returned to normal. 


Rieksha coolie strike, Hankow 


The chief Pci of business of ricksha pullers is located in one part 
of Hankow City. When automobile bus service was started there to 
compete with them over 8,000 ricksha coolies declared a strike on 
September 15, 1924, in the course of which property of the auto- 
mobile company was destroyed and considerable injury caused. 
A settlement was reached between the city police and the union 
which included the prohibition of the bus service and the restoration 


of carriages and rickshas. 
Cloth factories strike, Hangchow 


Attempting to relieve the effects of business depression following 
the World War, the employers of the cloth factories of Hangchow in 
February, 1925, proposed to cut wages from 90 cents to 70 cents per 
day. This the workers resisted. The police were called out and 
arrests were made, but the employees stood firm, and the employers 
finally agreed to reduce wages only to 80 cents a day and promised to 
raise them again as soon as local conditions improved. 


Strikes Due to Alleged Maltreatment 
Japanese cotton mills strike in Tsingtao 


In recent years the Chinese workers in several Japanese mills in 
Tsingtao have been discontented, and this feeling increased when the 
management interfered with their unions and resorted to compulsory 
examination of the workers and of their lodging houses. Early in 
April the workers held a mass meeting and formulated the following 
demands: (1) A maximum of 10 hours for day work and of 8 for 
night work; (2) free rent; (3) an annual bonus; (4) one month’s 
leave each year; (5) wage increase of 10 cents apenene) DOF worker 
per day. The management refused the above dema and the 
employees called another meeting, demanding: (1) The recognition 
of the union; (2) an increase of 30 per cent in wages for contract 
labor; (3) the doubling of the rice allowance and the abolition of the 
deposit required by the company as security; (4) free medical treat; 
ment for injuries, with full pay during incapacity; (5) a lunch period 
of one hour; (6) the abolition of flogging; (7) one month’s leave 
before and after childbirth for female employees; (8) the eight-hour 
day for child workers; (9) disciplinary measures to be approved by 
the union and fines imposed upon the laborers to be used for their 
education; (10) no worker to be dismissed for insufficient cause. 
As the company refused to consider these demands, the workers, on 
April 19, declared a strike. Four days later the owners expressed 
their willingness to agree to sell flour to the employees at reduced 
tates, to give them 15 minutes a day in addition to 30 minutes for the 
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aewennef meal, and to allow a wage increase of 10 cents (Japanese) 
a day. 

Under these conditions the workers seemed to be willing:-to resume 
work. But suddenly the Chinese employees of two other Japanese 
mills joined the strike, increasing the number to about 10,000, and 
the situation became more serious. The Japanese owners decided 
to close down the mills and offered to give travel fee to those laborers 
who wanted to return home, and a considerable number of them 
availed themselves of this privilege. Public opinion in: Tsingtao 
was evidently in favor of the strikers. After April 26 the strike 
gradually got beyond the control of the labor leaders and the 
provincial authorities of Shantung deemed’ it necessary to arrest 
intimidating pickets and to suppress the activities of the strike 
committee. egotiations were carried on between the Chinese 
chamber of commerce at Tsingtao and the Japanese consulate, to 
which were also admitted representatives of the mill owners and the 
strikers. The terms of settlement arrived at May 9, 1925, include 
(1) better treatment, (2) increase of 10 cents (Japanese) per day 
per worker, (3) medical care for the injured, with full pay during 
meapacity, (4) a 30-minute lunch period with a 10-minute interval 
of rest at 3 a. m. and 3 p. m. daily, (5) the abolition of flogging, and 
(6) just disciplinary measures for the workers. 


Strike in plant of Sino-Japanese Cotton Manufacturing Co., Shanghai 


Hoping to increase the output of cotton yarn, the Japanese manager 
of the Sino-Japanese ‘ ‘otton Manufacturing Co. proposed to in- 


troduce the hank system for counting the skeins of cotton yarn, 
which meant a change of wage payment from the time basis to the 
piece basis. The woman employees of the plant opposed the change 
and on February 8, 1925, more than 600 workers struck. The 
strikers went to the Japanese consulate and presented demands for the 
dismissal of Japanese foremen because of the flogging frequently 
inflicted upon the workers, the maintenance of the time system of 
wage payment, and that the bobbin girls should continue in their 
employment. The strike ended on February 15. The Chinese 
police authorities acted as mediators and ruled that the time system 
should prevail, but that if the workers’ output exceeded the daily 
requirement he should receive additional pay according to the num- 
ber of hanks produced. 


Commercial Press strike in Shanghai 


On August 14, 1925, it was rumored that the Commercial Press 
Co. contemplated dismissing a considerable number of employees. 
The truth of this rumor seemed evident when 16 workers were 
dismissed, followed immediately by the dismissal of 3 more. This 
created panic among the rank and file of labor. Workers’ delegates 
interviewed the management but received no satisfactory explana- 
tion regarding the dismissals, whereupon more than 3,000 men walked 
out on August 22, demanding the reinstatement of the dismissed 
workers, a declaration by the company that future dismissals should 
be for cause only, the enforcement of a former labor agreement, that 
there should be no increase of hours of work for night workers, and 
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a wage increase of 20 cents per worker per day. The company 
called a meeting of the directors, who expressed a willingness to 
adopt peaceful means for settling the strike. The members of the 
emergency committee of the Shanghai Defense Army consented to 
be arbiters. These called in representatives of capital and labor 
and an agreement was reached on August 27, 1925, by which the 
company gave $15,000 to be distributed among the dismissed, 
the workers received wages for three days during the strike, and the 
workers’ resolutions above outlined were to be given consideration. 


Popular Movements and Patriotic Demonstrations 
The May 30, 1925, affair in Shanghai? 


The May 30, 1925, incident in Shanghai and its later developments 
will go down to posterity as one of the interracial tragedies of modern 
times. Its causes have remote and immediate origins. The Inter- 
national Settlement of. Shanghai is governed by a municipal council 
whose members are of British, American, and Japanese nationalities, 
with the British predominating. Of the population of about 1,000,000 
some 22,000 are foreigners, the rest being Chinese. The Chinese 
have no representation on the council, although perhaps over 90 per 
cent of the taxes are collected from them. Racial antipathy and 
discrimination have been common; but the immediate cause of the 
May 30 episode was socio-economic. Labor conditions in the city 
have been unsatisfactory. An ordinary factory laborer works about 
12 hours a day and receives not more than §0cents. These earnings 
are not sufficient to meet the increasing cost of living. Consequently, 
on May 4, 1925, the Chinese workmen of the Naigai Cotton Mills of 
Japanese ownership struck for an increase of wages. On May 15 a 
sympathetic strike was declared by the Chinese employees in five 
other mills and the management of a seventh mill shut down the 
plant to avoid trouble. Dispute arose and the management opened 
fire, wounding more than 10 workers, 1 being fatally injured and 
dying soon afterwards. Indignation was at once aroused among 
labor organizations, student associations, and educational and com- 
mercial bodies. Popular demonstrations were held, esperislly on 
May 30, when students, artisans, laborers, and others paraded the 
streets in protest. A few of them were arrested by foreign police, 
and the demand for their release brought a large number of paraders 
to the municipal police station, where the police fired upon the 
unarmed crowd, killing 6 and wounding more than 20. The tragedy 
of May 30 thus began. 

From this time to the end of 1925 a series of sympathetic strikes 
protesting the shooting of May 30 took place in various parts of 
China. There were altogether 135 strikes distributed among the 
following cities: Shanghai, 104; Peking, 8; Hankow and Tsinan, 4 
each; Tsingtao, Kaifeng, Chiocho, and Nanking, 2 each; Fengtien, 
Tientsin, Chenkiang, Suikowsan, Kongmoon, and Swatow, 1 each; 
Canton-Hongkong, 1: Classified by industries these strikes fell into 
11 catagories: (a) Textile trades, 32; (b) food industries, 14; (c) 
household goods industries, 6; (d) construction and building, 6; (e) 





* With some change, the material of the May 30, 1925, incident is extracted from the writer’s recent con- 
tribution to the International Labor Review, Geneva, under the title “‘ Recent labor movement in China.” 
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tool making and manufacturing, 18; (f) communication and _trans- 
portation, 12; (g) basic industries, 2; (4) educational enterprises, 6; 
(7) personal hygiene and public health, 7; (7) ornaments and luxuries, 
5; and (k) miscellaneous industries, 27. Of the 135 strikes, 94 for 
which the nunaber of the strikers was reported, involved 381,387 men, 
or 4,057 per strike. In 25 cases the duration of the strike was re- 
ported, totaling 1,664 days, or 66.6 per strike. 

In addition to the basic cause—that of protest against the massacre 
of May 30—these sympathetic strikes involved supplementary 
matters, such as demands regarding wages, hours of labor, and socia! 
treatment of the workers. As the May 30 affair proper is still pend- 
ing, results from the patriotic standpoint can not yet be considered. 
As regards the supplementary causes, 1 strike resulted in complete 
success, 35 in partial success, 1 in failure, and in 98 cases the outcome 
was not reported. In 17 eases the right to organize labor unions 
was recognized, in 16 cases the workers received a subsidy for time 
lost during the strike in addition to an imprevement of working 
conditions, and im 18 cases they received a wage increase. 

Regarding the methods of mediation, the data are incomplete. 
One case was settled by the management directly, 1 by a mass meet- 
ing of the strikers, 7 cases by joint. meetings of representatives of 
capital and labor, and 29 by arbitration—11 by disinterested indi- 
vidual arbitrators, 12 by chambers of commerce, 4 by local officials, 
and 2 by the federation of labor. 

As regards the conduet of the strikers, the following facts were 
noted: In 3 cases the police were called out, in 2 cases the foreign 
police were cailed out, and in 3 cases there was injury to persons. 

it is hardly feasible to outline even the most significant strikes 
resulting from the May 30 affair. Space will permit to deseribe 
briefly only two of the series: (a) The Peking Sewing Co. strike and 
(6) the Canton-Hongkong strike. 

The Peking Sewing Co. strike was unique, since the workers did 
not declare the strike, but the management took the initiative in 
advising its female employees to strike on the ground that the mas- 
sacre of May 30 in Shanghai was humilitaing to the Chinese Nation 
and that all the Chinese should express their patriotism and protest 
foreign atrocities. On June 9, 1925, the workers stopped work and 
the plant was closed down, whereupon the company proceeded to 
destroy its sewing machines of British and Japanese make and 
organized the workers to parade the streets of Peking. Durimg the 
strike the laborers received full pay and the company communicated 
with several patriotic bodies in the country to cooperate in their 
prick for arousing the “national conscience” against the May 30 
affair. 

The Canton-Hongkong strike, which is still in progress, is the most 
complicated and involved of the conflicts. This strike includes 
workers of all the principal trades, occupations, and industries in 
Canton, Shameen, and Hongkong. At its most serious stage the 
total number affected was estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
250,000 men. The strike has already been maintained for about 1!) 
months. The initial action was taken on June 18, 1925, by the 
Chinese seamen on the Hongkong-Macao-Canton steamers, a British 
line, Three days later Chinese workmen in Hongkong and Shameen 
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under foreign employment joined them. On June 23 students, 
merchants, laborers, and a small number of military cadets organized 
a parade in Canton numbering about 10,000 men. As soon as the 
majority passed Shakee Road bordering Shameen (a foreign settle- 
ment) foreign soldiers in Shameen opened fire upon the crowd, killing 
i Frenchman and 52 Chinese and wounding 117 Chinese. The 
Chinese in Canton became aroused and through the Canton Govern- 
ment demanded a satisfactory settlement. 

Since September, 1925, the various authorities have become more 
conciliatory. Chinese laborers in foreign employ, excepting that of 
British and Japanese have been able to resume work under certain 
conditions. The strikers have proposed terms of settlement which 
have been revised several times. Tishedtinn Hongkong, they. pro- 
pose: (1) That the Chinese in the colony shall enjoy freedom of 
organization, speech, publication, workers’ education, and that the 
dissolved unions shall be restored; (2) that the Chinese shall enjoy 
the same legal treatment as received by other nationals in the colony 
and that deportation and flogging be abolished; (3) that the elec- 
tion law shall be revised to include the Chinese as electors; (4) that 
labor legislation shall be enacted providing for an eight-hour day, a 
minimum wage, collective agreement with the employers, abolition 
of contract labor, improvement of living conditions ef woman and 
child workers, and compulsory insurance; (5) that all strikers be 
allowed to return to work without discrimination; (6) that ali 
strikers receive pay for the time lost during the strike; (7) that a 
committee shall be formed by representatives of employers and 
workers to investigate losses and to recommend them to the Hong- 
kong Government for compensation. 

Regarding Shameen, the strikers’ demands include: (1) That the 
Chinese in the settlement shall have freedom of organization, speech, 
and publication, the right to strike and the right of residence; (2) that 
all the strikers be allowed to return to work without retaliatory 
measures; (3) that the eight-hour day and improvement of working 
conditions for women and children be inaugurated; (4) that all the 
policemen in Shameen shall be Chinese; (5) that a committee be 
formed by representatives of employers and workers to investigate 
the losses and recommend them to the municipal authorities for com- 
pensation; and (6) that the regulations and rules of British and French 
consulates restricting the freedom of the Chinese be abolished. 
Negotiations have been going on for a considerable time but no 
settlement has yet been reached. 

The economic losses of the Canton-Hongkong strike have been 
stupendous, although no accurate estimate is yet forthcoming. The 
total losses of the strike have been estimated at about $2,000,006 
Chinese currency per day. Taking the strike at approximately 300 
days, the total losses up to the present must be about $600,000,000 

hinese currency. Business and economic conditions have been 
deplorable. ! 
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The Right to Organize Labor Unions 


Peking-Hankow Railway strike 


In October, 1921, railway workers at Changsin-tien, Chihli Proy- 
ince, organized a labor school and toward the end of that year they 
also organized a workers’ club. In April, 1922, workers’ representa- 
tives from 14 stations of the railway came together to formulate a 
plan for organizing a labor union of the entire line. To test the 
strength of their growing organization, a strike was declared in 
August of the same year and a complete victory was scored in their 
favor. On January 5, 1923, workers’ delegates again met at Cheng- 
chow, Honan Province, to draft the constitution of the railway 
union, and agreed on February 1 as the date for the official opening 
of the union and for the adoption of its constitution and by-laws; 
130 representatives from 35 local unions were to attend the meeting 
in Chengchow in addition to 65 representatives of the unions of 
other railways and 60 representatives from newspapers and schools 
in other cities. But on February 1 martial law was suddenly 
declared in Chengchow. The union’s headquarters were guarded 
by the armed police and the hotels and restaurants in the city were 
forbidden to accommodate the union’s delegates. In protest the 
union men in the city walked out on February 4 and were soon 
joined by the railway workers on other sections of the same railway. 
Since this interfered with the operation of the railway, the police 
and military authorities forced the workers to resume work, on 
February 7, killing 3 and wounding 40 in so doing. Indignation 
was aroused among the rank and file of labor, and three other rail- 
ways and about a half dozen railway machine shops and ironworks 
declared a sympathetic strike. Telegrams of sympathy were received 
from about 100 unions throughout the nation. In Shanghai and 
Peking preparations for large-scale sympathetic strikes were in 
progress for considerable time, but these efforts, like other sym- 
pathetic strikes, were suppressed or interfered with by local authori- 
ties. The National Parliament in Peking moved to impeach the 
military authorities, and at a session of “labor unrest”’ held in the 
House of Representatives four resolutions were passed stating (1) 
that in accordance with the provisional constitution of the Republic 
the Government now recognizes the right of the workers to hold 
meetings, (2) that the Government should release the laborers 
under arrest, (3) that the Government give money to the families 
of the deceased or wounded, and (4) that the Government remove 
troops and police from railway stations. But the Government 
adopted a rather repressive policy and took steps to suppress the 
strike and the activities of the strike leaders. In Peking the authori- 
ties prevented the cooperation between labor organizations and 
student associations and prohibited the circulation of unregistered 
printed matter. Outwardly the strike was a failure, for the Peking- 
Hankow (Kin-Han) Railway union was dissolved and the strike 
suppressed. As a matter of fact the indirect influence of the strike 
was far-reaching. The Government became awakened to the grow- 
ing strength of labor organizations and devised ways and means 
to cope with the situation. Therefore, on February 22 a presidential 
mandate was issued ordering the proper ministries to draft labor 
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laws for the consideration of Parliament. As a result the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce was able to promulgate on March 29 
the first ministerial order on provisional factory legislation of the 
nation, and later drafted labor-union regulations. 


Conclusions 


HERE seems to be a fairly high degree of positive correlation 
between the frequency of strikes and industrial and commer- 
cial development of the cities. The strike is an urban phenomenon. 
The three main causes of the strikes were: Economic pressure, 
alleged maltreatment of the workers by employers, and popular 
movements. Economic pressure was responsible for 58.6 per cent 
of the total number of strikes, not including the May 30, 1925, affair; 
alleged maltreatment for 19.7 per cent; and popular movements for 
8 per cent. 

During the eight years (including the May 30 affair) only 59 cases 
were settled by the efforts of the management alone. In those 
cases which have been mediated two general policies have been 
noted—joint meetings by representatives of capital and labor or 
arbitration by third parties. Broadly stated, the majority of the 
strikes have been carried on in a rather orderly manner, for in only 
46 cases in eight years (including the May 30 affair) has destruction 
of property or injury to persons been recorded, although the number 
of strikes where the police or military force was called out to main- 
tain peace has been considerably larger. 

During the eight years successful strikes have constituted 50.3 per 
cent of the total (not including the May 30, 1925, affair); partially suc- 
cessful strikes, 6.4 per cent; failures, 7.1 percent. Terms of settlement 
are unknown for the remaining 36.2 per cent. A conservative atti- 
tude is taken in making this classification, for a number of strikes 
whose terms of settlement are not clearly stated have been grouped 
under ‘‘settlement unknown.” If the last-mentioned class is elimi- 
nated and the rest of the strikes are regrouped the results are as 
shown in Table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—RESULTS OF STRIKES DURING PERIOD 1918-1925 FOR WHICH TERMS OF 
SETTLEMENT ARE KNOWN 























: Sa 
Partially P 
heads Successful successful Failures 
Item pers 
per Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent 
May 30, 1925, affair excluded.................. 359; 283/ 788! 36] 10.0 40; 111 
May 30, 1925, affair included_................- 396 | 284 71.7 | 71 17.9 41 10. 4 

















As shown by this study, strikes for the right to organize unions or 
- the recognition of the unions when organized began with the year 

22. 

For those strikes for which data were secured on these points the 
number of strikers per strike each year averaged 3,612 (or 3,724, 
including the May 30 affair), and an average of 6.7 days (or 11.5 
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days, including the May 30 affair) was lost per strike. Strikes arising 
from the May 30 occurrence imvolved an average of 4,057 workers per 
strike and lasted, on the average, 66.6 daYs. 

The textile trades have experienced the largést number of strikes— 
167 cases in eight years (or 199 cases, including the May 30 incident). 
Next in order comes communication and transportation with 112 
cases (or 124 cases, including May 30 strikes). Basic industries havc 
had the smallest number of strikes—20 eases in eight years (or 22 
cases, including strikes arising from the May 30 occurrence). 

The establishment having the largest number of strikes seems to 
have been the Sino-Japanese Cotton Manufacturing Co. in on 
In eight years it has had 15 strikes involving the following matters 
Wage demands, complaints against foremen, maltreatment or work- 
ing conditions, ‘sympathy with the student movement, demands for 
bonus, demands for the resum ption of union activities, protest against 
the events of May 30, and demands that the dismissal of workers 
be for cause only. Three main reasons may be suggested for t! 
frequency of the labor troubles of this company: (1) Racial ill feeling 
between the Japanese and the Chinese which also finds expressiv:: 
in the relations between capital and labor; (2) the comparative!y 
well-organized body of Chinese workers in this mill, and the fact tho: 
some of their leaders have been active m the general labor movement 
in China; and (3) the present-day labor psychology in China—tie 
workers are gradually becoming conscious of their class interest, with 
a consequent increase in their demands. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in August, 1926 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
ei cised his good offices in connection with 41 labor disputes 
during August, 1926. These disputes affected a known tota! 
of 16,974 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute 
occurred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or 
controversy not having reached strike or lockout stage), the pelt 
or trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, t! 
terms of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the 
number of workmen ‘directly and indirectly affected. 
On September 1, 1926, there were 52 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 7 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 59. 
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Procedure for Settlement of Labor Disputes in Chile 


R. MOISES POBLETE TRONCOSO, assistant secretary of 
D the Chilean Ministry of Health, Assistance, Social Welfare 
and Labor, in the Pan American Magazine (Santiago) for May 
1925, refers to the Chilean law! which contains the two principles of 
compulsory conciliation and optional arbitration in the settlement of 
labor disputes as ‘‘the law which places Chile among ‘the most ad- 
vanced nations of the world in matters of legislation toward preven- 
tion and solution of collective conflicts.” A digest is given here of 
its more important provisions. 

The law applies to mines, quarries, factories, nitrate undertakings, 
and commercial establishments employing more than 10 workers. 

When a collective labor dispute arises the workers must clect 
delegates who shall endeavor to bring about a settlement of thie 
difference with the approval of the employer or his representative. 
Every head, agent, or manager of the undertakings covered by this 
law is obliged to receive the delegates within 24 hours after the request 
has been made to him in writing by the workers. If the manager 
can not give an immediate decision as regards the request he shall not 
delay his reply for more than five days unless a longer period is fixed 
by agreement with the delegates. Permanent delegations may be 
formed if this is considered desirable by both parties. 

Should no satisfactory result be arrived at by this procedure, the 
parties shall submit their difference to one of the 10 permanent cou- 
ciliation boards which are composed of 6 members each, 3 of whom 
are elected by the employers and 3 by the workers. The members 
shall hold office for a year at a time and may be reelected or reup- 
pointed indefinitely. ‘They receive a fee of 20 pesos for each ordinary 
session which they attend. 

The boards are to keep a record of all disputes resulting from the 
application of this law and of the laws relating to labor agreements 
and trade-unions. If the parties arrive at an agreement it is to be 
recorded in writing in the form of a special document signed by the 
chairman and secretary of the board and by all the representatives 
of the employers and the workers. 

In case of failure to reach an agreement or of evasion by either of 
the interested parties of responsibility, the board shall publish in the 
official journal a report setting forth the obligations of the parties 
to the dispute and the circumstances in which one of the parties has 
failed in its duty, such publication to be made with the object o/ 
openly reproving the defaulting party and enlisting the support of 
public opinion. 

Should the procedure followed by the conciliation board fail to lead 
to a satisfactory sglution of the dispute, recourse may be had to 
arbitration, but this is optional. The arbitration court shall consist 
of one or three arbitrators, as decided by the interested parties who 
select them. In case of failure to agree as to the appointment of any 
or all of the arbitrators, the Ministry of the Interior shall have the 
right to appoint them. The arbitration award shall be binding on 
the parties for at least six months from the date of its issue. 





1 Law (No. 4056) enacted Sept. 8, 1924. 
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Even public services may have recourse to arbitration. In such 
cases, however, this law authorizes the Government to employ 
substitutes for the strikers in order to maintain the services, the 
interruption of which might constitute a menace either to public 
health er to the economic life of the country. 

The law determines also the conditions under which a strike or 
lockout may be declared after all attempts to arrive at an agreement 
have failed. It specifies that a strike may be declared provided the 
following conditions are fulfilled: (1) The term of notice for the 
termination of the collective contract has expired; (2) when in secret 
ballot, at which at least two-thirds of the members of the union are 
present and by an absolute majority, it is decided to declare a strike; 
and (3) when a representative of the permanent conciliation board 
ascertains that the formalities and requirements of this law have 
been complied with. 

An employers’ association shall not declare a lockout until this 
measure has been decided upon at a general meeting of the associa- 
tion attended by not less than two-thirds of its members by an abso- 
lute majority of the persons present. In this case also a representa- 
tive of the conciliation board must be convineed that the association 
has lived up to the requirements of this law and that the workers 
have rejected the proposal! for arbitration made by the employers. 

Refusal of either of the parties to submit a difference to the perma- 
nent conciliation board shali entail a fine amounting in the case of 
ihe employer to not less than 500 nor more than 5,000 pesos and in 
ease of the workers to not less than 50 nor more than 500 pesos, 
which shall be enforced against the union to which the worker belongs. 

An employer or manager who without sufficient reason fails to 
receive the workers’ delegates shall be liable to a fine of not less than 
500 nor more than 5,000 pesos. Employers who hinder the delegates 
in the exercise of their functions may be fined for an amount not 
less than 50 nor more than 1,000 pesos. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 





Convention of National Women’s Trade Union League ' 


tenth biennial convention in Kansas City, Mo., June 28 to 
July 3, 1926. 

Predominant among the new industrial conditions with their new 
opportunities and their new tests which the league feels it is confront- 
ing is “the need both for educational work and organization in the 
new industrial South.” It is here that the textile industry particu- 
larly is rapidly expanding in unstandardized and unorganized districts 
where woman and child workers may be employed at Tow rates. The 
convention decided not only to carry out a labor education plan in 
the South but also to train members of the league for the staff duties 
of the headquarters of national and local leagues. 

The convention made an appeal to the President, to the National 
Congress, and to the governors and legislatures of the States requesting 
(1) that the right to organize and protect workers against the common 
abuse of the injunction by interfering with their legitimate activities 
be guaranteed, and (2) that legislation be passed providing for an 
eight-hour day and one day of rest in seven. 

The league’s legislative program as approved by the convention 
emphasizes “the child labor amendment and its ratification of the 
primary piece of Federal work.” The league’s indorsement as the 
F jamell Department of Education bill was renewed and the demand 
for the enforcement of the merit system in the civil service reiterated. 
The organization again voiced “its opposition to the so-called 

‘equal rights” amendment to the Federal Constitution advocated 
by the National Woman’s Party.” 

One of the resolutions adopted urges all the State departments ¥ 
labor to compile and publish math statistics of employment and 
earnings as an aid in lessening at least the praetor: 4 and cyclical 
fluctuations in employment. At present several State departments of 
labor do make such compilations and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics makes a similar monthly compilation for selected 
establishments and industries. The resolution in full is as follows: 

Whereas unemployment due to seasonal fluctuations and to recurrent changes 
in general business activity affects disastrously the homes and standards of living 
of wage earners and is of vital concern to all women; and 

Whereas many industries in which women are largely employed are peculiarly 
susceptible to seasonal fluctuations; and 

Whereas recent studies of the problems of stabilizing business have shown that 
current compilation of adequate information about the trend of employment 
would aid in preventing or at least lessening the severity of these fluctuations, 
and the advantage of knowing these facts is already demonstrated in the statistics 
now made available by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and by the State 


departments of California, Tlinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin: Therefore be it 


pang National Women’s Trade Union League of America held its 
t 





1Life and Labor Bulletin, Chicago, July, 1926. 
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Resolved, That as representatives of women in industry we urge every State 
department of labor to undertake as soon as possible the monthly collection and 
prompt publication of statistics of employment and earnings in accordance with 
the plan recently advocated by the committee on governmental labor statistics 
of the American Statistical Association, whereby each State will collect informa- 
tion about the industries within its own borders, to be published separately for 
the State and to be transmitted to the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics for use 
in formulating national indexes of employment; and that we respectfully suggest 
that these facts be collected and tabulated in such a manner as will show the trend 
of employment and earnings for women workers separately from the facts about 
men. 


Believing that the league needed ‘“‘to work out a deliberate scien- 
tifically planned procedure in the light of its self-examination,” a 
one-day institute on trade-union organization was held during the 
convention. The national committee which arranged the institute 
will collate the data and continue the work of the conference. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman is the new president of the league, Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, however, being again made honorary president. 


Three Summer Trade-Union Institutes ? 


HE inauguration of summer institutes at Brookwood Labor 
College by important labor organizations is an interesting de- 
velopment of the workers’ educational movement in the United 

States and is indicative of the increasing trend in trade-unionism 
toward the study and discussion of the larger aspects of industrial 
problems. Three of these conferences were held consecutively July 
12 to August 14, 1926, under the auspices, respectively, of the United 
Textile Workers of America, the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers and Operators, and a group of railway labor unions. 


Textile Workers’ Institute 


‘HE Textile Workers’ Institute which opened July 12 was organ- 
ized for the purpose of securing from the Brookwood faculty 
additional data as to the best possible methods the United Textile 
Workers of America could adopt to assist in stabilizing the textile 
industry. The discussion covered not only the matter of raw ma- 
terial used in the industry but also banking, transportation, and 
distribution problems relative to the manufacture of textiles. 

The conference also considered the matter of the waste which was 
alleged to result from interlocking selling and inefficient industrial 
management. It was agreed ‘‘that increased individual production 
through the placing of new machines should give to the worker in- 
creased returns in his envelope according to value produced.” 

eee on the conference, the president of the textile workers 
said: 


This week at the institute impressed me quite forcibly with the fact that the 
workers as a whole, not alone in our industry but in all industries, must secure 


? Data are from American Federationist, Washington, D. C., September, ms, p>. 1100-1102; Journal 
of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, D. C., August, 1926, pp. 363-375, 402-403; Locomotive 
png eers’ Journal, Cleveland, September, 1926, pp. 656, 657, and 712; and Brookwood Review, Katonah, 
N.Y., May-June, 1926, pp. 1 and 3. 
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vital and necessary statistics so as to be in a position to present to the publi, 
through the press or otherwise, the facts as they are in the industry in whic; 
they are employed. 

According to the president, the institute also showed how jm. 
perative it is for members of local textile unions to report to thei; 
imternational organization every change in management, in working 
conditions, and im fabrie produced. | 


Electrical Workers’ Giant-Power Conference 


GIANT-POWER institute was in session from July 19 to 31 

and was attended by delegates from 10 local unions of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Operators and rep- 
resentatives from several other labor organizations. Engineers, 
economists, and national labor officials were among the speakers, 
whose subjects included: The relation of giant power to the buildin: 
trades; public ownership of giant power; mastering of power pro- 
duction; labor, the public and giani-power trends; the giant-power 
situation in Pennsylvania and New York. 

It was prophesied that the development of electrical power would 
tend to throw out of employment thousands of miners and workers 
of coal-carrying and electrified railways and in manufacturing in- 
dustries. Spencer Miller, jr., seeretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Bureau, said that all labor is touched and should be interested in 
giant power. He emphasized the need for bringing intelligence, study, 
and research to bear upon the giant-power problem. 

James P. Noonan, president of. the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, stated the attitude of his organization to be: 
‘‘Power is necessary to prosperity. But labor must share in pros- 
perity. We want a profit. We want more than a living wage.”’ 


Railway Employees’ Institute 


‘THE program of the railway labor institute which met in the early 

part of August included the following addresses: The develop- 
ment of the railroad industry; activities of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the regulation of railroads and in the direction of 
transportation developments; company unions; analysis of the 
Parker-Watson Act; technical training and the effect of the new type 
of locomotive and of automatic train control on engineers; and bene- 
fits of union-management cooperation on several railroads, 

One of the speakers “commended the efforts of the railroad broth- 
erhoods to keep the loyalty of their members through social, insurance, 
and investment features.”” He thought that union officials should 
make a careful study of company unions in order to adopt such of 
their features as might be advantageous to the regular trade-unions. 

The establishment of a trade-union railroad research bureau wes 
strongly urged. It was pointed out that the railroad companies 
have their own departments of research and that ‘‘the unions will 
add tremendously to their own effectiveness when they study the 
industry minutely and arrive at scientific judgments in regard to wage 
movements, negotiations, and other labor-management relations. ’ 
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Technical Education Committee of International Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers’ Union ! 


International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America, Los Angeles, July 19-24, 1926, was the following: 


Whereas we are living in a day of research work; and 

Whereas it isin accord with the policy of all progressive labor unions to advance 
technical education and to furnish all neeessary information pertaining to their 
trades to their members and apprentices: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our international president be empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee consisting of a stereotyper, electrotyper iinisher, and an electrotype molder, 
to be known as the teclinical educational bureau, this bureau to be under the 
direct supervision of the executive board. 

The duties of this committee shall be to obtain ail information possible per- 
taining to our trades and to impart this knowledge to our members when 
requested to do so under the seal of a local union. 


Jgesey the resolutions adopted at the annual convention of the 





Summer School of International Federation of Trade-Unions ” 


summer school in 1926, while in each of the two preceding 
years two summer schools were conducted under the auspices 
of the organization. 

The headquarters for this year’s session (July 18-31) were in the 
Ueele Labor College buildings, near Brussels. The school itself is 
limited to approximately 40 students, but 66 actually attended. 
Many applicants could not be accommodated. The student body 
included 26 from Great Britain, 16 from Germany, 8 from Holland, 
5 from Austria, 4 from Czechoslovakia, 2 each from Denmark, 
Spain, and Japan, and 1 from Sweden. ‘There were 13 women among 
the students. 

The students visited various places in Brussels which had a general 
and a labor interest and were ales shown outstanding labor activities 
in a number of neighboring cities and towns, for example, the glass 
factories and labor college at Charleroi, the labor club at Antwerp, 
the Micheroux cooperative factories at Liége, the labor convalescent 
home near Tribomont, and the ‘‘Forward” cooperative spinning 
mills and the “Forward” restaurant and concert hall at Ghent. 

Among the lectures given were those on the followmg subjects: 
The Belgian socialist movement, the cooperative movement, the 
trade-union movement in Belgium, the Workers’ Technical College, 
the strike situation in England, the labor movement in Japan, and 
the international labor movement. ; 


Bonn International, Federation of Trade-Unions held only one 





eee 


‘International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union Journal. Denver, September, 1926. 
?Press reports of the International Federation of Trade-Unions, Amsterdam, August, 1926, Vol. IV, 


No, 8, pp. 1, 2. 
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Action of Convention of the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor, 1926: 


RGANIZATION and educational matters were given particu; 

() prominence in the proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual 

convention of the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, held 4 
Green Bay, July 20-23, 1926. / 

Wisconsin already has five.labor classes or colleges, three of which 
are in Milwaukee, one in Madison, and another at Racine. The 
executive board of the federation recommended that “all centra| 
bodies appoint committees to report on the feasibility of establishing 
labor colleges in their respective jurisdictions.” It was advocated 
that the permanent committee, if one were created, make an effort 
to have a two weeks’ summer labor institute in 1927 at the University 
of Wisconsin. ; 

A resolution was passed favoring a compulsory indenture of 4] 
apprentices and the passage of a bill to protect them against the 
“vicious practice of commercialization.”’ 





te 
— ooo 


Workers’ Education in Palestine * 


considerable change in the economic situation of the Jewish 

population. Thousands of workers now have industrial 
employment in the towns. The Jewish Education Committee of 
Palestine (Waadat Hatarbout), which is nominated annually by the 
Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine, has been devoting more and 
more attention to city workers. Since the setting up of land workers’ 
communes in the Valley of Jezreel, however, the committee has also 
been active in this section, where it has opened kindergartens and 
schools and made education available to the younger workers. 

At present evening classes are provided in 22 different localities 
and the total number of students has increased from 900 in 1921 to 
3,800 in 1925. In the latter year 68 teachers were instructing these 
classes. The lecture subjects include the Hebrew language, litera- 
ture, the labor movement, knowledge of the country, ete. 

Besides the evening classes the committee has organized 5 schools 
for young workers, with 515 students and 16 teachers; 8 clubs for 
young workers, with 1,252 members; 34 children’s and kindergarten 
schools, with 836 pupils and 55 teachers; vocational classes in such 
subjects as building, carpentry, concrete work, needlework, and 
electricity at Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, with 140 students and 10 
teachers; scientific lectures attended by 420 students and having 8 
teachers; 84 lectures on labor or literature; lectures to impart know!- 
edge of the country, given by 3 traveling teachers; a dramatic 
studio at Tel Aviv; special courses in singing, dancing, and gym- 
nastics; and a choir and orchestra in the Valley of Jezreel and at Haila. 

The education committee also issues books which deal with labor's 
educational, vocational, and social problems, and has brought to- 


g ier steady increase of immigration to Palestine has effected 





8 Wisconsin State Federation of Labor. Proceedings of the thirty-fourth annual convention held 4 
Green Bay, Wis., 1926. Milwaukee, 1926. 
4 International Federation of Trade-Unions. Press Reports, Vol. IV, No. 7, Amsterdam, July, 1926. 
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gether all the publications of the Jewish labor movement since its 
inception 20 years ago. 

Of the more than 50,000 books in the Central Library 30,000 are 
Hebrew. ‘Twenty-three branch libraries have been opened in other 
towns. 

Among the committee’s activities in the last three months of 1925 
are the building of a barrack for youthful workers at Tel Aviv (the 
city meeting 50 per cent of the expenses of this undertaking) and the 
construction of a central library building. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in the Iron and Steel Industry in the 
United States, 1926: Second Article 


E present article contains summary figures for 7 of the 10 

departments of the iron and steel industry for which the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected data. These 7 depart- 
ments are the Bessemer converters, blooming mills, puddling mills, 
rail mills, plate mills, sheet mills, and tin-plate mills. Figures for 
the other 3 departments—blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces, and 
bar mills—appeared in the Labor Review for September. 

While a survey of all establishments could not be undertaken in 
collecting these data, the statistics for each department may be ac- 
cepted as fully representative, as they are based on a sufficient number 
of representative plants in each district to show conditions in their 
locality. In practically all establishments the period covered in the 
survey was in January—in most cases, the last half of the month. 

The number of plants and the number of employees covered in 
each department in 1924 and 1926, together with the average earn- 


ings per hour for all employees, apie ot A common labor, and for 
oO 


common labor alone, are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF PLANTS AND EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS FOR 
ALL EMPLOYEES AND FOR COMMON LABORERS, BY DEPARTMENTS, 1924 AND 1925 








Number of— Average —- per 





Department 


Common 


Plants | Employees labor 








Blast furnaces 15, 540 $0. 401 
15, 329 . . 389 
Bessemer converters 3, 457 d . 448 

‘ 2, 948 r . 443 
Open-hearth furnaces 11, 611 ‘ . 434 
13, 424 . 429 
Puddling mills 8, 428 7: 305 


i) 
$8 


Blooming mills 
Plate mills 
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Bar mills 
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When 1926 is compared with 1924, the average hourly earnings 
for all employees in 6 of the departments show increases, the averages 
in 3 departments show decreases, and the average in the blast furnace 
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department remains practically unchanged. The increases range 
from 0.6 cent per hour on the average in bar mills te 4.4 cents in 
plate mills. The decreases were larger in each case than any of the 
increases, being 9.1 cents per hour in tin-plate mills, 6.4 cents in 
puddling mills, and 5 eents per hour in sheet mills. 

The term ‘‘common labor,’ so far as possible in this study, has 
been confined te laborers wholly unskilled and more or less of a 
floating gang who work in and about the mill proper, but upon 
whose work the mill was not primarily dependent for operation. 
The basic rate for common labor is used to a large extent to determine 
the rates for other occupations requiring little skill and hence is of 
considerable importanee beyond the limits of the occupation preper. 

A summary of the full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, and 
full-time weekly earnings of employees is presented separately for 
each of the principal productive occupations in the 7 departments 
shown in this article. The 1926 figures are compared with those for 
1924 for each occupation, but, in order to conserve space, figures 
for all years prior to 1924 have beenomitted. These may be obtained, 
however, from Bulletin 381 of the bureau. . 

The full-time hours per week of employees in the various depart- 
ments have, on the whole, varied but little during the period 1924 to 
1926, although the working time of a few occupations has been mate- 
rially changed. The full-time weekly hours of picklers in the sheet- 
mill department, for example, averaged 63.6 in 1924 as compared 
with 56.9 in 1926. Also the hours of feeders and laborers in the same 
department. were reduced approximately 8 hours per week on the 
average. The reductions in working time in these particular oceu- 
pations were caused by the change in a few plants from the 12 te 8 
hour day. While the other selected occupations in those planis 
have been on an 8-hour basis for many years, picklers, feeders, and 
laborers still continued to work the 12-hour day. 

Hourly earnings have considerably increased in most of the occu- 
pations in the Bessemer eonverting, bloom, plate, and rail-mill 
departments, but show considerable decreases in the puddling, sheet, 
and tin-plate mill departments. In only three departmerts, however, 
have the changes in hourly earnings been due primarily to a change 
in basic rates. Basic rates remained almost stationary from 1924 to 
1926 in the four departments showing increases, the increased earn- 
ings being largely due to increased production and in one or two 
instances to the addition of a time-saving bonus. The decreases in 
the puddling, sheet, and tin-plate mill departments have been 
caused almost entirely by changes in tonnage rates. Most of the 
establishments covered in these three departments operate on what 
is known as the “‘sliding scale,”’ the rates paid emplovees depending 
directly upon the selling price of the product. At each interval of 
two months a new rate is determined, based on actual sales during 
the two-month period. Thus the rates paid are subject to change at 
frequent intervals and there is apt to be considerable fluctuation 
during a two-year period. 
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Sheet mills 








[No employees worked 44 hours per week] 



























































Per cent of employees whose average 
+ Aver. . Aver- full-time hours per week were— 
: um- age Aver age : 
Num-| ber | ¢uil- | 8° | full- | 7 
Occupation Year a A. time yal time n>? 4) vo yer Over | 
~ | hours | ‘85 lweekly 60 | 2 
plants} ploy- per and | and and and; ‘ 
ees | P& | hour | &™- | un-|un-| 4 | un-| © | and 
week ings “ : . BD | ov 
der | der der der | °Ver 
° 44 | 48 60 72 | 
Pair heaters.......--_- 1924 14] 536] 43.4 [$1,027 |$44.50] 72] 28 |-....|____. bee | F 
1926 13 478 43.3 . 925 | 40. 05 86 | See Cee cs R 
pe 1924 14 478 43. 4 | 2.148 | 93.35 73 ae viveplastes Rodeslee a 
1926 14 492 43.3 | 1.956 | 84. 69 76 9 Radin Pie spe Det a R 
Rollers, level handed -_-} 1924 7 1i4| 42.9] 1.345) 57.69} 91 eS SEI TT: ee \ el ae 
1926 4 7 | 43.3 | 1.162 | 50.31 Se 5 See Bea 75 TA C 
Rollers’ helpers or 
BR A eat, 1924 11 437 | 43.0] .865 | 37.28} 83] 17 j--.--|-.-22/.--2-|_-_ | R 
o 1926 12 392 43.0 | .787 | 33.84 88 Peed Sete S, oe an ee - 
Dee... cena 1924 14 533 | 43.4 | 1.150 | 49.94) 74] 26 |_---/...2-}-.2L. rm 2 I 
1926 14 510 | 43.3 | 1.037 | 44.90] 77 , OAS eee, Oe ae 
Catchers.........-..--- 1924 14] 570| 43.4] 1.099] 47.70} 72] 28/-...-|__-.-|_.__. |. 1 
1926 14 527 | 43.3 | .989 | 42.82} 76) 24 |...-j}_.___/_.__- i 
Matchers__...........- 1924 14] 639] 43.4] .932} 40.42] 69] 31 |---| -2_2_|__ oe ae I 
1926 10 400 43.5 | .829 | 36.06] 68 Oe bncwnelhios Tee 
Rees. a 1924 14 661 | 43.4] .909 | 39.42] 71] 29 |...-.|____. “er k 
1926 10 422! 43.5 . 804 | 34.97 70 SO jcc cilddaiZ FAM OS 
Sheet heaters__.....__- 1924 14 470 | 43.4) 1.559 | 67.68] 7 ; Set Sa ae Oe I 
1926 14 478 | 43.3 | 1.404 | 60.79] 77 eet a a 
Sheet heaters, level | 1924 7 115 | 42.9 | 1.088 | 46.20} 93 BPA ae Os Bi ioe I 
handed. 1926 7 48 | 43.2; .978 142.25] 81 | ee eo} tes iTS 
Sheet heaters’ helpers__| 1924 13| 408! 429| .894/3851] 90] 10 |_._.- Re etiles..|- g 
1926 13 422 42.9 - 803 | 34.45} 91 OE, Le — a 
Shearmen............- 1924 10 159 43.7 | 1. 289 | 56. 26 68 26 —& Becces eae... § 
1926 12 198 | 43.6 | 1.222 | 53.28] 69] 30 1 eee. ...|... 
Shearmen’s helpers.-..| 1924 8 203 | 43.8; .736| 3211] 65] 30/ 65{}..... a a C 
1926 12 207 | 43.6) .683 | 29.78] 67] 32) (@) | @) [cull _- 
EOE, Se 1924 y 284 | 43.5] .806| 34.99} 72] 28 /....].__ thins aS n 
1926 ll 287 43.5 | .741 | 32.23 70} 29 i lla oo egal iireelan ane 
Openers, level handed_| 1926 5 06} 44.0] .651 | 28.64) 50] 580 |... 2je jell I 
by’... LOS ae 1924 12 150 | 63.6] .555 | 35.48 ae 2 13 31 21 29 
1926 il 127 56.9 | .631 | 35.90 _, wea ee 14 24 34 17 4 I 
I cscvwritininahitiimudicinsnd 1924 8 101 53.1} .578 | 30.72] 29] 22 9 9 2 3 27 
1926 8 93} 45.3) .647 | 29.31 58 | 25 ga ane Ae abel —.. 5 1 
ee Sas ee 1924 13 757 64.6 | .420 | 27.15 }-----|.. 3 20 34 13 30 
1926 14 493 | 56.6] .475 | 26.897) 10] 21 j.....| 27| 22) 13 7 ; 
1 Less than 1 per cent. : 
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Tin-plate mills 


[No employee worked 44 hours per week] 
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Aver- Aver- 
q Num age Aver- age 
Num-| ber | ¢uii- | 98° | ¢uil- 
Occupation Year| Der of | time | &'™-| time 

of em~ | hours | ‘28 weekly 

plants} ploy- per per | sarn- 
ees | week hour ings 

I i cn ennnee 1924 9; 414 42. 7 |$2. 099 |$89. 36 
1926 8 371 | 42.7} 1.635 | 69.81 

Rollers, level handed --} 1924 6 166 | 42.7] 1.080 | 46.16 
1926 4 35 | 42.7] .952 | 40.65 

a aE 1924 9 465 | 42.7] 1.150] 49.11 
1926 8 383 | 42.7] .902 | 38. 52 

5 eb | I oe 1924 i) 465 | 42.7] 1.003 | 42.83 
1926 8 398 | 42.7} .806 | 34. 42 

Screw boys-.------.--.- 1924 y 484 | 42.7] .840] 36.15 
1926 8 412 42.7 . 633 | 27. 03 

Be cn eg ond~ 1924 8 345} 42.7 | 1.243 | 53.07 
1926 § 332 | 42.7] .787 | 33.60 

Doublers, level handed | 1924 7 303 | 42.7 | 1.133 | 48.38 
1926 5 116 42.7 - 800 | 34. 16 

Doublers’ helpers_---.-.- 1924 y 337 | 42.7] .855 | 36.45 
1926 8 3241 42.7 663 | 28.31 

po nen oe 1924 8! 152] 42.7] 1.449 ! 61.80 
1926 6 113 42.7 | 1.046 | 44. 66 

Heaters, level handed -| 1924 9 720 | 42.7 | 1.229 | 52.46 
1926 8 588 | 42.7 917 | 39.16 

Heaters’ helpers. ----_.- 1924 8 252 | 42.7] .981 | 41.88 
1926 6 196 | 427] .772 | 32.96 
Shearmen..............| 1924 8 123 | 43.4 | 1.137 | 49.35 
1926 7 111 | 43.1 | 1,024 | 44.13 

Shearmen’s helpers____} 1924 3 29 | 54.5] .465 | 25.34 
1926 3 26} 58.3] .510 | 29.73 

Openers, male........- 1924 6 224) 55.3) .721 | 39.87 
1926 6 239 | 51.8] .795 | 41.18 

Tita kn nviceccta 1924 6 361 | 438.4] .976 | 42.39 
1926 5 225 | 43.51 .840 | 36. 54 
Redippers............. 1924 2 38 | 43.0} 1. 235 | 53.11 
1926 2 25 | 42.9 | 1.154 | 49. 51 

i nan cated 1924 2 39 | 42.91 .703 | 30.16 
1926 2 34} 42.91) .638 | 27.37 

Branners, male........ 1924 6 7 52.2 | . 586 | 27.83 
1926 5 64} 652.2] .505 | 16. 50 

Assorters, female_._...- 1924 6 291 | 43.6] .422 | 18.40 
1926 4 250 | 43.47] .384 | 16.67 

ed i a wmadoes 1924 9 197 | 56.9 | .439 | 24.99 
1926 8 188 | 60.3] .426 | 25.69 
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EKLY EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
BY OCCUPATION AND DEPARTMENT—Continued 
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. Puddling mills 
Per cent of employees whose average 
full-time hours per week were— 
Num- | AV? | 4 ver- | AVer- 
age age 
— et |i ft Pag fusil- Over Over 
Occupation Year) ‘of | em- —— ings t... 44 |Over| 48 54 
plants | ploy- | “Der per a and ae and| 54 fand| 
ees our | * un- un- un- 
week ings | der | 48 | der der 
54 60 
Stockers............... 1924 17 188 | 57. 4 |$0: 480 ($27. 50 }_____/__._- 26 9}; 25) 13 
1926 13 134; 511] .527 | 26.93] 20 8 7 2} 46] 13 
Puedes. ->555 1924 ll 298 | 62.8); .912) 48.10 2 Lj} 41 52 7 Bakes 
1926 8 185 | 53.5) . 767 | 41.03 5 eee 46 | 46 as 
Puddlers, level handed_} 1924 16} 1,275 | 45.7) 1.051 | 48.39 2; 43); 48 5 ee otang 
1926 ll 898 | 48.6) .874 | 42.48; (@ 51, 48 4 | ae 
Pudidlers’ helpers. ____. 1924 11} 250) 53.2) .590/ 3128; 3] L| 18} 43} 38]--... 
1926 8 200 | 53.4) .648 ; 34.60 DP Rachel 50 | 43 = 
Penis = ences 1924 4 25 | 46.3) 1.148] 53.85) 48]... 24 20 ees 
1926 3 13 | 46.4} .883 | 40.97 54 |... | Bi Bet 
Bushelers, level handed) 1924 11 161 | 45.6) 1.257 | 57.41; 40] 30] 20 9 i eae 
1926 5 48 | 442) .996) 4402; 63 /.....  +{ ee Se se 
Bushelers’ helpers _ ___- 1924 6 51 | 43.7) .674] 2076; 71 j_..-- 16 8 Wiccord 
1926 2 13} 46.5] .479 | 22.27} 46]..... SSS 
FER 1924 4 11} 52.8] 1.3491 72.36 © Lodi AE Inone- ot ae 
1926 4 12; 54.2) 1. 236 | 66.99 |..... ns aoldialinn a se | oo 
Heaters’ helpers. _.__.- 1924 4 20} 543] .883/) 31.59) 6 |-....  eatieue Beane 
1926 4 14; 543) .905 | 3231 |...--/..... 4 ae 21 7 
Bloom boys--_ __...__.- 1924 14 36} 51.7)| .525 | 26.34 11 It} 31 6; 31 8 
1926 a | 52.2) .831) 27.19) 25 j....- 45 j,...- 2) § 
Roll engineers_______.- 1924 14 31 | G47)| .531 | 34.45 ]._._- ) TET ect 6 6 
1926 10 | 623) .574) 35.76 |... > ae ee 10} 25 
ee sche ce 1924 16 42| 51.2) 1252) 63.66) 14 14} 31 12] 19 5 
1926 Il 24; 50.9| 1200) 61.08) 25 8} 42 4} 17 L 
Roughers.............- 1924 12 45 | 50:4) .877 | 43.35 S 16} 60 /_..-- 4 4 
1926 9 32; 48,7) .748 | 36.43) 41 |... | ae ae 6 
CateBers. ............- 1924 16 69 3.9); .856 | 42.75 13 1} 49 4 13 3 
1926 ll 41; 560.9; .698 | 35.53) 24 j....- 61 2 id 2 
Heok-ups.............- 1924 16 54; 519 638 | 33.02; I1 Ti 50 7 15 4 
1926 12 43; 5&1); .539 | 27:00} 30 |....- 53 a. .22 2 
Hotbed men-___..._..- 1924 15 84) 525) .571 | 30.01 7} 124 42 57 27 2 
1926 10 65} 61.2); .539 | 27.60/ 23 j_..-- 43 |....- 29 6 
Shearmen.-_.........- 1924 16 36} 52:6) .570 | 23:80) 28}... 17 8} 25 § 
1926. 12 23 | 628) .688 | 33.69) 22 9 4 4; 43 17 
Shearmen’s helpers_...; 1924 16 96; 56.5) .513 | 25.77; 48 /..... 16 5) 15 4 
1926 13 54; 50.6) .588 | 29.75; 46 6 4 6) 2} 13 
7 ee 1924 17 Mr} GRS | < 888 | 2.31 }.-..-|_..-. 20 §{ 8] 39 
1926 12 151} 57.2) .357 | 20.28 }....- 3} 17 4} 29} 44 
































1 Less than 1 per cent. 


1 In 1924 all employees who worked over 60 lrours 
and 10 roll rengimeers. In 1926 no employees worked more than 72 hours per week. 
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per week worked less than 72:hours except 2 stockers 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1924 AND 1926, BY OCCUPATION AND DEPARTMENT—Continued 


Bessemer converters 







































































Per cent of employees whose average 
Aver- full-time hours per week were— 
Aver- A j 
Num- age ver- : age 
— j full me ; tin - 0 Oo 8) 
er : earn- | time ver ver ver 
Occupation = Fear! “ot | of | time | ings | week-| 48 | 48 | 4, 60 72 

plants | 15 | per | ly jandjand| | 69 | 224] zo | and 

p nal wenk | hour | earn- | un-} un-} 4 un- not 

ings {| der | der 60 der over 

54 7 84 

oe aS a oe 1924 10 437 | 48.3 |$0. 613 |$29.59 | 84 aes je ae) San 
1926 10 317 48.3 . 642 | 3. 01 89 9 tHE 6 a... 

Cupola melters ___.-..- 1924 5 S|} 4:3 . 856 | 42.12 | 5B is get ip ee EE edn RSS 
1926 4 WE @W2At .SABESLOOE Wi O01. ..-].-.--]....-8 2-2 

Cupola tapperfs__.....- 1924 4 30 | 49.7 . 723 | 36. 04 37 oe pe ee Se eee RES 
1926 5 21 49.3 . 762 | 37. 57 28 5» 2 Be a Se 

pO rT 1924 11 36 | 489 F274) 62.25; 75) 25} __--- PEPE tes Ss STL aget 
1926 tl at | 49.7 | £368 | 67.49 | 74] 19}__---|___-- | eee ee 

Regulators, first. ------ 1924 ll 41 50. 1 . 999 | 46.05 56 6 33a [a ee SEY SE 
1926 10 23 | 51.8 . 951 | 48:26} 43 {__..- 7 2 a Se 

Regulators, second___.- 1924 a St B77! Se raeawt F7 | Sb...-f.--2-f eB 
1926 * 31 48.9} .945 | 46.21 $1 , 2 ae ee a 

Vessel mmem-........--- 1924 It 45 51.4 | 1. 166 | 5. 93 7 Se SE SR. a Ste 
1926 lt 29 5.8) 4.276 | 66.10 14 ,» eS eee 

Vessel men’s helpers_._{ 1924 11 86 | 5:6); .889 14472) SL] 69 }____-f--.--|--.--|-----f. 2. 
1926 i 59 50.9 . 897 | 45. 66 4) og NE og PE i eed. eas 

Cinder pitmen___.__.- 1924 10| 190] 4.4) .556| 97.46) 74] 18{____- | ae ue tos 
1926 ll 122 | 58.4 . 543 | 27.91 59 7 10 11 pg teas al 

Bottom makers____...- 1924 1 38 | 8231] .777 | 40.59 | 68 {__.__{___-- , pie 5 te 
1926 iH 27} &1.3| .82 | 4253} 70 }_..-_f----- % _@ BRE aan 

Bottom makers’ help- | 1924 Il 71 | 684) .606 |) 3219} 55 |-.._}-_..- , ee eee 
ers. | 1926. It 44 52. 3 . 648 | 33. 89 50 345... | 34 , ee Ee 
Ladle limers_...........} 1924 Ii 46 | 49.6 | .839 |) 4208 | 72) 15 }4---_- 1 bee SE ees 
| 1926 tH 31 | 566] .895 1] 45.29] 61| 19 1 | 10-f.F-.-f i 

Ladle liners” helpers __.} 1924 Ti 84 52.0 | .604 | 2813 69 oe 7 ag eR Ses 
1926 10 54 | 58.2) .631 | 3231) 70 6 7 6-P Se Fo Be 

Stopper makers__-_---_-- 1924 il 9} 566) .873 | 3226} 32 j_..--}---.. gg Mae) Ste 
Il 12 | 56.6 | .506 | 33.68} 33 |_.-.-f---.- 58 eae 

Stopper setters _......- 1924 It 53 48.38} .977 | 47.65 | 72 yg ee See eee Seat ee 
1926 It 40 | 40.5 | 1.088 | 50.39 | 75) 18 }-_.-|----- 2 RE See 

Steel pourers.. .......- 1924 it 46) 4.8 | 1.073 | 52.16 | 70) 30 f.--.-}.----].----]_-----f----. 
1926 9 27 | 48.0! 1.215 | 58.32) 98 . © SEA La Se Pee 

Mold cappers_........- 1924 9 66 | 484) .728)} 3819; 8) 1k F-_. Lhe} Le 
1926. 7 3 e see. 2t 8) Sees Oe eee eee eee eee 

Ingot strippers___._.... 1924 11 47 > G&L.OT .SOe Tree G8 F GTi SLE ZS L.-.-L....-b-obnnne 
1926 8 26 50.0 | .803 | 40.15 54 | 35 f(A See eer, See 

jee 1924 11 593 | 58.0] .448 | 25.87 | 26 2 de Ee eee 
1926 ll 201 59. 4 . 443 | 26.31 W tosis (@) 57 7. a, 

Blooming mills 

Pit cranemen____-__.-- 1924 25 189 54.8 $0. 803 |$43. 89 22 41 14 5 | 12 1 6 
1926 27 201 54.3 . 855 | 46. 43 24 40 5 Sans DM i 4 

2 ee 1924 25 139 55. 2 1.192 | 65. 66 7 64 . 3 aro 1 6 
192 27 = 54.4 | 1. 244 | 67. 67 ll 56 . 2» ew 10 1 2 

Heaters’ helpers. -._...- 1924 17 08 | 55.2 .827 | 45.76 9} 50] 26 4 he 6 
1926 18 81 54.9 . 864 | 47. 43 7 47 3 2 F bck... 5 

Bottom makers-__-__-_-- 1924 23 162 53. 3 . 769 | 40. 99 28 51 4 3 | Caan 3 
1926 25 128 53.9 . 791 | 42. 63 26 45 9 Lienol Ee 5 

Bottom-makers’ help- 

i 1924 20 231 | 53.3 | .632 | 33.69| 32) 43 5 35 | = 3 
1926 21 171 54.4 . 634 | 34. 49 28 43 SB tecus , . ee 4 

Roll engineers. .___...- 1924 23 76 | 55.2) .928 | 51.60 9} 39] 32 \ ge } wit 3 
1926 25 76 | 546] .978| 53.40; 12] 42] 26 S| MB tsci L 
a ae 1924 25 90 52,1 | 1.400 | 72.99 26 48 Q 8 8 1 
‘ 1926 27 78 | 52.0] 1.498 | 77.90} 32) 44 6; 13 3 > ae 
Manipulators......___. 1924 25 102 52.9 . 842 | 44, 57 23 46 7 14 9 Sa 
1926 27 87 52. 6 . 901 | 47.39 29 40 7 20 3 ) 
Table men..........._- 1924 14 58 | 51.6] .659 | 3431 | 24] 57] 12]... 3 | 2a 
1926 14 45 52. 6 . 643 | 33.82} 33 40 i: 2% eee 4 | ee 
ad SE 1924 24 96 | 51.7 | .777| 40.23 | 36] 43 5] 10 3 ;, = 
1926 26 84 61.5 .812 | 41.82 | 36 44 5 56 hay. * 
Shearmen’s helpers....| 1924 23 254 | 52.5] .590 | 30.57; 43) 34 3] 10 8 , 5 Aerie 
1926 23 168 562.2} .601 | 31.37 | 37 33 6 19 2 {ae 
ee 1924 24 742 57.4 . 462 | 26. 51 42 7 3 27 19 | ee 
1926 22 429 56. 3 . 451 | 25.39 | 39 j_---- 16 27 14 4 Meee 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK. AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
HOUR, AND AVERAGE FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1924 AND 1926 BY OCCUPATION AND DEPARTMENT —Continued 


Plate mills 








Per cent of employees whose average 
full-time hours per week were— 


age 





Over 54 lover! 
week- 48 60 
ly and ; and 
earn- un- un- 
ings der der 
54 72 


Occupation 





$37. 79 43 
40. 10 é 


52. 52 
61, 22 
32. 84 
39. 62 


Charging-crane and 
charging-machine 
operators. 


Heaters’ helpers 
Roll engineers 


Rollers, sheared-plate 
mills. 

Screw men, sheared- 
plate mills. 

Table operators, 
sheared-plate mills. 
Hook men, sheared- 

plate mills. 
Roll hands, other, 
sheared-plate mills. 
Rollers, universal mills. 





Screw men, main rolls, 
universal mills. 
Screw men, side rolls, 
universal mills. 
Roll hands, other, 
universal mills. 
Shearmen 


Shearmen’s helpers_-.. 
Laborers 





KR Or IWOONNAOKOWK AF K ORF CIONOHOW KF QO Coad 



































1 Less than 1 per cent, 
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AVERAGE CUSTOMARY FULL-TIME HOURS PER WEEK, AVERAGE EARNINGS PER 
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Standard rail mills 








Per cent of employees whose average 
full-time hours per week were— 








ber Over Over 
Occupation of 48 60 ane 


plants and and : 
| un- un- | U2 
der 
72 


39 

















Charging-machine op- 
erators. 
Sa ho I | 





Rollers 





| 
Assistant rollers --.-..-- 
Table lever men 


Table men 








Guide setters 


Hot-saw men....--.--- 








Hot-saw helpers 
Hotbed lever ment - - --. 
Hotbed men__......-.- 
Straighteners 
Straighteners’ helpers-.- 
Chippers 

Driliers and punchers.. 


Cold-saw men 


Inspectors 


Laborers 


Do ST ST oO SF ST ST ST ST ST TO RIT NSTI WR ATNTOA I QDWNHWWDHW 
ASOAWOPW*AIw Hew aarW O10 0 HK NOK WAGANOKWHAUIDHOUNDHOABDeKOe 



































1 Less than 1 per cent. 


Wages in the Iron and Steel Industry in Great Britain in the Spring of 
1926 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics receives frequent requests for 
information concerning occupational wage rates and earnings 
and hours of labor in foreign countries. Few of the inquiries 

can be answered. This is particularly true as regards pieceworkers, 
who constitute the great majority of workers in many industries. 

The foreign government statistical offices have scant figures and 
more often none at all. This condition was true before the World- 
War, when their funds were more plentiful than now, and it is even 
more true at this time. Statistical wage research is expensive. 


[8iA} 
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Further, such research depends on the cooperation of employers who 
have the basic data, and such cooperation does not seem to be very 
highly developed in Europe. There are plenty of figures available 
as to production, but not as to wages, especially wages of piecework 
occupations. 

A representative of the bureau went to Great Britain and Germany 
in the spring of 1926 to collect such data concerning wages and hours 
of labor in the iron and steel and pottery industries as could he 
obtained in a brief trip. As stated above, very little information of 
this character is available in public documents. The same is true as 
to private publications, and it was necessary to accept such data as 
eould be hurriedly gathered from individual employers and union 
officials. The material presented here relating to the iren and sice| 
industry is fragmentary. There was little opportunity to compile 
data direct from pay rolls with the painstaking aceuracy employed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics mm collecting wage data in the 
United States. 

The present article deals with the British tron and steel industry. 


Methods of Wage Adjustments 


"PRE iron and steel employers of Great Britain and their employees 

are each organized. Between the two organizations there has 
been developed a system of adjustments applying to wages and 
hours and other working conditions. 

A prominent feature in wage matters is the sliding scale whereby 
wages go up or down with the selling price of the product. This 
sliding scale has done much to stabilize wage agreements. 

Wage rates differ as between districts and as between plants in 
the same district, yy there are some rates, like those for pud- 
dling, that seem to be fairly uniform generally. Throughout this 
article wage rates in English money have been converted into United 
States money on the par basis, i. e., $4.8665 to the pound sterling. 

Wage adjustments are continually in progress. A change of rate 
may follow any change of equipment, process, or product, apart from 
the automatic change of the sliding scale. To meet conditions, wage 
boards have been established by mutual agreement for the handiing 
of disputed questions. Three short documents are reproduced at the 
end of this article to illustrate the methods adopted for the adjust- 
ment of wages and working conditions. 


Blast Furnaces 
ABLE 1 shows the full-time weekly earnings at three different 


blast furnaces. The employees work eight hours per day and 
seven days per week. 








qs 1.—-FULL-TIME 
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WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS 
THREE BLAST FURNACES 


[Data furnished by an employer] 
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eee z 
Full-time weekly earnings 
Occupation 
Furnaee A—hand | Furnaee B—hand | Furnace C—me- 
charged charged chanically charged 
£es, d., £2. € f: : ¢ 

pS Se nae 5 14 4 aa. 83) 15 8 8 ($26.44); 5 8 5 ($26. 38) 
dee cote na << 005 senbanpneme—nnon 4 4 10 ($20. 64 3 16 O ogi. 49) 3 18 O ($18.97) 
irae ooh sao ao 5 3 tee sec ekns 4 4 10 ($20.64) /3 16 0 ($18. 49) 3 18 O ($18. 97) 
CT ew wcrc cectccccccsopeneee TR 'T eee. eS oe ee 
CE iis 2h. oo os i cc ones anes ane wer side ietiode 3 15 6 este gg Bee OE eS 
Mine filler fore) Og VER CEPR Ce cers 4 8 It ($21. 63) 5 5 3 @ak 7} ......_--..---..-_. 
Brakeman (hoistman) --_......--....-..---- 4 & 81 GG ts 5. 30 me 76) f-..-.-..-— 22... 
SD WE etd a apace wo lngrhechnos aasnten 2 13 3 ($12.96) —2 13 5 ($1299) } 2 13 4 ($12.97) 
Po EEA SEE epee tei Sy bans hae Ae 3 7 4 ($16.38) [4 14 9 ($28: 056) }_.-.-._.-__--.__.___ 
le $08 ei > a nies eee rin aetemingdtr- on <a tgpageainddine sine san cnbes ceased 4 15 5 ($23. 21) 
Cle dete S58 E.Coli Leiteanlenweses use tll aah RE ei bee se ueeslsesicd 4 14 8 ($23. 03) 
, 0 Se SSS RS Rit BSR ER. TR eee 3 8 6 ($16. 66) 
PRR Fs SS EE Re Se. Sb aS Pe 3 12 10 ($17. 73) 
EE aaa EEE LSS SEES 3 6 38 ($I6. £2) 
Gantry men, Dimker men_______________... 4 10 5 ($22.01); 4 10 5 ($22.61) } 4 10 5 ($22.01) 
ee oo 5 et 3 19 11 (re. os 3 19 1 ($19: 44) 3 19 It ($19. 44) 
Sees io . « inbe obi cubes sees 3 9 11 ($19. 44 3 19 11 ($19: 44) 3 19 IL ($19. 44) 
Sieveeneiy weed... - =. 5 <5 seecls 3 6 6 (16.18) 13 6 = 6 ($16:18)| 3 6 6 ($16. 18) 
Boilermen fess boilers)...................}3 8% 9 ($16.72)|3 8 9 ($16.72) 3 8 @ ($16. 72) 
Boilermen (14-ton boilers).___..........._-- 3 19 11 ($19.44) | 3 19 11 ($19. 44) 3 9 It ($19. 44) 
Hydrapiae Qemmeer...-. 222 oes 7 1 esi 41) | 2 15 1 €$13. 41) 2 15 1 ($13.41) 
Pumpmen (Twyére) -._-.......-....------.- 3 3 10 (15. 54)/3 3 10 ($15.54)} 3 3 10 ($15. 54) 
Te, CS oe ee es 3 8 1 ($16.56)|3 8 1 ($16. 56) 3 8 1 ($16. 56) 
CII i ewes eee oe a 318 O oe 25) |3 15 O ($18: 25) 3 15 6 ($18. 25) 
PE Ae = oon, no nennan=-e@othae 3 @ 6 ($14.72) |3 OO 6 ($1472) 3 O 6 ($14.72) 
OIE 6.5h0. oobi, deen ucawpae 2 13 1 (@F2.91) |} 2 13° 1 ($12.91) 2 13 I ($¥2. 91) 





Rates per eight-hour shift in selected occupations at one blast 


furnace are given below. 


The men work seven shifts per week. 


s. ad. s. ad. 
Pole BeeubLG. Sule 15 1 ($3.67)— 18 11 ($4 60) 
Keepers’ helpers (slaggers) _- - - ~~ 12 O ($2.92)- 15 1 ($3. 67) 
Blast enginemen.______..__.-.- $8 11 ($2. 17) 
ca A haan nh natal et 8 1 ($L 97) 
Muepeneee., 2 220 tk ee 5 1 ($1. 44) 


Open-Hearth Furnaces 


‘HE following full-time weekly earnings at one open-hearth furnace 
and rolling mill were supplied by anemployer. When operating 

the normal full time, the furnace averages 534 shifts per week and the 

rolling mill 514 shifts per week. Eight hours constitute a shift. 


[813] 
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TABLE 2.—FULL-TIME WEEKLY wring owe AN OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE Anp 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 








Cecupation and department 


Full-time weekly 
earnings 


Occupation and department 





Furnace 


First hand 
Second hand 
Third hand 


Pitman’s helper 
Charge wheelers 
First ladleman 
Second ladleman 
Third ladleman 
Stopper maker 
Gas-producer men 
First hand, mixer 
Second hand, mixer 
Third hand, mixer 
Ladlemen, mixer 
,, ee ee 
Pit-steam-crane nen 
Electric-crane men 
Boilerman 

Hydraulic-engine man 

Ingot weighman 

Electric chargemen 





Rolling mills 


Finishers, extra 
Special finishers 
Guide setter 
Guide setter’s helper___----- 
Sawmen (cutters) 





Full-time week}, 


u 


— 


earnings 





AAS Torr 


d. 

234 ($71.35) 
546 ($46.35) 
6yy ($35.65) 
614 ($49.04) 
54 ($13.98) 
7% ($14.26) 
94% ($14.79) 
34 ($16.37) 
31 B18 &% 
744 ($10.61) 
6% ($15.95) 
1035 ($26.50) 
7 ($19.85) 
1095 ($17.74) 
11% ($13.13) 
11% ($13.13) 
0% ($25.81) 
734 ($17.19) 
1% ($12.68) 
5% ($14.47) 
4% ($12.01) 
635 ($15.22) 


8 ($33.01) 
10% ($16.03) 
1014 ($16.03) 


7% ($16.46) |) 


3 Gi 8) 
3% ($14.91) 
83g ($14.77) 
7% ($11.34) 
7% ($16.21) 





Rolling mills—Continued 


Stoppers (for cutters) 

Stockers (pilers) 

ah Silt pil eal rg aa ga 

Heaters, assistant 

Doggers 

Lid lifters (soaking pit) 

Firemen (soaking pit) 

First slaggers 

Second Ssiaggers 

Engine drivers (mill) 

Oiler (engine) 

Condenser men (engine) - - - - 

Hydraulic-engine men -----~- 

Boiler firemen 

Boiler feeders (headman)---- 

Roller gear oilers 

Filler men (turning ingots) -- 

Electric-crane men, 100-ton.- 

Electric-crane men, 5-ton-.--- 

Steam-crane men ----_------ J 

Steam craneslingers (put on 
RR ae 

First loaders, hot bank (cool- 


: _ ing) 

| Second loaders, hot bank 
| _ (cooling) 

| Gas producermen 

Hot bank cranemen 


| Platform boys 
| Platform boys (spare) 
| First hand roll changer 


| Second hand roll changer-___- 
Third hand roll changer_...- 











§ ($14.09 
2 (313,89) 
5 ($26.18) 


36 ($18.9) 
é l 


§ ($16.27) 
¥ ($12.97) 
($17.86) 
($3.79) 
($4.56) 
($4.77) 

634 ($12.04) 
7% ($11.34) 


2 1146 ($10.45) 


Earnings per eight-hour shift in selected occupations in one plant 


are shown below. In both the melting process and in the mill the 
three-shift system is used. In melting, the first and second crews 
work six 8-hour shifts per week, and the third crew five 8-hour shifts 
and one 6-hour shift. In the mill the first and second crews also 
bere six 8-hour shifts, but the third crew works only five 8-hour 
shifts. 


Melting: ‘ar * 
First melter 11 ($8. § 


Ladle liner and patcher 
Slingers (for cranes) 
Gas producermen 


wee 


Cranemen 


Laborers 
Rolling mill: 


_ 


Heater’s helper 


crts OS I S> Sr 
Gw9o Hon Se 


or 








Rollir 


8 
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Rolling mill—Continued d. 
4 ($3. 49) 
t 


oO 
7 ($4. 04) 

11 ($1. 39) 
to 

3 ($2. 01) 

_. ($2. 68) 
74($1. 61) 
to 

9 ($1. 64) 
9 ($3. 10) 


Sawman 


In the open-hearth furnaces in Manchester, stockers are paid 50s. 
($12.17) per week of 4624 hours, and as they work regular shift time 
they average 8s. 7d. ($2.09) per shift of 8 hours. Stock cranemen 
earn 7s. ($1.70) per shift plus an average output bonus of 2s. 6d. 
(61 cents) plus the present sliding scale of 26144 per cent, a total of 
12s. ($2.92) per shift. 

The rate for melting is 1s. 11d. (47 cents) per ton plus 2614 per cent, 
or 2s. 5d. (59 cents) for cold-metal basis. The hot-metal basis is 
ls. 944d. (44 cents) per ton plus 2614 per cent, or 2s. 3d. (55 cents). 
About 85 per cent of the work is done at the latter rate. The rate 
is divided among the workers, the first hand melter receiving 47 per 
cent, the second hand 30 per cent, and the third hand 23 per cent. 
A typical furnace produces 700 to 800 (average, 750 tons) per week, 
or 42.86 tons per shift. At this rate of output the melting hands 
average 96s. 5d. ($23.46) per shift, of which the first melter receives 
45s. 4.d ($11.03), the second melter 28s, 11d. ($7.04), and the third 
melter 22s. 2d. ($5.39). 

The number of employees in each occupation and the rates paid in 
a typical plant of seven furnaces in Manchester are shown in Table 3; 
below: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PER SHIFT, AND RATES PAID IN TYPICAL 
OPEN-HEARTH PLANT OF 7 FURNACES 











Rate per 8-hour shift 





Num- 

ber : 
Production 

bonus Total rate ¢ 





& 


~ 
oaonaos= 
ae 


Ladlemen’s helpers 
Stopper maker 
Pitmen 

Teeming cranemen 
Stripping cranemen 
Labo 


RRA 
FESARSSES 


aESESst 


bo © DO “J = DO DO tO WO 

& ~100 oon 

ooo 

PDD Horo OO & 
a a ee 


—~ 


i 

















* Includes sliding scale of 26}4 per cent. 
> Paid on tonnage basis. 
* Ifrate does not make this amount per shift, enough is added to bring it to this total. 


1 Data furnished by a labor union official. 
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The full-time hours are as follows: First crew, Sunday, 6 p. m. to 
10 p. m.; Monday to Friday, 2 p. m. to 10 p. m.; no work on Satur- 
day; second crew, Sunday to Friday, 10 p. m. to 6 a. m.; third crew, 
Monday to Saturday, 6 a.m. to2 p.m. This makes 5% shifts and 
44 hours per week for the first crew and 6 shifts and 48 hours for the 
second and third crews; thus the three crews work a total of 1714 
shifts and average 4624 hours per week per crew. : 

The gas is turned off Saturday at 2 p. m., repairs are made Satur- 
day night and Sunday morning, and the gas is turned on again as 
soon as the repairs are finished. The furnaces are charged at noon, 
Sunday, and one man keeps wateh until 6 p. m., when the full crew 
comes on and production starts. The first charge is often in the ladle 
by 9 e’elock Sunday night, when the furnace is again charged. 
From 10 to 11 charges of cold metal and 12 to 14 eharges of hot metal 
can be handled in a full week. The men in each occupation pool 
their weekly earnings and divide them. 

Following is a statement of heavy steel production in Great 
Britain: 

1920—154,108 men, producing 6,831,000 tons, or an average of 44.3 tons per 
man. 

1922—82,339 men, producing 4,645,000 tons, or an average of 56 tons per man. 


1923—-101,000 men, producing 6,163,000 tons, or an average of 60.9 tons per 
man. 


The increase in per capita production is due in part to improved 
or new plant, but more to the increased efficiency of the men, since 
the change to the 8-hovur day. Through this increased production 
the men who lost 20 to 25 per cent of their earnings under the adjust- 
ment scheme when the 8-hour day was introduced have been able 
to. earn as much under the 8-hour shift as under the 12-hour shift. 
Further, men who were accustomed to certain wages when the per- 
centage scale was high are desirous of having as much income under 
the lower scale as they had under the higher, and this has been 
an incentive to increased production. 


Birmingham ? 

The melting rates and the weekly hours are the same in Birming- 
ham asin Manchester. The melting crew, however, usually consists 
of four men, instead of three. The earnings of the entire crew per 
shift average 96s. 5d. ($23.46), divided as follows: First melter, 38s. 
434d. ($9.34); second hand, 25s. 11d. ($6.31); third hand, 19s. 24d. 
($4.67); fourth hand, 12s. 534d. ($3.04). If there are only three men 


in the erew the earnings are usually divided on the basis of 46, 31, 
and 23 per cent, respectively. | 





* Data furnished by labor union officials. 
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The rates for the various other occupations are shown below: 


TaBLE 4-~RATES PER 8HOUR SHIFT IN SPECIFIED OPEN-HEARTH OCCUPATIONS 
IN BIRMINGHAM 


NE = = — — = = — = —= — —— —= 


























: Basie rate per Production F 
Occupation shift bonus Total per shift 
s. d 8. €, s. a. 

inch intiinontibhitie ieee éaoegn et oa ef £»~> teh 8 7 fp. 00 
Git GPR id bn od cncuwwwewboenibdcdcowesers cits 6 O ($1. 46) 11 © ($2. 68) @ 10% ($2. 41) 
Charging-machine operators. .......---.-.-.------ 6 0 ($1. 46) 14 0 . 41 10 6% ($2. 56) 
ld ls Sil MORMON take a aa it 7 6 ($1.83)| 10 0 ($243)| 22 154 ($5.38) 
[adgleMGB. - - ..3.-+----- +--+ -00--20---enern-ceres- 7 6 a = 3 6 (80. 85) 4 5 ($1.07) 
SIE, ks 00> ~ shins newer eherepehedacrt 5 pC S| Pe Seen ‘ af eet we 
PR bene phid ee ndbddutolacwbthbevvbhessctsy ('' "GER? +7 * Riss esc deocts ee 
Teeming CTANOMAB... .--.-- -.-----+----p-as------ 7 O ($1. 70) 14 0 * 41) 10 , 3 63) 
EEE... . Scnarcarvoguhve=-apeceqease 6 0 ($1. 46) 11 0 ($2. 68) 9 10% 40) 
GARIN SIE bond oid isle dd ibebbnbbenir 1344-040 9 GREP bei dibs db ccseo-<cks | #7 0 ($1.70 
i Ri i ae EK a a ln nbanidicy shine bbl aeietilinnle’ bam niion 47 0 ($1.70) 








+ Includes sliding scale of 26%4 per cent. 

> Paid at tonnage rate. 

¢ Includes cost-of-living bonus of 3s. 4d. (81 cents). 
4 Includes cost-of-living bonus of 2s. (49 cents). 


The sample passer or tester earns from £5 to £8 ($24.33 to $38.93) 
per week, with an additional variable bonus. 

The full-time hours are as follows: First furnace crew, Sunday, 
6p.m. to 10 p. m., and Monday to Friday, 2 p. m. to 6 p. m.; second 
crew, Sunday to Friday, 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. on the next day; third 
crew, Monday to Saturday, 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. This makes 5% 
shifts and 44 hours for the first crew and 6 shifts and 48 hours for the 
second and third crews. 


Puddling Mills, Birmingham and Manchester 


[N BOTH the Midland district, of which Birmingham is the center, 
and in Manchester, puddling work is done on the eight-hour, three- 
shift basis when there is sufficient work. In March, 1926, however, 
only 50 per cent of the mills were working three shifts, and the rest 
were running only two shifts a day. When the mill is running full 
time the first shift works six days a week and the second and third 
shifts five days. At the time of the study many of the mills were 
operating only three or four days a week. In general the mills were 
averaging not much more than 50 per cent of the full time. 


Output and Division of Eamings 


In one shift of eight hours a puddler usually handles four heats of 
pig iron and in addition one round of scrapiron. In Birmingham each 
heat of pig iron weighs about 5 hundredweight and the scrap from 3 to 
5 hundredweight; in Manchester the weights average 51% and 3 
hundredweight. The heat of scrap is generally paid for at the pig- 
iron rate rather than at the rate for scrap iron, the latter being paid 
} only for regular shifts on scrap-iron work. In an eight-hour shift, 
therefore, the Birmingham puddler produces from 23 to 25 hundred- 
weight and the Manchester puddler 25 hundredweight. 

he earnings are divided between the puddler and his helper in the ~ 
Proportion of five-eighths and three-eighths; if, however, the work is 
done “‘level-handed,’’ i. e., by two puddlers, the earnings are divided 
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tf About half of the puddling in both cities is done leye| 
anded. 

The Manchester mills make some ‘‘shoddy,”’ which consists of mixed 
cast iron, wrought-iron turnings, and light scrap. In this process 
the iron is melted and the ‘‘swarf” (wrought-iron turnings and light 
scrap) is thrown in. A three-man crew handling shoddy produces 
from 214 to 2% tons in eight hours, the earnings being divided on the 
basis of 40, 33, and 27 per cent. 

The mills in these districts also have a ball furnace in which to 
reheat the ends of blooms mixed with heavy scrap. While the work 
is somewhat akin to puddling and busheling, it is a distinct process 
and is done by a separate crew skilled in the work. In the Man- 
chester district the ball furnace is superseding the busheling process 
on loose scrap. Material that can not be handled on a peel in a ball 
furnace, however, must be busheled. Different mixtures are made of 
puddle pig, shoddy, and ball-furnace iron. These are hammered 
together and rolled into one mass, the grades being thoroughly 
blended in the finished rolling. ; 

The production of the ball-furnace crew of three averages 614 
tons per shift in Birmingham and about 7 tons in Manchester. [n 
the former city earnings are divided on the basis of 46, 29, and 25 
and in the latter on the basis of 40, 33, and 27 per cent. 

In the Midland (Birmingham) district, while a little of the bush- 
eling is done by crews of three, usually it is done by two men only. 
In general 50 per cent of the work is done level-handed and 50 per 
cent by buslichérs with helpers. The production per shift of a crew 
of two ranges from 1% to 2) tons (average 134 tons). If the work 
is done level-handed the earnings are divided equally; if by a crew 
of two in the proportion of five-eighths and three-eighths; and if by 
a crew of three in the proportion of 40, 30, and 30 per cent. 

In Manchester a crew of two men can bushel about 3 tons of light 
scrap in eight hours. 

Very little heavy scrap iron is handled by itself in the Manchester 
district, the output of the mills being about 20 per cent straight 
puddled pig iron, 35 per cent shoddy or light scrap, and 45 per cent 
ball-furnace iron. Much commercial scrap is brought into the district 
to be reworked. 

The iron from the furnace is put under a steam hammer and not 
through a squeezer. This hammering is called shingling. Generally 
the work is done by a leading hand with a helper, the earnings being 
divided five-eights and three-eighths. In the Birmingham district 
the hammer handles from 14 to 16 tons per shift; in the Manchester 
district 16 tons. 

At the forge or muck roll there are three men in the crew—the 
roller, a skilled man who starts the bloom in the rolls; the bull 
dogger, a semiskilled man who uses the tongs at the back of the roll; 
and the bar dragger, a semiskilled man who pulls the bar from the 
rolls. The average rate for the forge roll is about 1s. 74d. (40 cents) 
per ton plus 50 per cent, or 2s. 544d. (59 cents). The output is that 
of the hammer, averaging in Birmingham 15 tons and in Manchester 
16 tons. 

In Birmingham earnings are divided on the basis of 53, 2314, and 
2314; in Manchester on the basis of 53, 24, and 23 per cent. 
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Each bar mill usually has two heating furnaces, each with its crew 
of heater and helper. The helper runs the heated bloom’ from the 
furnace to the rolls. There are usually four stands of rolls to two 
furnaces. ‘The output per furnace averages 8 tons per day. 


Rates of Wages 


In nearly all the processes a standard basic rate per ton is paid, 
and this rate is increased or decreased 214 per cent is each change 
of 5s: ($1.22) in the selling price of bar iron. 

In January, 1913, the full puddling rate was 10s. 9d. ($2.62) per 
ton of 2,240 pounds. Owing to the increase of the selling price of 
iron during the war, the rate increased by January, 1919, to 20s. 3d. 
($4.93) per ton. In February, 1919, the eight-hour day was intro- 
duced, and at that time, to make up for the reduced output due to 
the shorter working-day, the present basic rate of 13s. 6d. ($3.28) 
plus the sliding scale was introduced. The sliding scale at that date 
stood at 107% per cent on the basic rate, thus raising the rate from 
20s. 3d. ($4.93) to arate of 13s. 6d. ($3.28) plus 107 % per cent, or 28s. 
($6.81)—an increase of about 384% per cent. The average advance 
in rates for mill workers as a whole owing to the change to the eight- 
hour day was 3314 per cent. In October, 1920, the sliding scale 
stood at 265, from which point it then dropped until in March, 1926, 
it had declined to 50 per cent. 

The union officials state that all men on tonnage rates in puddling 
and in rolling now earn as much in 8 hours as they formerly did in 12 
hours, in part due to increased speed in production. 

Table 5 shows the standard basic rate per ton, the full rate per ton 
(with the sliding scale of 50 per cent added), and the earnings per 
aeht eet shift in puddling mills of the Birmingham and Manchester 

istricts: 


TaBLe 5.—RATES PER TON AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN 
PUDDLING MILLS, BIRMINGHAM AND MANCHESTER 
































Birmingham 
1 ee 5s = eh Standard basic | Fullratetper | sorninos per 
Process or occupation es p ton, of ton Sig shift of Pics 
Puddling pig iron: s. d. 8s. d. s. d 
14 634 ($3.54) 
a ek a ee 8 5% ($2. 05) 12 7% ($8. 08) to 
‘| 15 9% ers 
8 884 ($2.12) 
PUREED BODE, cncicecowenaciinsiniteisddnwceie 5 0% ($1. 23) 7 7% (1.85) to 
‘ 9 6 ($2.31) 
23 334 ($5.67) 
- ER RE aR BEE! ces I AE 13 6 ($3.28) | 20 3 ($4.98) to 
25 334 ($6. 16) 
ll 7 ($2.82) 
Level-hand work, per man.........-......... 6 9 ($1.64); 10 1% ($2.46) re ne as 
Busheling heavy scrap...............--.-...---..- 12 0 ($2 oa 18 0 ($4.38) ‘ 
Busheling light scrap ..........-.........-esecose- $10 6 ($2.56)| 15 9 ($3.83) e 
Reheatingin ball furnace: 
First Te col ee Pea 2 2% ($0. 54 3 3% ($0. 81 13 63% ($3. 29 
"REIS cn te ke eee 1 4% ae 2 0% {30 43 13 ag ($3. 
FEL... ncunncetoseetdienuaiaaa 1 2 $0. 28 1 9 $0. 43 ll 4% ($2.77 
te ons acdcaweouemelbeasuaiind 44 9 ($1.16) 7 1% (1.73) 46 334 $11. 27) 
= = we 





1 Includes sliding scale of 50 per cent. 

* Data not available. 

* Average; rate varies from 8s. 6d. ($2.07) to 13s. 6d. ($3.28). 

‘ Average; rate varies from 4s. 6d. ($1.10) to 6s. ($1.46) or from 6s. 9d. ($1.64) to 9s. ($2.19). 
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TaBLE 56.—RATES PER TON AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS in 


PUDDLING MILLS, 





BIRMINGHAM AND MANCHESTER—Continued 

























































































‘ Standard basic Full rate per Fs 
Process or oecupation rate per ton of ton of 2,240 hit nings per 
; 2,240 pounds pounds shift of 8 hours 
8s. d. s. ad, 8. d, 
Hammering (shingling): 
ee eS Rie OSS a he ee a ee 127; ($0. 26) 18% ($0. 37) 22 1034 (45. 56) 
RE pc ancstacdas-d-aputtnacnanqismaemaeiiteell 7x ($0. 15) 11 ($0. 22) 13 8% ($3. 34) 
a eS ot ee gee L 734 (90.40) | 2 5% (O59) | 36 6% (ga. 9) 
een BOR. 2 ee lk bid Se i oe. LLL. 54 a5 G3 $1.07) ) 
Ferge or muck rolling: 
| RUE A A 10% ($0. 21) ($0. 31) 17 81% ($4.31) 
STE CD TULARE OT Ce eee ae 414 ($0. 09) 6 ee 14) 8 7M ($2. 09) 
og CF: capa RN Oe Sept a -eaaeE 414 ($0. 09) 6% ($0. 14) 8 7% ($2.09) 
_ | aka SRS Ser ae Fa aE 1 734 ($0.40) | 2 5% ($0.59) | 36 a 90) 
Weighing, level-hand, per man: — 
ES pileneate S = raaate Be Se Sig ae: 3% ($0. 07) 5% ($0. 11) 12 0 ($2. 99) 
‘Tine 2000 wie nes oti Semmage. .. -. nn fn ns hss Sd fae cccte- 205 in se 9 9 ($2.37) 
Ce cae oe cman on dob dih<evetaqodagice fiiaocbyiboagthtoSqulaneneraneerestiid 6 7 Gh 60) 
Manchester 
Puddling pis iron: 8. ¢, ew a, 
gl) SRE LER ARTIS A SESS Ber see” SERRE TRE 8 ($2.05) | 12 7% ($3. 08) 15 10 ($3.85) 
Puddler’s helper PROS Le RPA ERI AD 5 ose ($1. 23) 7 7% (1. 85) Q@ 534 ($2.31) 
nets Shi ool es Oe al 13 6 ($3.23) | 20 3 ($4.93) 25 33% ($6. 16) 
Level-hand work, per man........-----.-------- 6 9 (1.64) | 10 134 ($2.46) | 12 8 (33.08) 
Puddling shoddy: 6 
i Ts deed wae 5 2% i. = 7 9% ($1. 90) 18 6% ge 
Re a, ak th bi tid nalinding oath 4 375 ($1.71 6 5% ($1. 57) 16 3% ($3.7 
EES REE ETT GE SE EES. 3 6%, ($0. 85) 5 3% ($1. 28) 12 6 ($3. ry 
TOE. cn tthe cchinidasotbbdtbbitninbitibenh= dass 13 0 ($3. 16) 19 6 ($4.74) 46 3% ($12 mi) 
. ‘ 12 0 ‘ ($2.92) | 18 °. Ps 38) @) Ald 
I I Osa cc wacctnkedensabheedsswesen 0 
13 0 ($3.16) 19 Pe ° ($4. 74) 
Busheling light scrap: 
EEE OR tS RE ee 6 6% ($1. 60) 9 10% ($2. 40) 29 6% ($7.19) 
| a 3 11% ($0. 96) 5 10% ($1. 43) 17 8% ($4.31) 
TE o Wi cubiewcndaesetbnatnessipiphaceionnl 10 6 ($2.56) |715 9 ($3.83) 47 3 ($11.50) 
Ball furnace: Se 
a and heating— 

PN cydacetccwscccccccsuscssstcsues 1 1036 ($0. 45) 2 93% ($0. 68) 19 744 ($4.77) 
ptt SESS SAS RE a 1 62% ($0.37) 2 3% 9 55) 16 2 ($3.93) 
SE St SIE 1 37, ($0.31) 1 1075 ($0. 46) 13 23% ($3. 22) 

pS: OS FF RRS SER 3 8 4 8 ($1.14) 7 0 ($1.70) 49 0 ($11. 92) 

Heating only— 
RE ae a re a a ed 2 1 ($0.51) 3 ($0. 76) (?) 
Sj” * VERE Re eR HSI: 1 3 ($0.30) 1 ($0. 46) (*) 
ee EEE LR Sa 3 4 ($0.81) 5 0 ($1. 22) (?) 
Hammering (shingling, level-hand) per man-....- 93% ($0. 20) 1 25 ($0. 28) 19 6 ($4.74) 
ttt. <t a Li. 42s. oubdlalcibiedcasdacdedieddaatlminetbersdameddoshbcdamaling 86 0 ($1.46) 
Forge or muck rolling 
nt cttbeleeet deers scabatowspdagwon 104% ($0. 21) 15% ($0. 31) 20 8 ($5. 05) 
FE Ce Se? SSE Teen 424 ($0. 09) 7 ($0.14 9 434 ($2. 28) 
be Or... 454 (30. 09) 63% ($0.14) | 8 1134 ($2.18) 
> SE Se aE oe aSeem sr Ne 1 7% ($0. 40) 2 5% ($0. 59) $9 0 ($9. 49) 
? Date not available. 


aia beh. = of this employee is paid by roller; if on a tonnage basis, is paid rate equal to half that received by 
¢**Shoddy”? is mixed cast iron, wrought-iron turnings, and light scrap; wrought-iron turnings and } ght 


scrap are known as ‘‘swarf.’’ 


7 Average; rate varies from 14s. 6d. ($3.53) to 19s. 


9d. ($4.81). 


8 Average; rate varies from 4s. 6d. ($1.10) for lads to 8. i. ($2.61) for men. 
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The rates paid in a typical 10-inch-bar mill in both districts are as 
follows: 


TasLE 6—RATES PAID IN TYPICAL j30-INCH-BAR MILL IN BIRMINGBAM AND 
MANCHESTER 



































Standard basic | Full rate! per | 
Proeess or oecupation rate per ton of ton of 2,240 Ley ey hen 
2,240 pounds pounds | = urs 
Heating: 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
i MiB on eee Receaennrene di @ Fa: 2 0 ($0.49)| 3 0 (073)! 24 0 ($5.84) 
a n= a sass wnstencip og adeapeiaoantiawaen 1 0 ($0. 24) 1 6 (0.37) | 12 © ($2. 62) 
| TE EERE te alate Sede tat he Pek. 73° 0 ($0.73) 4 6 ($1.10) | 36 0 ($8.76) 
Rolling: 
Bolting rolls— 
a eal ee 834 ($0. 18) 1 1% ($0. 27) 7 6 ($4. 26) 
FRESE Ce ee RIES TPP RE LSE ESE 83¢ ($0. 18) 1 1% ($0.27) 17 6 ($4.26) 
Strand rolls— 
Ta atte ae: 0-08 age + Fe 5% ($0. 10) it ($0. 16) 10 3 ($2. 49) 
So, te a ed 5% ($0. 10) 7H ($0. 16) 10 3 ($2. 49) 
EET Re IE ESR le Tal Re eatin 4\4 ($0. 09) 6% ($0. 13) 8 6 ($2.07) 
eee, Mee sth Ne See 4 ($0.08) 6 ($0.12) 8 0 ($1.95) 
TE, Sy MN, EEE S 1 9 ($0.43) 2 7% ($0. 64) 42 0 ($10. 22) 
ESTE eee ee ae ee ee te ee es ee 4 9 1. 16) 7 1% @L 73) 114 0 ($27.74) 








1 Includes sliding seale of 50 per cent. 
? Average; rate varies from 2s. 10d. (69 cents) to 3s. 6d. (85 cents). 


A higher rate is paid for all sizes under one-half inch, round or 
square, and for wide flat bars of less than one inch. 

Rates furnished by an employer in the Birmingham district vary 
slightly in certain processes from the above. According to him, the 
full rates for these processes range as follows: 

aa per ten 
: 13 6 ($3.28) 
SONG O18 ROWE. 6: csicicwins sds che en esebaei- | 


to 
i8 O ($4. 38) 
fiammering (shingling) ._.....- 2... 2-5. - 2 4% ($0. 58) 


peeeene. 8 SUS OO? BED pred 2 4% ($0. 58) 


He states that typical divisions of earnings are, for hammermg, 
45,34, and 21 per cent, and for forge rolling, 37, 23, 14, 14, and 12 per 
cent, 

In his opinion, the hammermen average 18 to 20 tons per shift, 
the forge rollers 18 to 25 tons, and the puddlers 4 heats and occa- 
sionally 5. With these rates of pay and output, the earnings per 
shift would be as follows: 


M a Earnings shift 
Puddling pig iron: 8. “ 


d. 8. d. 
SE eer apes sss) 5 ee se 12 7% ($32.08)-15 934 ($3. 85) 
RRR As RE ES ID yi aS 7 7% ($1.85-9 6 ($2.31) 
Level-hand work, per man___-___-_--- 10. 1% ($2.46)-12 7% ($3. 08) 
Hammering: 
RS IRATE ak 19 2% ($4.68)-21 414 ($5. 20) 
ARTE Ral el 14 6% ($3.53)-16 134 ($3. 93) 
ek 8 113% ($2.18)- 9 1134 ($2. 43) 
orge or muck rolling: 
aE ihn dinataly ails wep 15 10 ($3.85)-21 11 # ($5. 33) 
i 9 10 ($2.39)-13 7% ($3. 32) 
Bull dogger and straightener, each_______- 5 11% ($1.46)- 8 3% (2.02). 
SR A RPE ae SRE 5 1% ($1.25)- 7 1% ($1. 73) 
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Working Hours 


The full-time hours are, for the first crew, from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Monday to Saturday; for the second, from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Monday to Friday; and for the third, from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m_ 
Monday to Friday. Thus, the first crew works 6 days and 48 hours 
per week, while the second and third crews work 5 days and 40 hours. 
This makes a total of 16 shifts per week and an average per crew of 
4224 hours per week. Overtime may be required any time between 


2 p. m. Saturday and 6 a. m. Monday, and is paid for at the rate of. 


time and a half or double rates. 
‘Tin-Bar Manufacture, Swansea, Wales 


BOTH melting shops and rolling mills in the tin-bar manufacturing 
industry in Swansea work eight hours. 

A plant of one to three furnaces usually has one charging-machine 
operator and one of four or five furnaces two operators. The fur- 
naces vary in capacity from 30 to 60 tons, a typical furnace producing 
about 450 tons in a full week of 17 shifts, or an average production 
per shift of 26.5 tons. About 60 per cent of the output is produced by 
the acid process and about 40 per cent by the basic process. : 

For the whole group of furnaces there is a sample passer who super- 
vises the charging and tapping. No door boy is employed, as the 
melter tends the door of the furnace. One pitman is employed on 
= furnace, and he strips the ingot in addition to attending to 
the pit. 

Although working only 17 shifts per week, the teemer and ladle- 
men are paid for 18 shifts. 

The ingot may go from the furnace either to a soaking pit or to a 
reheating furnace. The force at the soaking pit usually consists of 
two heaters, two helpers, and two cover lifters, while that of a typical 
' four-furnace reheating plant usually consists of two ballers or heaters, 
two gasmen, 2 pull-up boys operating the furnace doors, two pusher 
boys, and one coal man. The output of this group of furnaces aver- 
ages about 160 tons per shift, a | the same amount is handled by 
the rolling crew of four men, consisting of roller, rougher, two barrers, 
and shearer. 

Wage Rates 


The following table shows the rates paid in the manufacture of tin 
bars in this city: 


TABLE 7.—RATES PAID IN TIN-BAR MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN SWANSEA, WALES 




















Process or occupation 1 Basic rate Full rate 1 Earnings per shift 
Per shift Per shift 

& & ay 8 s. d. 

6 6 ($1. 58) 7 9% #8 (1.90) 7 9% ~= ($1. 90) 
I icin teens cgintitttnatttpecccadiinte wt to to to 

7 0 ($1. 70) 8 4% ($2. 04) 8 4% ($2. 04) 
10 2% ($2. 48) 
Charging-machine operator--.............-- 26 9 ($1.64) |78 134 ($1.97) si 3 @2. 0) 


1 Includes sliding scale of 20 per cent. 
2 Per shift, but employee works on tonnage basis; rate may range as high as 9s. ($2.19) per shift. 
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TaBLE 7-—RATES PAID IN TIN-BAR MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN SWANSEA, 
W ALES—Continued 





— ———— — —————— 





Process or occupation Basic rate Full rate! Earnings per shift 





Acid process: 
First melter 4 ($0. 19) #, ($0. 23) 1% ($5. 38) 
NE instr k so mecablchbinnenpiind 6 ($0, 14) 875 ($0.16) 814 ($3. 82) 
Third melter 7% ($1. 86) 

Basie process: 
First melter 3 ; 534 ($6. 93) 
Second melter . 18 214 
Third melter 3 

6% 


yt IE noth cagd-ba senergnieynnestupil . . OF 314 
Teemer or pourer 

LaGietr oaks ok. eed cdieles 
Ladleman, second 

Pit craneman 

Soaking pit: 


A nl A A TTS ’ . ($0. 015) 
Reheating furnace: 
Baller (heater) . 56 $0. " ($0. 038) 
Gasman - -- i . ; ($0. 024) 
Pull-up boy L ($0. 008) 
Pusher boy . 4 16 ($0. 01) 
Coal man 
Locomotive engineers 
Switchmen 
Laborers 
Rolling: 
1.8125 ($0. 0365) 
($0. 0228) . 35 ‘ 0 
Barrer, first } ($0. 018) . . 43% 
($0. 015) : : 12 0 
Shearer ; ($0. 02) ‘ : 16 0 














1 Includes sliding scale of 20 per cent. 


8 Orat rate of £2 3s. 244d. ($10.51) per week, of which 17s. 2d. ($4.18) is paid by first melter, 12s. 2d. ($2.96) 
by second melter, and 6s. 8d. ($0.65), plus 20 per cent of the whole amount, by the firm. In some cases the 
whole rate is paid by the employer. 

4 On basis of 8s. 4d. ($2.03) per shift and 1d. (2 cents) per ton plus sliding scale. 

5 On basis of 6s. 3d. es per shift, and 4% penny (4% cent) per ton plus scale. 

6 On basis of 5s. 3d. oe per shift, and 4% penny (44 cent) per ton plus scale. 

7 On basis of 6s. 4d. ($1.54) per shift, and 0.261d. (14 cent) per ton plus scale. 

§ Computed from data secured in a pms a8 lant on basis of production of 654 tons per week. 

* Includes 30 per cent extra because of employee’s being within category of “lower-paid men,” receiving 
30s. ($7.30) or less per week. 


The steel plants also employ fitters, machinists, and blacksmiths, 
who are paid £3 7s. 6d. ($16.42) per week of 44 hours. Bricklayers 
are paid at the rate of 1s. 744d. ($0.39%) per hour. None of these 
employees receive the benefit of the sliding scale. 


Hours of Work 


In the melting shop the first crew works from midnight on Sun- 
day to 6 a. m. Monday, and on the five succeeding days from 10 
p. m. to 6 a. m., a total of 6 shifts and 46 hours per week; the second 
crew from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. Monday to Saturday—6 shifts and 48 
hours; and the third crew from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m. Monday to 
Friday—5 shifts and 40 hours. The three crews combined thus work 
17 shifts and 134 hours per week, an average of 4424 hours per crew 
per week. 

In the bar mills the first crew works from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. Mon- 
day to Friday, and from 6 a. m. to 1 p. m. Saturday, a total of 6 
shifts and 47 hours; the second crew from 2 p. m. to 10 p. m., Mon- 
day to Friday, a total of 5 shifts and 40 hours, and the third shift 
from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m. for five nights, beginning at 10 p. m. Mon- 
day and ending at 6 a. m. Saturday, a total of 5 shifts and 40 hours. 
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Together the three crews work 16 shifts and 127 hours, an average of 
4214 hours per shift per week. 

The men rotate on shifts each week. A period of 20 minutes per 
shift is allowed each man for mealtime. 


Tin-Plate Mills, Swansea, Wales 
Output, and Division of Earnings 


"THE bar cutters cut the long bars to the length required for the 

tin-plate mill. The rates for this operation vary according to 
conditions, and the earnings are divided among the four members 
of the cutting crew in the proportion of 30, 25, 25, and 20 per cent. 
Usually the men are pieceworkers paid by the box, although in a 
few cases they are paid tonnage rates. A crew of four can produce 
ry 3,600 boxes in 47 hours, or about 612.8 boxes in an eight-hour 
sniit. 

The rolling-mill unit consists of a set of breakdown rolls and a set 
of finishing rolls (a plant may have several mill units), and is manned 
~ § a crew of six, which produces on an average 60 boxes per shift. 
The three crews combined produce from 945 to as high as 980 boxes 
in a full week. 

The shearer, openers (three for each mill), and picklers work only 
on the day shift, but handle in that time the output of three crews— 
180 boxes. The picklers generally work only 6 to 614 hours and may 
not work on Saturday. Each two shearers have one helper and the 
pickler has four helpers. 

The output of the tinners ranges from 40 to 70 boxes in 8 hours, 
the average being about 45. No redipping is being done in Swansea 
now. Mechanical equipment is displacing the risers, and 80 per 
cent of the tin plate is branned and dusted automatically. The 
other 20 per cent is branned by machine and dusted in a ea. fed 
by hand. Young men and young women are employed on this 
work, but the women only on day shifts. The dusting machine has 
— rolls covered with coarse cloth which cleans the surface of 
the tin. 

Sorters are also day workers, with an output of about 945 boxes 
per week. There is one sorter for each hot mill. ) 


f 


Rates of Pay 


The scale in the tin-plate mills moves 114 per cent for each 2s. 6d. 
($0.61) change in the price of steel bar as determined by accountants 
hired jointly by the employers and the union to audit the company’s 
books. Although at present the price of steel bar is so low as to make 
no addition to the basic rate, the employers are continuing the pay- 
ment of a 7% per cent sliding scale. 

The base rates are figured on the box as the unit, a fixed rate being 
peid per box, or per dozen, er per hundred boxes. The base box of 

lack plate—that is, the plate before it is tinned—is the equivalent 
of 225 sheets 10 inches by 14 inches, having a total area of 31,500 
uare inches. ‘Tin plate sizes run up to 54 by 28 inches. A box of 
black plate weighs 110 pounds at mill, but there is a loss in 
pickling. After pickling and tinning the base box weighs 108 pounds. 
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A long ton of steel will yield about 161% boxes of finished tin plates. 
The rest is scrap. | 

Table 8 shows the standard and full rates of pay and the average 
earnings per shift in the various tin-plate occupations: 


TaBLE 8.—-BASIC AND FULL RATES OF PAY AND EARNINGS PER SHIFT IN TIN MILLS 
IN SWANSEA, WALES 








| 




















Process er occupation | Basic rate Full rate ! — 
Per 100 bores Per 100 boxes 
Bar eutting: 8. d. s. d. s. d, 
MOOD... ccoccceccsacocosccaboostss 2 0% ($0. 49) 2 276 ($0. 53) 13 4% ($3.25) 
nn, oewoapecwnnpp onal 1 8% ($0. 41) 1 93% ($0. 4 11 1% ($2.71) 
Third hand, male_....---..-------------------, 1 8f% ($@ 41) 1 9% ($0. 44 11 1% ($2.71) 
San dha crer dhocccoentoennete | 1 434 ($0. 33) 1 5% ($0.35) 8 10% ($2. 16) 
a eh ERED S b= Kgitds 30 55 de Sasdolin ~bpso signs 6 9% ($1. 65) 7 3 ($1.76) | 44 6% ($10.84) 
Openers, femaie......-.-------------------------«- 3 234 ($0.79) 3 534 ($0.84) 6 3 ($1. 52) 
(10 0 ($2.43) 
oc cncnnocenenutemeenendeueaeatinp Sf Ok UY Ry See to 
li 0 ($2. 68) 
Rolling mill: Per dozen bores | Per dozen bores 
i nntesccssepacoenencncescanenaage 4 3% ($1 04) 4 7 (i. 12) 22 11 ($5. 58) 
Doubler, male-------------------------------- 3 54 ($0.84) 13 84 ($0.90) 18 5% ($4.49) 
i cis sin oe ies at calhnie sate een el 3 234 ($0.79) 3 5% ($0. 84) 17 3% ($4.21) 
NN RT OT SPE OLN Ga ESAs Panna See 3 4, ($0. 74) 3 38 ($0.79) 16 3 ($3. 95) 
SE ---|2 1 (90 61) 2 234 ($0. 54) li 13% ($2.71) 
Behinder (catcher) male--....-..--....-.---..-- 1 914 ($0. 43) 1 10% ($0. 46) 9 5% ($2. 31) 
Se itinrcenccnanraarace+ sponte capes 1 4% ($0. 33) 1 5% 3 35) 21 10% ($5.32) 
Holes, De imeneeidtis lsc wedecdinedidedsess. 2 6 ($0.61) 2 84 ($0. 65) 3 444 ($0.82) 
-ickling: 
CD tics made enncce psec cs cccesnnascocipenmetgbedsetinntabesccccesecees 2100 0 ($24.33) 
es He OE CRU oi nn npn cc cgocaegoassncanpeepentlbsebgnncecesssseas 38 834 ($2.12) 
Per bor Per bor 
i bias Hine eeinmaiecmeghtenotiathels 44% ($0. 0844) 4.4 ($0. 089) 16 6 ($4. 01) 
Ge Ob dca tilt reba cceesestcas—ae 13% ($0. 028) 1.85 ($0. 0334) (4 
IONE OE GION «65 nein nnn cece nen calg det tenbbedhécetecoggooesececcecs= 18 0% ($1. 96) 
*4 0% ($0. 98) 
LS Ee as nae to 
54 8% ($1. 15) 
IE, SAR oo sn neon n+ ssbdeddbssis edad 1% ($9. 025) 1.34 ($0.027) 20 1% = ($4.89) 
Leborers.......------ eppdwninequcccamponcyencipbeeticonsesotinsid SEbadbewcccisne cans 67 4% ($1.79) 











1 Includes sliding scale of 744 per cent. 
2 Per week. 

3 On basis of 6s. 6d ($1.58) plus 25 per cent plus scale. 
4 Data not available. 

5 Includes extra payment of 25 per cent plus scale. 

* On basis of 5s. 6d. ($1.34) plus 25 per cent plus scale. 


In a four-mill plant there are usually eight annealers who work in 
a gang, dividing the earnings as they may agree. These earnings 
average from £5 ($24.33) per week for the head man to £2 18 s. 
($14.11) for the lowest-paid man. The rate for packing shown in 
Table 8 is the rate for plain mailing. Where extra work, such as 
hooping, marking in an unusual way, or tin lining, is done, the earn- 
ings average about £4 10s. ($21.90) per week, or 15s. ($3.65) per shift. 
Time workers on the evening and night shifts are paid at one and 
one-fifth the regular rate, so that in 40 hours they earn about the 
same as the workers on the day shift who work 47 hours. This 
includes day labor at pickling, wet wheeling, dusting, general labor, 
etc. 

Hours of Work 


At the time of the agent’s visit (March, 1926) about 80 per cent of 
the mills were in operation; the others were temporarily closed down 
awaiting orders. About 20 per cent of the mills have for some years 
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been working four 6-hour shifts and a few six 4-hour shifts because 
of the depression in the trade and in order to furnish work for as many 
men as possible. ; 

When the mills are working they run continuously for the 24 hours. 
as good work can not be done with intermittent operation. The regu- 
lar hours in most mills are: First crew, 6 a.m. to 2 p. m., Monday to 
Friday, and 6 a. m. to noon, Saturday; second crew, from 2 p. m. to 
10 p. m., Monday to Friday; and third crew, from 10 p. m. to 6 a. m., 
Monday to Friday. Thus, the first crew works 6 days and 46 hours 
per week, and the second and third crews 5 days and 40 hours, a total 
of 15 full shifts and one three-quarter shift, or an average of 42 hours 
per week per crew. 

The bar cutters usually work only the day shift, and their hours 
differ from the regular mill hours, being from 7 to 8.30 a. m., 9 a. m. 
to 1 p. m., and 2 to 5 p. m., Monday to Friday, and from 7 to 8.30 
- m. and 9 a. m. to noon on Saturday, making a working week of 47 

ours. 

The six millmen rotate in work and rest periods. When the plate is 
to be finished 8 sheets thick the rotation of work and rest is as follows: 

Starting with the heated iron— 


Behinder takes out iron from furnace. 
Roller rolls. 
Second helper works behind rolls. 
First helper places singles back in furnace. 
Doubler rests. 
Furnace man rests. 

Singles Second helper takes from furnace. 
First helper rolls. 
Behinder works behind rolls. 
Doubler doubles. 
Furnace man places plates back in furnace, 
Roller rests. 

Doubles First helper takes from furnace. 
Roller rolls. 
Behinder works behind rolls. 
Doubler doubles and trims. 
First helper puts back in furnace. 
Furnace man rests. 
Second helper rests. 
Furnace man takes from furnace. 
Roller rolls. 
Second helper works behind rolls. 
First helper opens forms. 
Doubler doubles and trims. 
Furnace man puts in furnace. 
Behinder rests. 
Furnace man takes from furnace. 
Roller rolls. 
Second helper works behind rolls. 
Behinder assists second helper. 
First helper piles iron. 
Doubler puts iron in furnace. 


Most of the finishing is done in eights. When rolling in other than 
eights there is a different rotation in work and rest but the same 
principle is applied. 
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Weekly Eamings, Great Britain 


[THE Iron and Steel Confederation of England furnished the follow- 
ing statement as to the range of weekly earnings in steel plants 
in Great Britain: 


Melting: | om * : £ 
Steel melters, first hands.... 7 11 ($36.86)—10 
Steel melters, second hands.. 5 1 ($24.58)— 6 
Steel melters, thirdhands... 4 8 ($21.50)— 
Steel melters’ helpers 13 ($12.90)— 
Pourers 8 ($21.50)— 
8 ($21.50)— 
Pit helpers 10 6  ($12.29)- 
Charge wheelers 4 ($10.75)-— 
4 YY ($10.75)—- 
Ladlemen 17 ($9.22)- 
Cranemen 17 ($9.22)- 
Laborers 18 ($9.29) 
Rolling: 
Rollers 13 ($27.65)—12 ($61.44) 
Roughers 15 9 £($18.43)- 6 ($30.72) 
Finishers 16 934 ($13.82)- 4 ($19.97) 
Heaters 9 5% ($16.90)- 5 13 ($27.65) 
10 6 #£($12.29- 3 15 9 ($18.43) 
10 6 £($12.29)-3 9 ($16.90) 
Engineers 4 5% ($10.82)-3 3 ($15.36) 
Firemen 17 10% ($9.22)- 2 16 ($13.82) 
Miscellaneous 15 4% ($8.60)- 2 10 ($12.29) 


Machinery for Adjustment of Wages and Working Conditions 


d. 
71% ($52.22) 
1014 ($33.79) 
334 ($26.11) 
1144 ($15.36) 
0° ($24.58) 
3 ($30.72) 
1% ($15.36) 
934 ($13.82) 
6 ($12.29) 
($18.43) 
($24.58) 
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BELOW are reproduced several documents illustrating the machin- 
ery for and methods of adjustment of wages and working condi- 
tions in the industry. 


RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS OF THE MIpLAND Iron & STEEL Waces Boarp! 
Rules 


1. The title of the board shall be “‘The Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board.” 

2. The objects of the board shall be to discuss, and, if necessary, to arbitrate 
on wages or any other matter affecting the respective interests of the en.ployers 
or operatives, and by conciliatory means to interpose its influence to prevent 
disputes and put an end to any that may arise. 

3. The president shall be a person of position not connected with the iron 
trade, chosen by the board, whose duty it shall be to attend at special meetings, 
upon being requested by the board to do so. He shall take no part in the discus- 
sions, beyond asking for an explanation for the guidance of his own judgment, 
and if no settlement can be made, he shall give his adjudication. 

4. The board shall consist of one employer and one operative representative 
from each works joining the board—including the works attached to the sheet 
trade committee. Where two or more works belong to the same proprietors, 
each works may claim to be represented on the board. 

5. The employers shall be entitled to send one duly accredited representative 
from each works to each meeting of the board. 

6. The operatives of each works shall elect a representative by ballot, at a 
meeting to be held for the purpose, on such day or days as the standing com- 
mittee may fix, in the month of December in each year, the name of such repre- 
sentative, and of the works he represents being given in to the secretaries on 
or before January 1 next ensuing. 





1 As of Apr. 2, 1924. 
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The secretaries shall, in the month of November in each year, issue a notice 
to each works connected with the board, requesting the election of representa. 
tives in the month of December, and shall supply the requisite forms. 

7. If any operative representative die, or resign, or cease to be qualified py 
terminating his connection with the works he represents, a successor shal! he 
— within one month, in the same manner as is provided in the case of annug] 
elections. 

8. The operatives’ representatives so chosen shall continue in office for the 
ealendar year immediately foilowing their election, and shall be eligible fo, 
reelection. An operatives’ representative shall not be prejudiced in his employ- 
ment by reason of him holding such position. In the event of the question of 
the dismissal from his employment arising the employer shall seven days prior 
to giving notice inform the employers’ secretary of his intention in writing: 
Provided, This shall not prejudice the right of the employer to give proper 
effeet to the mutually recognized rules of the works with regard to the terms 
of contract of employment. 

9. Each representative shall be deemed fully authorized to act for the works 
which he represents, and the decision of a majority of the board—or, in case of 
equality of votes, of its chairman—shall be binding upon the employers and 
operatives of all works connected with the board. 

10. The chairman shall be appointed by the employers’ section from among 
their body. The vice chairman shall be appointed by the operatives’ section 
from among their body. A secretary shall be appointed by the employers, 
and a secretary, together with three area secretaries, shall be appointed by 
the operatives. The Midland area secretary shall be assistant secretary for the 
operatives’ side of the board. A treasurer and a professional auditor sha!! be 
appointed by the board. Either of the secretaries, the treasurer, or auditor 
may be dismissed by a resolution of the respective bodies appointing them, 
subject to three months’ notice. 

11. The board shall meet for the transaction of business in February of each 
year; but, by order of the standing committee, the secretaries shall convene a 
meeting of the board at any time. The cireular ealling such meeting shall 
express, in general terms, the nature of the business for consideration. 


12. At the annual poting of the board a standing committee shall be ap- 
Oo 


pointed as follows: The employers shall nominate 18 of their number, exclusive 
of the chairman, and the operatives 18 of their number, exclusive of the vice 
chairman; of these, one employer and one operative shall be nominated by the 
members of the sheet trade committee. 

If at a meeting of the board or standing committee any employer’s represent- 
ative, or any operative’s representative be absent, the employers’ secretary, or 
the operatives’ secretary shall vote for such absent member or members as the 
case may be. 

The standing committee shall have power to fill up all vacancies in their own 
committee that may arise during the year. 

13. The standing committee shall meet for the transaction of business prior 
to the yearly meeting, and in addition as often as business requires. The time 
oe place of meeting shall be arranged by the secretaries in default of any special 

irection. 

14, The chairman shall preside over all meetings of the board, and of the stand- 
ing committee, except in cases that require the president. In the absence of the 
chairman, a temporary chairman shall be elected by the meeting. 

15. All questions requiring investigation shall be submitted to the standing 
committee in writing, and shall be supplemented by such verbal evidence or 
a ea as they may think needful. The complaint shall be considered as 
officially before the board from the date of receiving the case. 

16. Failing agreement between the employers’ and operatives’ representatives 
according to the instructions, all questions shall be referred to the standing 
committee, who shall investigate and have power to settle all matters so referred 
to it, except the selection of a president, which shall be referred to a special mect- 
ing of the full board. 

n ease the standing committee fails to agree, the question in dispute shall be 
submitted to the president, whose decision shall be binding on both parties, but 
in all cases witnesses from the works affected may be summoned to attend aud 
give evidence before the president in support of their case. 

17. No case which the standing committee is called upon to deal with, or sub- 
ject of dispute, shall be brought forward at any meeting unless notice thereof 
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has been given to the secretaries seven clear days before such meeting, but this 
is not to apply to routine business or to matters, the investigation of which may 
pe considered necessary by the standing committee. 

18. Adil votes shall be taken at the board and standing committee by show of 
hands, unless any member calls for a ballot. 

19. When the question is one of a general rise or fall of wages, a meeting of 
the standing committee shall be held, who may call the whole board together if 
necessary, and in Case no agreement can be arrived at, it shall be referred to the 

resident, whose decision shall be final and binding on all parties. 

19. (a) In the event of a dispute arising at any works on a matter coming 
within the jurisdiction of the board, and circumstances arise which appear to 
justify the calling of an emergency meeting of the standing committee, it shall be 
competent for the chairman, on the facts being placed before him by either or 
both of the board secretaries, to call a meeting of the committee to consider the 
dispute and to decide on the steps to be taken to deal therewith. The discretion 
of the chairman as to calling an emergency meeting of the standing committee 
and the netice to be given, shali not be prejudiced by the provisions of rule 17 nor 
by the absence of a statement as provided by instruction 6 of these ruies. 

“90. The expenses incurred by the board shall be borne equally by the employers 
and operatives, and it shall be the duty of the standing committee to establish 
the most convenient arrangements for collecting what may be needed to meet 
such expenses. 

The employers’ contribution shall be a sum equal to the aggregate sum paid 
by the operatives at each of the works. 

The standing committee may vary the rate of contribution from time to time 
if needful. 

The banking account of the board shall be kept in the name of the treasurer, 
and ali accounts shall be paid by check signed by him. 

21. Thesum of 20s. shall be paid to each member of the board, both employers 
and ives, plus the seale with a limit of 100 per cent for each day’s attendance 
and third-class railway fare both ways. 

22. The operatives’ representative shall be paid for time necessarily lost in 
attending to difficulties at the works to which he belongs, upon a certificate 
signed by the vice chairman and the operatives’ secretary, at the rate of 10s. for 
each shift so lost. 

22. (a) It shail not be permissible for the employers and/or operatives at any 
works coming within the jurisdiction of the board, to enter into arrangemeniis 
which conflict with the decisions of the board or of its standing committee, so far 
as general trade agreements are concerned. 

23. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the standing committee that 
any member of the board has used his influence in endeavoring to prevent the 
decisions of the board or standing committee from being carried out, he shall 
forthwith cease to be a representative, and shall be liable to forfeit any fees 
which might otherwise be due to him from the board. 

24. If the employers and operatives at any works not eonnected with the 
board should desire to jain the same, such desire shall be notified to the secretaries, 
and by them to the standing committee, who shall have power to admit them to 
membership on being satisfied that these rules have been or are about to be 
complied with. 

24. {a) Lf the employers and operatives at any works desire to leave the board 

three months’ joint notice shall be given as from the first Monday in.any calendar 
month. Should the desire to leave the board apply only to one of the parties, 
the party concerned shall give three clear months’ notice as aforesaid to the 
secretary on their side of the board, and a similar notice to the board secretary 
of the other party. Membership of the beard shall not be held to have terminated 
until such notice is given as herein provided, nor either party be relieved of their 
obligations under these rules. . 
_ 25. No alteration or addition shall be made to these rules except at the meet- 
ing of the board to be held in February in each year, and unless notice in writing, 
of the proposed alteration, be given to the secretaries at least one calendar 
month such meeting. The notice convening the annual meeting shall 
state fully the nature of any alteration that may be proposed. 


26. The standing committee shall have power to make from time to time, 


= uch by-laws as they may consider necessary, provided the same are not incon- 
sistent with or at variance with these rules. 
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27. No suspension of work shall take place pending the decision of the board 
or the president. Neither shall employers or operatives refuse to submit any 
case of dispute to the board (in accordance with the rules, instructions, anq 
resolutions of the board) upon which either party may be desirous of the board's 
ruling. : 

Instructions 


The board earnestly invites the attention of all who belong to it, to the follow. 
ing instructions: 

1. If any subscriber to the board desires to have its assistance in redressing 
any grievance, he must explain the matter to the operatives’ representative of 
the works at which he is employed. Before doing so he must, however, have 
— his best to get his grievance righted by seeing his foreman, or the manager, 

imself. 

2. The operatives’ representative must question the complainant about the 
matter, and discourage complaints which do not appear to be well founded. 
Before taking action, he must ascertain that the previous instruction has heey 
complied with. 

3. If there seem to be good grounds for complaint, the complainant and the 
operatives’ representative must take a suitable opportunity of laying the matter 
before the foreman or works manager, or head of the concern (according to what 
may be the custom of the particular works). Except in case of emergency, 
these complaints shall be made only upon one day im each week, the said day and 
time being fixed by the manager of the works. 

4. The complaint should be stated in a way that implies an expectation that 
it will be fairly and fully considered, and that what is right will be done. In 
most cases this will lead to a settlement without the matter having to go further, 

5. If a settlement under instructions 1, 2, 3, 4, can not be concluded the works 
representatives and the area secretary and the disputants shall meet the manage- 
ment to discuss the question in dispute, and endeavor to arrive at a decision. 
Failing this, the matter shall be brought before the standing committee, as per 
rule 16. 

6. If, however, an agreement can not be come to, a statement of the points in 
difference shall be drawn out signed by the employers’ representative and the 
operatives’ representative and forwarded to the secretaries of the board with a 
request that the standing committee will consider the matter. An officia! form, 
on which complaints may be stated, can be obtained from the secretaries. 

6. (a) When either the employers’ or operatives’ representative has prepared 
a statement on points in difference, as above provided, he shall note on the 
official forms the date upon which they are handed to the other representative 
for completion, and it shall be the duty of the latter to complete the statement 
in order that the forms may be dispatched to the board secretaries within two 
weeks from the date of the same being received for completion. Failing the 
other representative completing the statement as herein required, the points in 
difference shall be referred to the standing committee and be dealt with by the 
committee notwithstanding the said failure to complete the official forms. 

7. It will be the duty of the standing committee to meet for this purpose as 
soon after the expiration of seven days from receipt of the notice as cau 
be arranged, but not later than the first Thursday in each month. 

8. Itis not, however, always possible to avoid some delay, and the complainant 
must not suppose that he will necessarily lose anything by having to wait, as 
any recommendation of the standing committee, or any decision of the beard, 
may be made to date back to the time of the complaint being sent in. 

9. Above all, the board would impress upon its subscribers that there must be 
no strike or suspension of work. The main object of the board is to prevent 
anything of this sort, and if any strike or suspension of work take place the board 
will refuse to inquire into the matter in dispute till work is resumed, and the fact 
of its having been interrupted will be taken into account in considering the 
question. 

10. It is recommended that any changes in the modes of working requiring 
alterations in the hours of labor or a revision of the scale of payments shall 
be made a matter of notice as far as possible of arrangement beforehand sv 4 
to avoid needless eas disputes as to what ought to be paid. 

11. Having in view the altered conditions of rolling steel, the employers and 


operatives may negotiate basis rates of wages to be paid for rolling, heating, and 
finishing steel of all kinds. And where new conditions of work arise, and improve 
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ments are effected, the employers and operatives may arrange reasonable revision 
of rates, and failing agreement the question shall be submitted to the standing 
committee, whose decision shall be binding. 


CoNsTITUTION, RULES, AND PROCEDURE OF THE WELSH TIN PLATE AND SHEET 
Joint InpustTRIAL CounciL! 


1. Title and constitution.—(a) The title of the council shall be the Welsh 
Tin Plate and Sheet Trades Joint Industrial Council. 

(b) The council shall consist of 32 representatives of the Welsh Tin Plate and 
Sheet Manufacturers’ Association, and 32 representatives appointed by the 
following workmen’s organizations: Iron and Steel Trades Confederation; 
Transport and General Workers’ Union; National Union of General Workers; 
Amalgamated Engineering Union; and Welsh Artisans’ Association. 

(c) The proportion of representation of each of the workmen’s organizations 
shall be decided by them in the first instance, and reported to the council, and no 
change shall thereafter be made without the approval of the council. 

(d) There shall be a joint standing committee elected as hereinafter provided. 

(e) Each side of the council shall appoint a chairman, vice chairman, and a 
secretary ; the appointments to be for a period of 12 months, and to be reported to 
the annual meeting of the council. 

2. Objects.—The objects of the council shall be twofold, thus: 

(1) To act as a medium for settling disputes arising between employers and 
employed in the works connected with the council; to use its influence to prevent 
disputes; and to endeavor to adjust those that may arise. 

(2) To consider and advise on other matters affecting the interests of employers 
and employed in the Welsh tin-plate and sheet trades including inter alia: 

(a) The position of the trade commercially. For this purpose statistics to be 
provided of: Production, exports, foreign production and competition, raw 
material. 

(b) The position of the trade technically. Discussion of inventions and 
suggestions from either side for improving technical efficiency. 

(c) Welfare and status of the employees and legislation affecting the trade. 

(d) Technical and other education and the relation of the trade to the educa- 
tion authorities. 

3. Meetings.—The statutory annual meeting of the council shall take place in 
May of each year. Other meetings shall be held if the same be deemed necessary 
by the joint standing committee. 

The function of the council shall be to consider and decide on questions re- 
ferred to it by the joint standing committee with particular reference to the 
specific objects of the council as defined in clause 2 of these rules. 

At the annual meeting the secretaries shall jointly report on the work of the 
joint standing com ittee, and it shall be competent for either side to raise for 
discussion matters of mutual interest. 

An agenda of the proceedings shall be sent out to members of the council not 
less than two full weeks before the date of the meeting. Questions other than 
those specifically submitted by the joint standing committee must be of a general 
character, and notification of same must be in the hands of the secretaries not 
less than three weeks before the date of the meeting. 

4. Machinery for dealing with disputes—Joint standing committee —There 
shall be appointed from the representatives on the council, a joint standing com- 
mittee of 18 members, 9 of whom shall be appointed by the employers, and 9 by 
the workmen’s organizations. The appointments shall be reported to the meet- 
ing of the council. The organizations representing the workmen’s side of the 
joint industrial council shall have representation on the joint standing committee 
in the following proportions: The Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 3 repre- 
sentatives; Transport and General Workers’ Union, 3 representatives; Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, 1 representative; Welsh Artisans’ Union, 1 representa- 
tive; and National Union of General Workers, 1 representative. 

In the appointment of the representatives on the joint standing committee, 
the organizations shall insure that direct representation on the joint standing 
committee is provided for the different departments of the trades; viz., (a) 
tin-plate-mill men, (6) Welsh sheet-mill men, (c) finishing department, (d). 
mechanical, (e) subsidiary. 


! Adopted by the council at a meeting held Aug. 13, 1924. 
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Membership on the joint standing committee shall be for one year, but retir. 
ing members shall be eiigible for reappointment. In the event of the death 5, 
resignation of a member of the council the vacancy shall be filled in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions. 

5. Officers of organizations —The permanent officers of the employers’ an, 
workmen's organizations shall be ex-officio members of the joint industrial coun-(| 
and the joint standing committee, but without voting power. 

6. Regulations for procedwre.—It shall be an accepted principle of the counc| 
that every effort shall be made to adjust purely local questions or claims at the 
works where they arise, and that neither side shall attempt to evade their re- 
sponsibility in this matter by placing it upon the joint standing commitice. 
Uniess this principle is observed to the fullest extent practicable, the machinery 
of negotiation must become elogged and friction arise from delay in adjusting 
= with disadvantage to all concerned. The procedure shall be as 
ollows: 

(a) On a difference arising at any works the workmen coneerned shall endeavor 
through their works representative, to settle the matter with the management. 
Failing settlement, the matter shall be dealt with between the permanent officia! 
of the workmen’s organization concerned and the works management, wit) 
the official of the employers’ organization if desired, and only if the foregoing 
procedure fails to effect a settlement, shall the matter be referred to the joint 
standing committee. 

(b) On a matter being referred to the joint standing committee, whether it he 
a question referred from a particular works or of a more general character, the 
matter shall be submitted in writing te the two secretaries of the council, and 
the committee shall meet as soon as practicable, but within a month from the 
date of the matter being so submitted. 

It shall be competent for either party to call such evidence as may be necessary 
te enable the joint standing committee to come to a decision on the merits of the 
case. 

if the matter submitted is one affecting more than an individual works, due 
regard shall be paid to the desirability of applying the principle of uniform 
arrangements so far as this is practicable. 

(c) if the joint standing committee refer any matter to a subeommittec, the 
committee shall fix the date on which the subcommittee shall meet, and the 
meeting may be held at the works concerned, or at such other place as may be 
deemed most suitable. 

(d) The subcommittee shall hear the evidence on the ease after which the 
parties directly concerned (management and workmen), shall withdraw, and 
the subeommittee thereafter endeavor to come to an amicable decision on tlie 
merits of the case. 

(e) At the inquiry it shall not be competent for any member of a subcommittee 
(except with the approval of the subcommittee as a whole) to enter into privaie 
consultation with either of the parties direetly concerned in the matter under 
consideration. All evidenee given in regard to such matter must be stated 
before the full subeommittee. 

(f) The joint standing committee and/or a subcommittee shall fix the date 
upon which their decisions become operative, and may make such decisions 
retrospective to the date on which the matter was r ed to the joint standing 
committee as provided in paragraph (b) of these Regulations for Procedure,’ 
and where the joint standing committee consider there has been unreasona)ie 
delay in dealing with the matter they may make their decisions retrospective tv 
any other date not earlier than that on which the matier was first discussed 
between the permanent official of the workmen’s organization concerned aud 
the works management. 

(g) Every decision of a subcommittee shall be duly reported in writing to the 
joint standing committee and recorded in the minutes of proceedings of the 
joint standing committee. 

(h) Copies of the minutes of proceedings of the joint standing committee shall 
be eireulated to all the representatives of the council. 

(4) Any matter that can not be settled by means of the machinery of negotis- 
tion and preeedure herein provided shall at the wish of either party be referred 
te arbitration, the form and constitution of the arbitration court to be decided 
by the joint standing committee. 

7. Stoppage of work during negotiations.—It shall be an accepted principle of 
the council that no notices shall be presented by either side for the purpose of 
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enforcing claims, and that there shall be no stoppage of work in the form of strike 
or lockout during the process of negotiations or arbitration as herein provided. 

In order, however, to avoid any unnecessary delay in dealing with matters 
coming within the purview of the council, all parties shall cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent to facilitate procedure and to effect a prompt and amicable 
settlement of any difference. 

8. Decisions.—Decisions arrived at by the council or its joint standing com- 
mittee, by a joint subcommittee, or by an arbitration court, shall be final and 
binding on all parties concerned. 













Stipinae ScaALe AGREEMENTS IN SoutH WALES IRON AND Strer. INpUsTRY 


Meeting of March 19, 1921 






Memorandum of arrangement made at a meeting of a joint committee of the 
South Wales Siemens Steel Association and the Iron and Steel Trades Confedera- 
tion: 

1. The meeting was held on a request from the confederation that in view of 
the decision to apply the sliding-scale agreement consideration should be given 
to the position of the lower-paid workmen. 

2. The workingmen’s representatives submitted a proposal providing that in 
respect of workmen with a basis earnings of 40s. or Jess for a normal week, such 
workmen should be paid 10 per cent in addition to the percentage payable under 
the sliding-scale agreement; this to continue in operation until the end of Decem- 
ber, 1921. 

3. That in consideration of the payment of 10 per cent extra as before stated 
workmen entitled to an advance under the scale agreement (which on the aver- 
age ascertained price for the three months ending December, 1920, would give 
15614 per cent) should be limited to 5 per cent advance. 

4. After final discussion on the matter it was agreed: 

(a) That on and from the date of the sliding-scale agreement being given 
effect to, any workman 18 years of age and over to whom the sliding-scale agree- 
ment applies, whose basis earnings calculated for a full normal week of six-day 
shifts or five afternoon or night shifts, as the case may be, amounts to 30s. or 
under, shall be paid 10 per cent in addition to the sliding-scale percentage: 

Provided, That where any workman whose earnings are above 30s. for the full 
normal week as above stated might in consequence of the foregoing arrangement 
receive less total earnings for the full normal week than the workman with the 
30s. basis earnings, such workman shall be paid a proportion of the 10 per cent 
so that his total earnings calculated for the full normal week shall not be less 
than the 30s. man. 
mA, This additional payment to remain in force until the end of December, 











































Secretary. 





Agreement of March 24, 1920 





Memorandum of agreement entered into March 24, 1920, between employers 
represented by the South Wales Siemens Steel Association (hereinafter called 
“the employers’’) of the one part, and the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation 
(hereinafter called ‘‘the workmen’s organization”) of the other part, acting for 
and on behalf of its members ersployed in steel works attached to the South 
Wales Siemens Steel Association: 

1. This agreement is for the purpose of providing machinery for the periodical 
general regulation of wages of the workmen concerned and, subject to the agree- 
ment referred to in clause 10 hereof, substitutes the existing war advances. 

2. The wages of the workmen concerned shall be governed by a sliding scale 
as hereinafter provided, and shall be regulated by the average net selling price 
per ton realized at makers’ works of steel tin bars of all weights as ascertained 
from makers’ books (excepting bars used by makers in their own works) in the 
periods provided by this agreement by a firm of public accountants, the appoint- 
ment of whom shall be by mutual agreement. 

3. The basis of the scale shall be the average net selling price of £5 per ton; 
and for every advanee or reduction of 2s. 6d. per ton above average net selling 
price of £5 per ton wages shall be advanced or reduced as the case may be at the 
tate of 1.25 per cent (one and a quarter per cent). 
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4. Defective steel tin bars are not to be included in the ascertainment. 

5. The operation of the sliding scale governing the wages of the workmen cop. 
cerned is set forth in the appendix to this agreement. 
, 6. The accountants’ ascertainments provided for in the agreement shall be as 
ollows: 





Ascertainment 
and certified 
Average net selling price for the months of— | by the account- 
ants-during 
the months of— 


Shall govern wages to be paid during 
the months of— 





January, February, and March Apri May, June, and July. 

April, May, and June August, September, and October. 
July, August, and September November, December, and January. 
October, November, and December.__.___-- February, March, and April. 











es 


Any alteration in wages under the sliding scale shall become operative at 6 a. m, 
on the first Sunday in each month of May, August, November, and February, 
respectively. ; 

7. The accountants shall forward their certificate for each of the periods of 
ascertainment as herein provided to the secretary of the employers and to the 
secretary of the workmen’s organization and the advance or reduction of wages, 
as the case may be, due under the certificate of ascertainment, shall be confirmed 
as between the employers’ and the workmen’s secretaries before the members 
of the employers’ and of the workmen’s organizations are notified of the ascer- 
tainment and its effect upon wages. 

8. The accountants’ fees shall be borne in equal parts by the employers’ and the 
workmen’s organizations. 

9. Subject to the provisions of clause 10 herein, this agreement shall come into 
force on April 1, 1920, and shall remain in force for a period of 12 months certain, 
and either party hereto desiring thereafter to alter or terminate this agreement 
must give 3 months’ notice, such notice to be given as from the first day of April, 
1921, or as from the first day of any succeeding May, August, November, or 
February. 

10. The operation of this agreement shall, to the extent that it is thereby 
affected, be subject to the provisions of the memorandum of agreement made 
between the South Wales Siemens Steel Association and the Iron and Stee! 
Trades Confederation, at a conference held at the Royal Metal Exchange, 
Swansea, on Tuesday, March 16, 1920. 

Table showing the operation of the sliding scale regulating the wages of the 
workmen concerned in the foregoing agreement [is given below]. The wages 
shall be advanced or reduced at the end of each period of three months by 


additions or reductions in accordance with the following scale: 
Wages to be 


. . . at following 
When average net selling price is— percentage 


2ea«@ S..2-.. 4. on scale 
5 0 Base. 
5 2 6andunder5 5 0 ; 1. 25 
5 5 Oandunder5 7 6 2. 50 
6 O Oandunder6 2 6 10. 00 
7 O Oandunder7 2 6 20. 00 
Epitor’s Note.—Only enough ofthe table is reproduced to illustrate it. Itstarts with £5. When the 
average net selling price is £5 or under, the base rateis paid. When the selling price is £5 2s. 6d. and under 
£5 5s. 0d., the rate to be paid is the base rate increased by 1.25 per cent. The scale increases as the sell- 
ing price advances. Thus, when the selling price is £7 and under £7 2s. 6d., the wage rate is the base 
rate increased by 20 per cent. See report tor tin-bar mills, page 142. 


11. Any dispute arising out of this agreement or as to the correct interpretation 
of any part hereof that can not be settled between the parties hereto shall be 
submitted to arbitration. 


Agreement of March 16, 1920 


Memorandum of agreement made between the South Wales Siemens Stee! 
Association, and the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation at a conference he'd 
at the Royal Exchange, Swansea, on Tuesday, March 16, 1920: 

1. Special bonus.—Workpeople represented by the Iron and Steel Traces 
Confederation and employed in works represented by the South Wales Siemens 
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Steel Association shall be given the special bonus of 40 per cent recently agreed 
to in the tin-plate trade to date from January 18, 1920. - 

2. Adoption of sliding-scale system of regulating wages.—The sliding-seale 
system of regulating wages shall be adopted and a committee appointed to draw 
up an arrangement on the following basis: 

(a) The basis of the scale to be an ascertained average net selling price at 
makers’ works of steel tin bars of £5 per ton. . 

(b) The fluctuations of the scale to be advances or reductions in wages of 
114 per cent for each advance or reduction of 2s. 6d. per ton on the average 
ascertained net selling price over and above the basis of £5 per ton. 

3. Adaptation of existing war advances to scale arrangement.—The present war 
advances (including the above-mentioned 40 percent) to apply up to the point 
when the ascertained average net selling price of steel tin bars reaches £23 per 
ton, at which point the sliding scale shall become operative and the advance of 
180 per cent which at that selling price will accrue on the scale, be uniformly 
applied to all the workmen governed by the scale. Thereafter general advances 
or reduetions shall be according to the ascertained average net selling price in 
conformity with the scale arrangement. Provided that if, in the interim, an 
increase in the special bonus, not exceeding 10 per cent is given to the tin-plate 
trade, it shall also be applied to the steel trade, in which event such increase 
shall merge in advances accruing under the sliding scale in respect of ascertained 
average net selling prices above £23 per ton. 


Wages of New Zealand Seamen 


REPORT from the United States consul at Wellington, New 
Zealand, gives particulars as to the new wage scale for New Zea- 
land seamen which became effective July 1,1926. Theincrease 

is established by an award given by the Labor Disputes Investigation 


Tribunal, acting in a disagreement between the seamen’s union and 
the shipowners. The seamen had asked for an inerease of about 16 
per cent on the existing scale, which had been fixed in 1924, while the 
owners had offered to continue the scale substantially unchanged. 
In making the award, the chairman of the tribunal pointed out that 
since 1924 the basic wage for unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled labor 
in other industries had been increased, while in the shipping industry 
no advance had been made. It seemed desirable, therefore, to bring 
the seamen’s wages into line with the amounts payable for correspond- 
ing work in other industries. The wages fixed by the new award 
involve an increase of 17s. 4d.' a month over the old scale, which is 
an advance of 1d. per hour. The old and new scales are as follows: 
New scale Old scale 

Boatswain, leading able seaman, lamp trimmer and £ s. d. £ 8. d. 

able seaman (combined) 1 4 15 6 
Quartermaster, lamp trimmer, able seaman, trimmer, 

wiper 1 14 
Ordinary seaman, 18 years and over 9 
Ordinary seaman, under 18 years 8 
Donkey man 17 
Second donkey man, fireman-greaser (on vessels carry- 

ing one engineer only), fireman, oilburner, store- 

keeper, greaser, storekeeper and greaser combined___ 17 16 


Boy, 17 years of age or over 0 
yg ic SFE pac, a 1 0 





7 At par, pound =$4.8665, shilling =24.3 cents, penny =2.03 cents; exchange value approximately par. 
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Wages and Prices in Vizcaya Province, Spain 


HE official bulletin of the Department of Labor, Commerce, and 
Industry of Spain ? contains the following tables showing tho 
number of skilled and unskilled workers employed in the Pyo- 

vince of Vizcaya, the average wage per hour, and the index numbers 
thereof, by industry, for the years 1914, 1920, and 1925. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES, AND INDEX NUMBERS or 
WAGES, BY INDUSTRY, 1914, 1920, 1925 


{Peseta at par=19.3 cents; average exchange rate in 1925 was 14.3 cents] 





-- ee . 



































1914 1920 1925 
i | _— 
Industry Num-| Aver- | Index Num- Avor- | Index | Num-/} Aver- | Index 
ber of} age | num- | ber of age | num-|berof| age | num- 
work- | hourly} bers of| work- | hourly! bers of} work- | hourly! hers of 
ers | wage | wages| ers | wage | wages| ers | wage | waves 
st " 
Skilled male workers | 

Pesetas | Pesetas' Pesetas 
po | ee ay Pee 8,376 | 0.42 100 | 7,923 | 0.99 236 | 6, 201 1. 02 243 
oe i i tt ad 4, 366 .49 100 | 6, 868 1. 23 251 | 7,703 1. 47 300 
Iron and other metals-___-- Se 2, 725 47 100 | 6,207 | 1.15 244 | 6,264 | 1.30 276 
¢, Ra ee SS 288 44 100 392 . 98 223 413 1.15 261 
I Ee Fe a ee 1, 865 . 41 100 | 1,939 1. 21 295 | 2,105 1. 39 | 299 
SE ciicriina-onianetmenntieiianial 42} 100; 237] .91] 217] 374) Lai] 297 
en | ee * Ele ee 4, 327 . 37 100 } 4, 132 . 87 235 | 4, 306 1. 27 343 
| PULA PEC AES 456! .44| 100| 785/ 1.08| 245] 562] 1.19] 270 
CIOS in as on -'56 56 os eicdanteedg lead 205 . 0 100 267 1. 25 250 274 1. 28 56 
Hides and leather.................-.-- 327 . 40 100 385 . 60 150 452 81 on) 
) OE SES Ree ee ney aa ee ee 1, 006 . 40 100 | 1,121 1.13 282 | 1,095 1. 37 12 
prsmaperseton a ey ee 2, 075 . 66 100 | 2,501 | 1.70 257 | 2,734) 1.47 | 22 
PE gbnecesusascscccnchoosnanne | 270 . 40 100; 371); 1.18 295} 477) 1.33 | 2 
TRIN 6 644.550 4066450042 arias - 198} .37| 100| 204] 1.13) 305) 100] 1.37} 37 
Glass and glassware, etc. ......--.---- 198} .50| 100; 225) 1.37] 274) 257) 1.56) 312 

| ' 

Unskilled male workers 
Metallurgical................-...-.--- 1, 543 35| 100/ 2,281! 1.04] 207/3,491| 1.22) 38 
Iron and other metals___..-.-.-....--- 1, 470 36 100 | 3,224 65 180 | 3,328 92 255 
CRIBEIIONE Li n.d na eienn Wd. cidcdalcewe 81 37 100 141 85 235 143 98 265 
COnstrtitGe® 5 . 222. so ewe + se ceeee swe 493 30 100 545 90 300 602 | 1.10 366 
REG ES ast a ely 62 29 100 60 62 214 92 75 258 
ROO i speetnedde 5545 66564 4550. 0b b5- 544- 125 25 100 125 50 200 523 74 206 
i dielteet enicindtl tn tek, coittaaane hein Bhcaie a 158 27 100 232 57 211 217 62 230 
Hides and leather............-......-- 74 30 100 80 40 133 85 60 20 
(0 at ss Ss a 325 . 30 100 340 60 200 325 72 240 
‘THE PORNO oe. Soc ce ssc cd cin ken 276 42 100 691 83 197 402 92 219 

Female workers 
Food prodnettc. ....-.--n-seedesoye~en 370} .15| 100} 100) .2%5) 167] 125) 125) 107 
PEE Lb aptttepccssarenseanneenteosss 271 . 20 100 244 . 4 270 260 -60; 30 
pS REESE ay Oe Sot as ee Oe 798 . 20 100 895 . 45 225 925 56 280 

















As regards the average length of the working-day, the report 
states that in 1914, 70 per cent of the workers were employed 60 
hours a week, while in 1920 and 1925, 90 per cent worked 48 hours 
per week. 





2Spain. Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, Boletin Oficial, Madrid, April, 1926, pp. 128, 129. 
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Data showing the average retail prices of certain staple articles in 
this Province are given in the following statement: 


Price 
(pesetas 4) 
kilogram 4__ 0. 65 
. 70 
- 360 
Pork, fresh . 20 
Pork, salt . 00 
Sardines, fresh . 40 
Fish, salt . 60 
DRS oot pee ela eed LU SRS LA do__.. 1.70 
. 80 
. 25 
. 50 
. 60 
. 60 
. 50 
. 75 





3 Peseta at par=19.3 cents; average exchange value for 1925=14.3 cents. 
4 Kilogram =2.2 pounds; liter=1.06 quarts, 











TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment in Selected Industries in August, 1926 


cent in August as compared with July, and pay-roll totals 
increased 3.7 per cent. ‘The return to regular conditions, after 
the inventory-taking and repair season of July, accounts for a part 
of these increases, although in many industries a well-defined wp- 
ward trend in employment was noticeable despite the continuance 
of the vacation season. 
Employment in August also was 0.9 per cent greater than in the 
same month of 1925, and pay-roll totals were 3.5 per cent greater. 
The bureau’s weighted index of employment for August is 90.7 
as compared with 89.8 for July, 1926, and 89.9 for August, 1925. 
the index for pay-roll totals for August is 94.6 as compared with 
91.2 for July, 1926, and 91.4 for August, 1925. 
This report covers 10,180 establishments, having in August 
2,996,995 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$79,832,996. 


iar rg oe ae in manufacturing industries increased 1 per 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in July and August, 1926 


HIRTY-NINE of the 54 separate industries made employment 
gains in August, rubber boots and shoes leading with a gain of 
over 25 per cent, after a vacation period in July. Fertilizers 
showed a seasonal gain of over 11 per cent; pottery showed a gain 
of 10 per cent, following its usual slack period in diay: and women’s 
clothing showed a seasonal gain of 7.8 per cent, despite effects of 
labor troubles in New York. The stove, flour, piano, boot and 
shoe, and confectionery industries each added 5 per cent or more 
to their employees. The automobile, dyeing and finishing textiles, 
and hosiery industries each gained 2.6 per cent in employment, 
while the iron and steel industry gained 1.1 per cent and woolen 
and worsted goods gained 0.2 per cent. 

The msasimeaean industry as usual in August reported consid- 
erably fewer employees at work, owing to customary vacations, and 
the other noticeable—although much smaller—decreases were in the 
shirt and collar, cigar, baking, and ice cream industries. 

Employees earnings were greatly increased in August in 43 of 
the 54 industries, 21 of the industry increases ranging from 5 to 
18.9 per cent. The rubber boot and shoe, women’s clothing, and 
pottery industries each reported a gain of over 16 per cent; auto- 
mobiles reported a gain of 11.7 per cent, boots and shoes of 8.9 per 
cent, cotton of 3.5 per cent, iron and steel and foundries of 2 per 
cent each, and woolen goods of 0.4 per cent. 

Eleven of the 12 groups of industries showed increased employment 
in August, and with one exception—the food group in which there 
was no change—in employees’ earnings as well. The greatest im- 
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provement in each item was made in the leather group. The vehicle, 
textile, and stone, clay, and glass groups each combined a com- 
paratively small gain in employment with a large increase in pay- 
roll totals. The tobacco group alone reported fewer employees in 
August, with a consequent drop in pay-roll totals. 

Employment conditions in August were better in 8 of the 9 geo- 
graphic divisions, and employees’ earnings increased in every divi- 
sion. Increases in empolyment ranged from 0.2 per cent in the 
Middle Atlantic States to 1.8 per cent in the East North Central 
States; the Mountain States dropped 0.8 per cent of their employees. 
Pay-roll totals were 7.4 per cent greater in the East North Central 
division and 1 per cent greater in the East South Central division. 

For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to 
all employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I rail- 
roads, drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are 
given at the foot of Table 1 and Table 3. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1926 


oo ———_ -—— Ee 















































? 7 roll A 1] 
Number on pay ro _— mount of pay ro Per 
Estab- cent cent 
Industry eon fel » jt of ies paiiele of 
men uly, ugust, uly, u " 
1926 1926 |” | Change 1926 1926’ | Change 
Food and kindred products___| 1,493 | 209,054 | 210, 797 () $5, 370, 061 | $5, 371, 812 () 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 194 84, 941 85,740 | +0.9] 2,191,181 | 2,172,325 —0.9 
COREE 6 5 = in ecnicnnaieness 256 28, 384 29, 800 +5.0 515, 486 546, 831 +6.1 
Pg. ER a 204 11, 095 10, 889 —1.9 372, 737 366, 462 —1.7 
Se eee Cee 334 15, 046 16,028 | +6.5 396, 230 425, 764 +7.5 
p RE SL See 490 58, 742 57, 469 —2.2 1, 576, 984 1, 533, 090 —-2.8 
Sugar refining, cane_............ 15 10, 846 10,871 | -+0.2 317, 443 327,340 +3.1 
Textiles and their products_...| 1,821 | 542,810 | 546, 261 (1) 10, 647,911 | 10, 525, 874 (1) 
eo | ee eee 479 205, 691 205, 132 —0.3 3, 008, 839 3, 114, 734 +3.5 
Hosiery and knit goods._......- 247 76, 366 78, 381 +2. 6 1, 373, 120 1, 460, 595 +6. 4 
gS ta HP aR 202 54, 528 55, 541 +1.9 1, 118, 286 1, 186, 889 +6.1 
Woolen and worsted goods__.__. 193 58, 118 58,251 | +0.2] 1,286,427! 1,291,008 +0. 4 
Carpets and SR po esercncceoce 29 19, 118 19, 851 +3.8 489, 551 527, 418 +7.7 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_-_- 87 27, 352 28,075 | +2.6 625, 357 654, 181 +4.6 
Closhing, MOS... nosso cannes 262 54, 399 56,411 | +3.7)- 1,312,370 | 1,406,877 +7. 2 
Shirts and collars............... 77 19, 628 18, 747 —4.5 301, 480 289, 941 —3.8 
Clothing, women’s._..........- 176 14, 698 15,839 | +7.8 320, 451 374, 141 +16.8 
Millinery and lace goods.....-..- 69 9, 923 10,033 | +1.1 212, 030 220, 090 +3.8 
Iron and steel and their prod- 
te i aa gs 1,826 | 688,654 | 690, 425 (1) 19, 646, 338 | 20, 020, 246 (4) 
Iron and steel_..............--.. 215 | 280, 527 684 | +1.1)} 8,178,011 | 8, 345, 633 +2.0 
Cast-iron pipe................-- 48 16, 170 15,885 | —1.8 388, 273 367, 049 —5.5 
Struct ironwork. _......._.- 158 : 25,537 | —0.2 718, 618 736, 476 +3. 2 
Foundry and machine-shop 
WHGGML i obec kent ck 982 | 246,706 | 246,091 | —0.2)| 7,096,690 | 7,224,797 +1.8 
Hardware ES Un ae 66 34, 261 34,543 | +0.8 823, 289 76, 635 +6. 5 
Machine tools. ..............._. 159 31, 413 28, 662 —8.8 942, 538 877, 913 —6.9 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus__ 111 40, 654 41,585 | +2.3/] 1,162,207 | 1,204,784 +3. 7 
OVER. Cis ceed boo ese chee co 87 13, 334 14,438 | +8.3 341, 712 386,959 | +13.2 
Lumber and its products______ 1,069 | 215,254 | 217,750 () 4, 561,554 | 4, 785, 446 (1) 
Lumber, sawmills. ._._.._...... 452 128, 921 129, 629 +0.5 | 2,549,882 | 2,624, 264 +2.9 
Lumber, millwork............-- 239 | 30, 862 , 906 | +0.1 747, 966 779,601 | +42 
pO ET a sa 378 55, 471 57, 215 +3.1 1, 263, 706 1, 381, 581 +9.3 
Leather and its products___.__ 342 | 116,151 | 121,401 (1) 2, 717, 734 | 2, 933, 657 (1) 
Leather... is 200 555-4 5... 135 27, 386 28,114] +2.7 675, 548 0, 480 +5. 2 
Boots and shoes. .............-- 207 88, 765 93, 287 +5,1 2, 042, 186 2, 223, 177 +8.9 
Paper and printing...__._..___- 888 | 168,386 | 168, 812 (1) 5, 355, 586 |. 5, 391, 265 (?) 
Paper and pulp._............... 211 55, 682 55,872} +0.3 | 1,441,650! 1,495, 408 +3. 7 
Pa Te a ee 177 19, 111 19, 329 +1.1 416, 813 419, 770 +0. 7 
Printing, book and job. ........ 289 46, 102 46, 005 —0.2 1, 590, 494 1, 585, 725 —0.3 
ting, newspaper...........- 211 47, 491 47,606 | +0.2| 1,906,629} 1,890,362 —0.9 
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Taste 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICay 
ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN JULY AND AUGUST, 1926—Contq. ~ 





Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 





July, 
1926 





July, 
1926 


August, 
1926 





Chennicals and allied products. 
Fertilizers - __ seteucbqcescasctcoe 


Briek, tile, and terra cotta 
Pott 


Metal products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware--- 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 


201 
30 


Carriages and wagons. ......... 
Car building and repairing, 
Pleas A antgye = : 
ar building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Agricultural implements. 
Electrical machinery, appara- | 

tus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 


Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel_....... ae oe 


205 
66 
225 
450 
406 
94 
161 
40 
10 
63 


88, 818 
28, 896 

7,113 
52, 809 


112, 913 
27, 017 
36, 557 
ti, 756 
37, 583 


52, 660 
19, 216 


32, 844 





+2.0 
—3.7 


(*) 
+26 
+2.5 


—0.5 
~1.9 


(*) 
+2.0 


+1.2 
+5. 2 
+25. 3 
+2.3 
—1.3 





2, 592, 178 
789, 812 
149, 677 

1, 652, 689 


2, 907, 928 
781, 182 
930, 345 
289, 178 
907, 223 


1, 43, 110 
438, 412 


904, 698 
774, 251 
140, 356 
633, 895 


14, 300, 173 
9, 628, 751 
47,448 


564, 490 
4, 059, 484 


7, 828, 207 
723, 558 


3, 269, 137 
213, 994 
311, 273 

1, 693, 969 
816, 276 


2, 659, 219 
785, 318 
160, 118 

1, 713, 783 

3, 082, 496 
839, 795 
964, 437 


335, 718 
952, 546 


1, 379, 325 
459, 226 
920, 099 
765, 387 


135, 122 
630, 265 


4, 219, 670 


7, 304, 045 
760, 072 


3, 391, 332 





All industries 











R906, 995 


(1) | 76, 645, 031 











Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
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Employment on Class I Railroads 





June 15, 1926. 
July 15, 1926. 





1, 816, 818 
1, 840,371 











1 The per cent of change has not been 
proper made for the relative 


Amount of pay roll for 1 month, 


computed for the reason that the figures in the preeeding columns 

are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
is importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 

represent all establishmen ts of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
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T,nLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, JULY TO AUGUST, 1926, IN THE 12 GROUPS OF 


INDUSTRIES AND I 


[Computed from the index numbers of each 


N THE TOTAL FOR ALL INDUSTRIES 
up, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 


the several industries of the group by the number of employees or wages paid in the industries] 




















Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
July to August, 1926 July to August, 1926 
Group Group 
Number | Amount Number |} Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products_-. +0.7 (*) Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products -_.. +1.7 +5.9 || iron and steel__............- +0. 2 +2.3 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products_-_.._......- —3.0 —0.9 
ee +0. 2 +2.0 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products.---- +0.9 +4.4 i de ce +0.7 +7.2 
Leather and its preduets..-... +4. 4 +7.9 || Miscellaneous industries_____- +1.3 +2.6 
Paper and: printing ..........-. +0. 2 +0. 6 
Chemicals and allied products +1.6 +2. 1 All industries_.........- +1.0 +3.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products +2.1 +6. 3 























1 No change. 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in August, 1925, and 
. “ August, 1926 ” 


F.MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industnes in August, 1926, 

was 0.9 per cent greater than in August, 1925, and employees’ 
earnings were 3.5 per cent greater, 32 industries showing greater 
employment and 33 industries greater pay-roll totals. 

The most pronounced improvement in this 12-month interval 
occurred in iron and steel industries—machine tools, structural- 
iron work, foundry and machine-shop products, iron and steel, and 
stoves—and also in electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, 
and in steel-ship building. 

The most pronounced losses shown by this yearly comparison were 
in textile industries—woolen and worsted goods, millinery and lace 
goods, women’s elothing, silk goods, and shirts and collars—and in 
the cigar industry. 

The West South Central and South Atlantic States showed the 
greatest increase in manufacturing activity in August, 1926, as 
compared with August, 1925. The East North Central and Pacific 
geographic divisions also showed considerable advance. The Moun- 
tain States showed the greatest decrease in employment and em- 
ployees’ earnings, while the New England division also made an 
a ange showing, largely owing to conditions in the textile 
industries. 
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TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS—AUGUST, 1926 
WITH AUGUST, 1925 , 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries, and for the total of all industries, are weighicd 
in the same manner as are tle per cents of change in Table 2] 





Be a en mee —— 
Per cent of change, | Per cent of change. 
August, 1926, || August, 1926, — 
compared with | compared with 
August, 1925 || August, 1925 
Industry industry : -_ 
Num- | Amount || Num- | Amount 
beron | ofpay || ber on | of pay 
roll — | payroll; roll 














Food and kindred products. : +6.8 || Paper and printing—Contd. 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Printing, book and job 
EPR ee et ; Printing, newspaper 
Confectionery : . 
Ice cream +0. : 5 “He: and ahied prod- 


Sugar refining, cane Fertilizers_____. idopewseure daac 
Petroleum refining 
Textiles and their products__ 
Cotton goods 
Hosiery and knit goods______- 
Silk goods 
Woolen and worsted goods___- 
Carpets and rugs_____..______- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_ 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Lhi+tiittil 
SNONSPNSSes N 


Metal products, other than 
fron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware- 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
products 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products 


Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 
Stoves 


Lumber and its products____ 
Lumber, sawmills__....._____- 
Lumber, millwork___< 


Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscelianeous industries_____ 
Agricultural implements. _-__. 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies -_-_ _- — - 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires _ - 
Shipbuilding steel 


All industries 


++ ti¢ E44 


+I1LI 


Leather and its products 
Leather 


1+ 


Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 





7.4 
5.0 
0.5 
9.9 
5.0 
4.8 
0.5 
4.5 
0.6 
0. 6 
3.9 
1.6 
0.5 
3.1 
1.6 
3.2 
1.7 
3.8 


—— 























Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central-_-_-_- 
West North Central ’ 
South Atlantic -+3. 9 


























Employment on Class I Railroads 





Number on | Per cent Amount of Per cent 
Month and year payroll /|ofchange pay roll of change 





July 15, 1925 1, 779, 222 |._.........| 4 $238, 414, 620 
J aly 15, 1926 1, 840, 371 +3. 4 247, 095, 438 


1 No change. 2 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


[842] 
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Per Capita Earnings 


PER CAPITA earnings in August were 2.7 per cent greater than in 
July, 1926, and 2.6 per cent greater than in August, 1925. 

Forty-three of the 54 separate industries show increased per capita 
earnings in August as compared with July. The greatest increase, 
8.8 per cent, was in the automobile industry. This large increase 
was due to a resumption of full time after July inventory taking, and 
also to increased activities in many establishments. Employees in 
each of the following industries—women’s clothing, carriages and 
wagons, pianos, cement, and furniture—gained 6 per cent or more in 
this item. Per capita earnings decreased from 3.7 per cent to 5.7 
per cent in the cast-iron pipe, fertilizer, rubber boot and shoe, and 
chewing and smoking tobacco industries. There were also much 
smaller decreases in seven other industries. 

Increased per capita earnings were shown in August, 1926, as com- 
pared with August, 1925, in 36 industries, and no change was shown 
in 3 industries. The most pronounced improvement in the year’s 
interval was 6.7 per cent—in book and job printing. The most pro- 
nounced falling off in this comparison was 8.3 per cent—in the women’s 
clothing industry. 














TaBLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, AUGUST, 1926, WITH JULY, 1926, ‘ 
AND AUGUST, 1925 E 
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Per cent of Per cent of 
change August, change August, 
1926, compared 1926, compared 
with— with— 
Industry 
July, | August, 
1926 1925 
AUIRORIIIIEai cede tncoseccnde~ +8.8 +3.3 || Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
Clothing, women’s__...........-- +8.3 —8.3 REN SIE... chbnsccccec ennes +2.5 +2.2 
Carriages and wagons_..........-- +6.9 ee eS Seen arene +2. 4 +2.1 : 
oe Pianos and organs..............-. +6.9 +6.4 || Shipbuilding, steel_..............- +2. 4 +2.8 ; 
OCOMGEE d cteeuihnentvedbedhooeton +6. 8 +3.3 || Lumber, sawmills......-.......-- +2.3 +3.3 H 
PurnitQiwed osccictce BA bese ced +6.0 +4,2 || Foundry and  machine-shop i 
Har@weie oi ek oe ue +5.6 +4.8 ph SE Ee 2 alah eed +2.1 +3.7 ry 
Pottery cutie bce kuti .s cde +5. 6 —0.3 |} Machine tools_-......-.-.--.--.-- 42.1 +10 iB 
Stamped and enamelod ware_-.-_. +5. 1 —4.7 || Dyeing and finishing textiles ____. +1.9 (4) ’ 
Car building and repairing, steam- Brass, bronze, and copper prod- : 
TOIONR og or ek BE oon dak +4.9 Se © 0 OMe. cecttetbeghe-cocdbbuncnsee +1.3 —2.8 a 
no ee RS EE Gap Ge +4.6 —1.5 | Steam fittings and steam and hot- " 
Si COR nds +42 —0.3 || water heating apparatus_.....__ +1.3 % 9 4 
Lumber, millwork_..............- +4.0| +0.9 || Confectionery --.................. +1.0 2.4 é 
Petroleum refining..............-- +3.9 eR, ee ee +09) +15 a 
oF RRS +3.8 —1.7 || Iron and steel _-_.......-......... +0. 9 +0.1 ; 
Carpets and rugs_................ +3.7| +1.3 || Shirts and collars_...............- +0.7| —1.9 
Boots and shoes. ___.............. +3. 6 an A Bh. eo Sea, +0. 1 +3.1 
re I OY: SP iS +3.6| +15 || Woolen and worsted goods._......| +0.1| +3.8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... +3. 6 +3.5 || Printing, book and job--.-.....-- —0.1 -+6.7 
Clone +3.4 —2.8 a NRE RNG EE ORE RR -—0.4; @ 
POE i ocan cneennas +3.4|/ +3.1 || Baking.............-....-..2.... —0.6| +13 
Structural ironwork .___.......--- +3.4]+ +19 || Automobile tires__.........---._-- -—0.9| 409 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_..._.__ +3.2/ () Printing, newspaper--...........-. —1.1 +3.8 
Cigars and cigarettes. _..........- +3:2 | ° +23 || Chemicals_.--.-.--.........---.-- 1.2) +42 
Agricultural implements__.......- +3. 0 +4.9 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| —1.8 +0. 5 y 
Sugar refining, cane_.._......-...- +2.9| -0.8 || Cast-iron pipe......---. piisidteces -37) @® ; 
illinery and lace goods.........- +2.7 ce Rs. (Rake ene —3.7| +3.6 
Car building and repairing, elec- Rubber boots and shoes. ___.....- —5.2 —5.7 a 
OTR recdacwrcce dics cact +26 +0.1 || Chewing and smoking tobacco F 
a” ERNE Sat ay bE EASIER BS —5.7 —65.3 eB 








3 Data not yet available. 
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Wage Changes 


IFTY-FIVE establishments in 21 industries reported wage-raig 

increases for the month ending August 15. These increases 

averaging 5.6 per cent, affected 4,397 employees, being 26 per cent 
of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 

Wage-rate decreases were reported by six establishments in two 
industries. These decreases averaged 11.8 per cent and affected 52 
employees, or 41 per cent of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. 


Taste 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN JULY 15 AND AUGUST 15, 1928. 


—— - 









































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
naar 
| | Per cent of employees 
Number 
wren: Total | report- Range Average ui 
num- | ingin- Total In estab- | In all 
ber re- | crease or number | lishments | estab- 
port- | decrease reporting | lish- 
ing | in wage } inerease or | ments 
rates decrease in | report- 
Increases wage rates ing 
Slaughtering and meat packing- 194 1 6 6.0 92 6 (1) 
ED diedcatdhtannunanaancdacid 334 3 5-7.5 7.4 253 93 2 
a ee 47 2 5-6. 5 5.9 982 87 1) 
Woolen and worsted goods-__--__- 193 2 5-6 5.3 27 9 (t) 
Clothing, women’s----........- 176 2 56.7 5.7 15 17 ) 
Structural ironwork ---_-.._.__--_- 158 7 3-10 7.4 91 6 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
RE ae SAT NS 982 6 4-10 5.0 461 47 1) 
Dieenine tees... .............i2 159 4 3-9 4.5 54 14 ) 
Lumber, millwork._.-.-......_- 239 2 2-5 4.4 63 5 ( 
ESE EE ae 378 4 6. 5-11. 2 9.9 46 7 ) 
Printing, book and job_-_--_-_-_- 289 4 5-13 5.4 114 25 (1) 
Printing, newspaper.___....._-- 211 3 1-12 9.2 58 18 ) 
CRIN. ass cewascvsswcuwce 316 2 5-10 8.7 112 6 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta-_---_- 415 1 8 8.0 tet 100 (1) 
Brass, bronze, aid copper prod- 

EE it EER Aa Tyan d A tele 147 1 9 9.90 7 18 (1) 
Pill See st gl 205 2 5&7 6.7 232 16 (1) 
Carriages and wagons-_-_-_-_._.-- 66 1 10 10.0 149 100 6 
Car building andrepairing, elec- 

CGNs cs hedemecccncueoed 225 2 614.3 6.1 753 51 4 
Car building and repairing, 
Be wt gee aloes caer 2 anos 450 I 2 2.0 674 60 (1) 

leetri machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies__-........-. 161 3; 23-12 4.4 118 7 (1) 
Pianos and orgams_............. 40 2 5-10 6. 1 32 ll (1) 

Decreases 
Lumber, sawmills--..........-. 452 4, 43-20 11.2 460 30 (1) 
pS a Eee tore oe 135 2 10-25 15.9 66 77 (1) 
| iad 











¥ Less than one-half of 1 per cent, 
Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


JNDEX numbers for August, 1926, and for July, 1926, and August, 

1925, showing relatively the variation in number of persons 
employed and in pay-roll totals, in each of the 53 industries sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with eae 
indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6, 
following. 








1 The total number is 54, but data for computing indexes for cast-iron pipe are not yet all available. 
£844} 
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number bein 


0.9 per cent higher than the index for August, 1925. 
index of pay-roll totals for August, 1926, is 94.6, this number being 
3.7 per cent higher than the index for July, 1926, and 3.5 per cent 
higher than the index for August, 1925. 
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The general index of employment for August, 1926, is 90.7, this 
1 per cent higher than the index for July, 1926, and 
The general 


TaBLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1925, AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1926 


[Monthly average, 1923100] 

















Industry 





Employment 





Pay-roll totals 





August, 
1926 


August, 
1925 


July, 
1926 





August, 
1926 








General index__...............___- 


Food and kindred products__._..____- 
Slaughtering and meat packing_.....---- 
Se nircnwncnuinneidiewentinine 


EE aM iio o> wodeccocouscuscocces 


Sugar refining, eane.-...............--.. 


Textiles and their preducts..._...._._- 
el iticntdontoncescussccons 
Hosiery and knit goods. -............--.. 
he 6  emennane pie 
Woolen and worsted goods__....._...... 
Carpeurema fue... ...........<6.- etn 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.......___- 
gO ee, ee ra ae 
Shirts ON COND es oc cies ccc ect cS 
Olina, Weweem 6... ..............-dudin 
Millinery and lace goods. .._...........- 


Iron and steel and their products.__. 
Rv@eh GR OILS 6 i be ek ek 
Struct la SS SpA ea 
Foundry and machine-shop products -.- 
ee 8 


dete 


Paper and printing__.........__.._____. 
a nn dinninmaias 
POE TR iinain nn ck iki ~chtedddnidnn sind 
Printing, book and job_................. 
Printing, newspaper._-................. 

Chemicals and allied preduets 
Chemicals " 


2 eR we ee eK eK ee eee 


Brass, bronze, and copper products_._—- 
Tobacco products._...__................ 


“mene and smoking tobaeco, and 




















z 














89. 9 89. 8 90.7 91.4 91.2 94.6 
89.9 89.2 89. 8 92. 8 93.5 93.5 
83.3 80. 4 81. 2 84.7 83. 5 82.7 
80.3 75.7 79.5 85. 1 81. 5 86. 4 
112. 5 115.1 113.0 119.8 126. 1 123.9 
89.7 86. 9 92. 5 92. 1 89.8 96. 5 
98. 3 103. 0 100. 8 100. 9 107. 7 104.7 
100. 4 93. 2 93. 4 104. 0 93.0 95.9 
86, 8 80.2 81.6 8%. 2 76.2 80. 7 
77.9 76.4 76. 2 74.1 69.0 71.4 
96. 3 91.2 93. 6 103. 9 98. 1 104. 4 
105. 7 94.5 96. 3 113.7 97. 4 103. 4 
86. 0 76.2 76.3 81.1 74.4 74.7 
90. 4 87. 1 90. 4 85.7 80. 5 86.7 
95. 2 91.8 94. 2 94.0 89. 1 93. 2 
89. 4 82. 1 85. 1 89. 4 77.0 82. 5 
83. 8 80. 8 77.2 82. 6 77.6 74. 6 
82. 5 69. 1 74.5 89. 2 63. 2 73.8 
82. 9 64. 4 65. 1 82. 0 63. 4 65. 8 
85.3 91.4 91.6 86.8 92.8 94.7 
92. 1 95.7 96. 7 93. 1 95. 9 97.8 
94.9 105. 1 104. 9 99. 9 109. 2 112.7 
79.8 87.9 87.7 79. 4 88. 7 90. 3 
90.3 85. 1 85.8 96. 4 90.3 96. 2 
80.5} 101.3 92. 4 8& 1 108. 5 101.9 
96. 5 94.8 97.0 98.9 98. 2 101.8 
81.7 78.8 85. 4 81.0 73.4 83. 1 
93.0 91.6 92. 4 97.1 05.4 99.6 
90.7 89. 8 90, 2 94.8 94.6 97. 4 
102. 6 98. 5 98. 6 109, 7 102.3 106. 6 
04.9 93. 5 96. 4 96. 6 93.9 102. 6 
92.9 88. 5 92.4 94.2 86. 8 93.7 
88. 0 88. 3 90. 7 88. 6 88.7 | 93.3 
94, 5 88. 5 93.0 96. 4 86. 1 93.8 
99.1 10?. 1 102. 3 161. 6 108. 5 109. 2 
93. 6 94.9 95. 2 %. 9 98. 3 101.9 
96. 4 99.0} 1001 102 3 105. 7 106. 4 
99. 0 102. 6 102. 4 101. 1 111.7 111.3 
105. 6 109.8} 110.1 106. 4 115.8 114.8 
91.4 93.2 94.7 93.9 96. 9 w. 
90. 0 93. 0 93. 6 92. 2 100. 7 100. 
81. 8 74.3 82. 6 86. 1 84. 1 90. 
97.4 101.8} 101.6 97.8 96. 4 100. 
98.8 100. 8 102.9 105. 4 104. @ 116, 
101. 7 96.7 97.2] 1088 99.9 107. 
104. 8 109.5} 1101 lil. 4 112.6 116. 
104. 1 97.9} 107.7 113.0 100. 6 116, 
90. 1 94. 6 95. 9 96. 2 99. 1 104. 
95.5 4.3 94. 5 98.3 91.9 94. 
91. 0 91.5 91.3 88. & 80. 6 84. 
97. 6 95.6 96.0} 101.9 96. 0 97. 
89. 9 83.2 81.2 91.9 85.2); « S84. 
92.9 94.7 96. 6 99.0} 101.4] 97. 
89. 5 82.3 79. 2 91.1 83.3 82. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 1925, AND JULY AND AUGUST, 1926—Continued : F 
{Monthly average, 1923= 100] 
Employment Pay-roll totals 

Industry : 

August, | July, | August, | August,| July, | August 

1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 1926 ° 
ee 
Vehicles for land transportation... _. _. 90.7 96. 8 91.4 89.9 88. 3 44 
DIE s cnncccoccnmressncosoonifiihie 107. 6 105. 7 108. 4 107.3 100. 4 112 1 
Carriages and wagons. --...............-. 95. 0 101.8 104. 3 90. 1 95. 8 105.0 

Car_ building and repairing, electric- 
a ey 85. 8 88. 1 87.7 88. 4 88. 5 90,3 

Car building and repairing, steam- 
CO RS RES a re RS 80. 0 81.1 80. 3 78.8 80. 3 83, 5 
Miscellaneous industries_.___.......... 90. 2 93. 4 94.6 93.1 97.0 99.5 
Agricultural implements. -............-.. 90. 3 92.1 94.0 98. 6 102. 4 107.5 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

I eth dt aa cans dlamge opecean ibe 87. 5 96. 4 97.5 89. 3 97.9 101.5 
Pianos and organs. --........-.........- 77.4 87.8 92. 3 79. 3 89. 7 100, 9 
Rubber boots and shoes................- 75. 3 64.1 80. 81.9 69. 3 82.4 
Automoniie Sires . . 3 55... ns seins 121.5 108. 6 111.1 122. 9 111.9 113.3 
Shipbuilding, steel............--....-... 83. 4 89. 7 88.6 86. 8 93. 6 04.6 























ee 


The following tables show the general index of employment in 
manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to August, 1926, and the 
generalindex of pay-roll totals from November, 1915, to August, 
1926: ° 


TABLE 7.—GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT AND OF PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment (June, 1914, to August, 1926) 
[Monthly average, 1923100] 

















































































































| 

Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January-....j.....-. 91.9 | 104.6 | 117.0 | 115.5 | 110.1 | 116.1 | 76.8 | 87.0 | 98.0] 95.4/ 90.0) 93.3 
February-...}..--.-. 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 114.7 | 1038.2 | 115.6 | 82.3 | 87.7 | 99.6] 96.6) 91.6 | 943 
at ee 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4 | 116.5 | 104.0 | 116.9 | 83.9 | 83.2 | 101.8 | 96.4 | 92.3) 93.7 
SSeS Tas 93.9 | 109.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 103.6 | 117.1 | 83.0 | 82.4 | 101.8 | 94.5 | 92.1 | 928 
Fille eS 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0 | 106.3 | 117.4 | 84.5 | 84.3 | 101.8 | 90.8 | 90.9 | 91.7 
June........- 98.9 | 95.9 | 110.0 | 114.8 | 113.4 | 108.7 | 117.9 | 84.9 | 87.1 | 101.9 | 87.9 | 90.1) 91.3 
Ri Bs 95.9 | 94.9 | 110.3 | 114.2] 114.6 | 110.7 | 110.0 | 84.5 | 86.8 | 100.4 | 84.8) 89.3 | 89.8 
August. ___.. 92.9} 95.9 | 110.0 | 112.7 | 114.5 | 100.9 | 109.7 | 85.6 | 880) 99.7} 85.0 | 89.9) 90.7 
September_..| 94.9] 989 | 111.4 | 110.7 | 114.2 | 1121 | 107.0 | 87.0 | 90.6} 99.8 | 86.7 | 90.9 |.._... 
October... -- 94.9 | 108.8 | 112.9 | 113.2] 111.5 | 106.8 | 102.5 | 884/926] 90.3 | 87.9 | 92.3 |.-... 
November_..| 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.4 | 1100] 97.3 | 89.4] 94.5} 987 | 87.8 | 92.5 |...... 
December...} 92.9 | 105.9 | 115.1 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 113.2] 91.1 | 89.9 | 96.6] 96.9 | 80.4 | 92.6 |...... 
Average_|'94.9 | 97.0 | 110.4 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 106.2 169.9 | 85.1 | 88.4 | 100.0 | 90.3 | 91.2 | 792.2 

Pay-roll totals (November, 1915, to August, 1926) 
| 
Month 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 
January_......-|......- 52.1] 69.8] 79.6 | 104.2]126.6] 80.6] 71.5] 91.8] 945] 90.0) %49 
February......|..--..- 57.8} 70.5] 79.8] 95.0/124.8] 824] 767] 95.2) 90.4] 95.1) 989 
TES ES 60.0 | 73.6} 882] 95.4) 133.0) 83.3) 742] 1003) 99.0) 96.6 99.1 
April. ........--|-...... 59.7 | 69.4] 888] 94.5] 130.6] 828] 72.6] 101.3) 96.9) 94.2) 7.2 
Se ee 62.1] 75.8] 945} 96.71135.7] 81.8] 76.9] 1048) 924) 94.4 / 956 
| See eee? 62.5 | 76.1} 9437] 100.2/ 1380); 81.0) 82.0) 104.7] 87.0) 91.7 965. 5 
PURE or <goneboscencoveia 58.7 | 73.1] 97.5] 102.5 | 124.9] 76.0] 741] 99.9] 80.8] 89.6) 912 
Augmst...1.... ca 60.9 | 75.0 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 182.2] 79.0] 723) 99.3} 83.5] 91.4 4. 6 
September....-}....-..- 92.9 | 74.4) 106.6} 111.6 | 128.2) 77.8] 82.7 | 100.0} 86.0) 90.4 |------- 
October... ....-]...-..- 65.5 | 82.2] 110.3] 105.5 | 123.0] 76.8] 86.0) 1023} 88.5] 96.2 |------ 

November....- 63.8 | 69.2] 87.4 | 104.1} 111.3] 111.3] 77.2] 89.8] 101.0} 87.6) 96.2 )------- 
December...... 66.0 | 71.0] 87.8} 111.2] 121.5 | 1024] 81.5] 92.9} 98.9) 91.7] 97.3 |------- 
7 ee 
Average...|354.9 | 61.9 | 76.3 | 96.7 | 103.6 | 125.9 | 68.0 | 79.9) 100.0) 96.6) 93.6) *9.9 

1 Average for 7 months. ? Average for 8 months * Average for 2 months. a 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries jp 
August, 1926 


REPORTS from 7,388 establishments in August show that 1 per 

cent were idle, 81 per cent were operating on a full-time schedule, 
and 18 per cent on a part-time schedule; 45 per cent had a full nor- 
mal force of employees and 54 per cent were operating with a reduced 


force. 


The establishments in operation were employing an average of 87 
per cent of a full normal force of employees, who were working an 


average of 97 per cent of full time. 


These averages indicate a de- 


cided improvement both in number of employees and in average 
time worked as compared with July. 


TABLE 8.— ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1926 








Industry 


Establish- 
ments re- 


porting 


Per cent of 
establish- 
ments 
operating— 





Total 
num- 


Full 
time 


Part 
time 


> 
per cen 
of full 
time 
operated 
in estab- 
lish- 
ments 
operat- 
ing 


Per cent of 
establishments 


operating 
with— 





Full Part 
normal 


| force 








Foed and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Confectionery 


Sugar refining, cane 
Textiles and their products 


g 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Cope Mee TURE... co ccknnnccssi-.. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
Shirts and collars 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products - 
0 i IR, eer Be 
Cast-irom pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 
Hardware 
Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus 


Lumber and its 
Lumber, sawmi 
Lumber, millwork 
SSS SS Tae ea 


Paper and printing. 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspaper 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Average 
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of normal 
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employed 
by estab- 
lishments 
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ing 
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T,BLeE 8. ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN AUGUST, 1926—Continued 





{| 
, sah. || Per cent of} a vera || Per cent of 
—. | establish- | per oan} establishments | Average 
porting || ments of full operating per cent 
|operating—| time with— of normal 
operated full foree 
Industry employed 
— be cae 
Total] Per | “ Full | Part | lishments 
num-| cent |} Full) Part) ments | 1 ormal| normal operat- 


time | time! operat- A 
ber ing force {| force ing 




















—_—- 


Stone, clay, and glass products -___ 97 49 
100 | 57 
97 |) 45 

: 77 


8E 


Metal products, other than iron 
and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products - 


S83 S2R5E 
22S S82e$ 





Tobacco products__. 
Chews and smoking tobacco and 
sn 


& 


S83 


Vehicles for land transportation... 
Automobiles 
Carriages and wagons 
Car building and repairing, electric- 


3% S28 & 
& 


pe 
3 


oc 
or 


Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroa 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, 
and supplies 
Pianos and organs...........,...... 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 


$3 38 § 8 $28 ss & S88 
a 


aSSks RS 
GRISS RE S K 





2|8es 
T/SABes Se SB 


= 
st 
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! Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, July, 1925, and 
June and July, 1926 


HE following table shows the number of employees and the 
T earnings in various occupations among railroad emplcyees jn 
July, 1925, and in June and July, 1926. 

The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having oper. 


ating revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JULY, 1925, AND JUNE 
AND JULY, 1926 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occy- 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are net the sum of the items under the respective groups; 
the grand totals will be found on pp. 160 and 162] ; 








Occupation 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 





Total earnings 








aay —_ my July, 1925 | June, 1926 
Professional, clerical, and general____| 282, 466 | 285,376 | 286,771 |$38, 611, 518 ‘$39, 067, 056 
Clerks—...-- ee tee 1 ae SS 166,918 | 167, 554 | 168, 281 | 21, 660,124 | 21, 697, 276 
Stenographers and typists.........-- 25,124 | 25,482 25,4631 3,078, 684 136, 833 
Maintenance of way and structures_| 431,517 | 458,306 | 473,517 | 40,204,591 | 42, 955, 373 
Laborers, extra gang and work train_| 71,330 | 80,843 | 86,635 | 5,740,192 | 6, 663, 632 
Laborers, track and roadway section _} 224,455 | 235,624 | 242,737 | 16,857,117 | 17, 790, 825 
Maintenance of equipment and 
ch co aus choo ypme- snece aiiestideaie 517,921 | 516,753 | 517,189 | 66,977,846 | 67, 119, 075 
RS SES eae ee eee 115, 066 | 112,092 | 112,328 | 16,675,358 '| 16, 441, 246 
ES a iAbdineed 60,420 | 60,723 | 60,353 | 9,420,513 | 9, 509, 989 
Skilled trades helpers. _........._.-- 112, 796 | 113,791 | 113, 824 | 12,253,077 | 12, 454, 154 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores)......___- 42,662 ' 42,196 | 42,736 4,074,223! 3,960, 663 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, andstores).-_| 59,014 | 60,565 | 60,589] 4,807,146 4,958,741 
Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard_________..._....--- 208,873 | 209,525 | 210,666 | 25,696,652 | 25, 523, 339 
EER te 31,065 | 30,655 | 30,691 | 4,836,438 | 4, 737,393 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and tow- 
ON irda. gs ci-hnin cas sentienanen 25,781 | 25,479 | 25,481 | 3,869,729 3,775,045 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and 
ES ae ee 38,170 | 38,878 | 38,389 | 3,585,188 3, 603,498 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
| ave ar aenicab perk Mead Be. 22,914 | 22,485 22,528] 1,730,916 | 1,695,329 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostlers) _---_- 23,845 | 24,028 | 24,233 | 4,474,597 | 4,444,910 
Transportation, train and engine___| 314, 60@ | 322,830 | 327,995 | 62,449,416 | 62, 464, 308 
OGG COED. onan Lack scence 36,070 | 36,751 | 37,412] 8,571,300] 8, 452, 846 
Road brakemen and flagmen_-___..__ 72,517 | 73,777 | 75,140 | 12,640,078 | 12, 444, 503 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers.__._| 51,031 | 53,447] 53,956] 8,608,667 | 8,872,773 
Road engineers and motormen-.-.._. 42,886 | 43,639 | 44,596 | 11, 465,031 | 11, 322, 372 
Road firemen and helpers .........- 44,416 | 44,829) 45,933) 8,535,366 8, 416,119 




















—. 


July, 1926 


$39, 612, 098 
22, 059, 980 
3, 145, 593 


44, 625, 554 
7, 036, 962 
18, 216, 799 


67, 513, 001 
16, 553, 702 
9, 498, 530 
12, 504, 663 
4, 059, 908 


4, 967, 996 
26, 088, 564 
4, 849, 191 
3, 916, 469 
8, 577, 261 
1, 696, 488 


4, 594, 934 


65, 261, 287 
8, 871, 204 
13, 067, 538 
9, 166, 769 
11, 894, 315 
8, 837, 159 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT—CALIFORNIA 


State Reports on Employment 
California 


HE following data, taken from the August, 1926, Labor Market 
Bulletin, issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Cali- 
fornia, show changes in volume of employment and pay roll 

from June to July, 1926, in 741 establishments in that State: 


pER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 741 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JUNE AND 


171 















































JULY, 1926 
Employees Weekly pay roll 
Per cent Per cent 
Number of in- of in- 
Industry of firms crease crease 
report- | Number| (+) or | Amount | (+) or 
ing in July, | decrease | in July, ecrease 
1926 (—) as 1926 (—) as 
compared compsred 
with with 
June, 1926 June, 1926 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products ---- 11 1, 851 —5.2 $55, 160 —9.1 
Lime Gees, pester... .....52..5......Li... 8 2, 284 +1.7 68, 143 —2.2 
ED Gn oe w occ Jade dc woe dcbocns 23 8, 292 —6.7 74, 701 —13.3 
eG Sobcscoctens ch scsscwecesescessecseass 5 848 —3.5 27, 531 —3.4 
S. Sanns eibiatinctebeiacuindawctaummea 47 8, 275 —3.8 225, 535 —7.9 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements..--...........-..-.---- 6 1, 324 —19.8 37, 051 —19,.4 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts__-_--_--- 14 3, 067 —4.3 98, 493 +1.6 
Brass, bronze, and copper products--_.......--- 9 1, 083 —8.3 29, 772 —3.9 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks. ----------- 10 716 —6.6 24, 515 —20. 6 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc__..._-_-- 8 2, 986 —.9 87, 795 —12.9 
Structural and ornamental steel - .._.-_...-.--- 15 4, 873 +.8 140, 886 —7.7 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs-_-_---- 5 4, 852 -—1.8 163, 386 —2.6 
5 0 SEE ER Sei ees SEN 3 2, 660 10.9 71, 212 +80 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products- 66 7, 299 —.6 205, 703 —10.1 
Other sheet metal products__...............--- 24 1, 777 +2. 4 52, 062 —1.7 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops- -- 18 8, 943 +2.7 246, 979 —6.1 
Aso LURE cap ddbtnccnscbdbuce 178 | 139, 625 —.5 1, 157, 854 —6.4 
Wood manufactures: 
Saar eee, on... i Sd. 22 12, 559 —1.1 318, 074 —15.3 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc--_-_--- 48 11, 450 +1.3 313, 889 —4.6 
Other wood manufactures --.................-- 45 4, 965 +.2 138, 695 —1.9 
RG ic nndclnctnacaceu tb sinicnsotuteos= 115 28, 974 +.1 770, 658 —8.9 
Leather and rubber goods: 
ER eke ee, ile deenssbbkeu 7 722 +5.6 18, 967 —1.5 
Finished leather products_..................-.- 6 516 —3.2 11, 293 —.4 
HEN POCO. oo hk ck ced cedwtccccucseccs 8 2, 736 +6. 6 78, 022 +13.3 
PE Aintccntchedoccccendudstvoccseetace 21 3, 974 +5.0 108, 282 +8.9 

















1 As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT or 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 743 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN JUNE AND 
JULY, 1926—Continued , 








Employees Weekly pay roi 





—— 


Per eent Per « ent 
of in- of in- 
crease crease 

Number} (+) or (+) or 

in July, | decrease decrease 

1926 (—) as ( =) as 
compared com pared 
with with 

June, 1926 June, 1925 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
Explosives 530 . $15, 020 
Mineral oil refining 14, 886 ‘ 564, 927 
Paints, dyes, and colors n 702 ; 17, 764 
Miseellaneous chemical products 2, 214 R 55, 792 


Se cg, ES 2 ee 3: 18, 332 +f. 653, 503 | 











Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc_.............._- 2, 122 a 47, 383 
Printing : 56 2, 511 ‘ 89, 810 
Publishing 3, 755 k 143, 669 
Other paper products 950 4 20, 509 


9, 338 | ‘ 301, 371 | 














eS eee ae eee Se eee 1, 087 19, 222 | 
Other textile products 1, 574 ‘ 30, 637 | 


2, 661 ’ 49, 859 











Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
Men’s elothing : 54, 799 
Women’s elothing o 19, 914 
Millinery : . 8, 741 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeing : n 77, 129 











Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving of fruits and vege- 


+ 
% 


Iti hit 
No eNO Ds 


Canning and packing of fish 

Confectionery and ice cream..__..........._. oe 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified 

ney and bakery products 


ugar 
Slaughtering and meat products 
Cigars and other tobaeco products 
Beverages 
Dairy preducts. 
Flour and grist mills 


Se BS on B oo R 


es 
NWAWOwm NaI 
+1 
em po CO 


— 


oor by @ewawoear-e ak DS 


ee 


16, 420 
917, 415 
278, 853 | 

55, G68} +23 


4, 679, 581 —.9 
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or 
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Illinois 


"THE following statistics, showing the changes in employment and 

earnings in Illinois factories in August, 1926, as compared with 
July, 1926, are taken from the August, 1926, issue of the Labor 
Bulletin, published by the Illinois Department of Labor: 
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CHANGES EIN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM JULY 
TQ AUGUST, 1026 





—_ 











Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (—), July to 
926 




























































































August, i 
Industry Employment 
Total 
earnings 
Male Female | Both sexes 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_-......-- +1.5 +15 +1.5 —5.4 
Lime, cement, and piasten BE SAE Ce. —2.2 0 —21} —5.1 
Brick, tija, que pottery... ...4.<..-+...-.----- —.4 —6. 5: —.§ —6.6 
tem sccceshabiaineceodObininnacebeaana —1.2 +17.0 +. 6 —2.0 
TS BSI Fe a? OE Toe Pca —.& +11. 8 +.2 —4.3 
Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
RR Se STE AR RT le A ad aS —1.5 —4.5 —1.5 —10.7 
Sheet-metal work and hardware___-____.-.._-..---.. +.2 —3.9 +3.0 —3.9 
~ EEE EE Sk ee Se eae —9. 2 —13.2 —9. 6 —11.0 
Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus__._...____- —7.3 —5.3 —7.2. —15..3: 
Brass, per, zinc, babbitt metal _...__.--_______- —L3 —8.9 —1L4 —3.9 
Cars odiiiicanetives be nw igh er ARERR Talent. —3..6 —4.9 —3. 6 11.4 
Automobiles-and accessories._...................._. —2.6 +6. 5 —L2 —3.5 
Machinery... ....-. ve Pee ES OS ee 2a —1.2 —-L8 —La —11.3 
Electrical apperatus.............—.-.-—-----.--.-- -.o] —3.9 +.7 }. —1.6 
Agricult ESET te TT, RR —5.6 +16..0 6.5 —4.8 
Instruments-and appliamees____.._..............--- —30. 6 —38. 8 —27..1 | —26.7 
Watches, watchcases, ¢loeks, and jewelry ...-....._- +.6 +.5 +.5} +38 
debs cceecnedetiRedehewcncctennnn —2.7 —1.7 —L6 —8.6 
Wood products:. : . 
Sawmill sat planing ik NE a i. oct cahucncs +2.4 —11.8 +2.1 —4.9 
Furniture. OS ee —.2 —3. 2 —.4 —8.1 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments, - --- —2.3 +5. 8 —Li —22.6 
Mi us wood, products..........---<«<-=<<----- —L7 —.5 —1.6 —3.7 
EID... ncncchesecneswenagecune 14.6 —16.5 l —2.% 
ET Soa a E> IO be +.3 | —5.2 om Lt +9.3 
Furs and leather goods: . 
SET Se ER SO SPLIT RA Np +3. 1 +35. 8 +7. 3 —.7 
pO EE Cae ee 2 Se ee —46. 7 —30. 0 —40. 0 —44.6 
EE SEE SRE, ahi SRR ls lets +7.9 +8. 0 +4. 1 +15. 5 
Miscellaneous leather goods-..............-....--.-- +2. 2 +8. 7 +6.3 +.% 
Re htt, 2 oduct dabeonasedanmia +5. 1 +9. 6 +4.4 +11.2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete;: 
TTD ATT LET —3.2 —39. 3 —20.9 —17.2 
Ea, Genie COMMS... .....-.< .~.--.....---- —6.0 —16.3 —2.8 —5.4 
i and, Sage SS Eh eC ee —.9 —11.8 —1.5 —7.1 
Miscellaneous chemical products. ...............-- +3. 0 +5.7 +3. 2 +1.4 
MAS cnddhbbshocecnccdddooweccusedasued —.§ —20.8 —3. 2 —h. 5 
Printing and! paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes...._.....---.--.___-- +.3/ +3. 1. +15 —.3 
Miscellaneous paper goods... +.2 +.8 +.4 —.6 
ee +6. 6 —8. 2 +6.9 +6. 2 
and. aha: 5 aS le ais +.6 —4.0 +.2 —3.0 
Edition _ PE ahaa  eERaphee ae SER . —3.6] —9.7 | —i.3 —9.8 
gE SR TT +3. f +3. 4 } +3: 0 +1.3 
Textiles: 
Cotton and woolen goods. ..--................_._- —1.3 +3. 6 +1.0 +1.8 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. .....__.___- —1.9 —.9 +2.4 —25. 0 
Thread and twine Om 5 5 NN OF +112 —1.6 5.7 0 
| ESSELTE SE I a ae are wc —2.0 +.3 +1.2 —15.8 
4 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM JULY 
TO AUGUST, 1926—Continued 








——.., 
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Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—), July to 
August, 1926 . 





Industry Employment 


Total 
earnings 





Female | Both sexes 





i 


Clothing, millinery, laundering: 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s shirts and furnishings 
Overalls and work clothing 
Men’s hats and caps 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 


+i 
hm He DO OT On =3 CO 


se 
> ee 


+Ii+i+ 


+5347 | 
et ou 
Leeppise 
Sop ge he BS 
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o aoM-320nc0 


bs 





o Ore nwOoOaow 
-lttiteeds 
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Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving 
Miscellaneous groceries 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Dairy products 
Bread and other bakery products 
Confectionery 
Beverages 
Cigars and other tobacco products 
Manufactured ice 


Paes 
Pore 


L b+ 
ho ho er DO tO CO Ww 


. 


++ 
+Rat 
DO OrsT 10 Oh > 
+ 
ww cn 


+--+ | 
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ro 
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Trade— Wholesale and retail: 
Department stores 
Wholesale dry goods 
Wholesale 
Mail-order houses. 








Public utilities: 
' Water, light, and power 
Telephone 
Street railways 
Railway car repair shops 











Building and contracting: 
Building construction 
Road construction 
Miscellaneous contracting 


1+ 
Ssh 
OS @ to 


t 








it 
ie 


~ 
ao 



































to August, 1926: 
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State, show changes in volume of employment in Iowa from July 
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THE following figures, from the August, 1926, issue of the Iowa 


ublished by the bureau of labor of that 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, JULY TO AUGUST, 1926 

















——— 












Industry 














Employees on pay 
roll, August, 1926 





Num- 
ber 


Per cent 
of increase 
(+) or de- 
crease ¢— 
compar 
with July, 
1926 








Employees on pay 
roll, August, 1926 





Per cent 
Industry firms ra pte mg 
re- or de- 
port- — crease (—) 
ing compared 
with July, 
1926 























Food and kindred prod- Leather products: 
ucts: Dees Gna eee... ~.-|--- iS 
Meat packing--.--.--- 7 | 5,486 +9.8 Saddlery and harness 5 144 +4.3 
Cereals tl a cilscgr ein bin 2 274 +9. 2 Fur goods and tan- 
\; Jee ee 2 66 -0 Ss vaskhdeoe <n 5 112 —11.8 
Bakery products... -- 9 978 —3.0 Gloves and mittens___- 3 283 —.4 
Confectionery. -...-.- 6 168 —1.2 
Poultry products, Nini ee ebihin nosce 13 539 —1.8 
‘ butter, oe ED erp 8 | 1,053 —5.1 a sania » 
ugar, starch, sirup, aper products, printing 
glucose, etc_.__.-..- 4| 1,549 +18 and publishing: 
Other food products, — products... -..- 4 289 +18. 9 
coffee, etc.........- 8 545 +6.0 Printing and pub- 
TBE. 2s catcmwonae 17 | 2,913 —2.3 
phd powaedeadel 46 }110,137 











Textiles: 










































Clothing, men’s.-...-- 8 880 —.6 
Millinery.._......... 2 166 +6. 4 
Clothing, women’s, 

and woolen goods -_ - 3 601 +6.7 
Hosiery, awnings, etc. 5 561 —16.0 
Buttons, pearl. -..... 8 695 +7.0 

a 26 ; 2, 803 ~—.9 

Iron and steel works: 

Foundry and ma- 

chine shops-----.--- 29 | 2,088 —7.2 
Brass, bronze prod- 

ucts, plumbers’ sup- 

WE atch a<cdete de 5 337 +2.4 
Autos, tractors, and 

CU is cite on cn nin 8 | 2,992 +1.4 

urnaces............- 7 431 +.9 
tC” DA Bp iglipngs 3 334 —1.5 
Agricultural imple- . 

lati, in kin doe 3) 809 —8.4 
Washing machines --_- 8 | 2,216 +.5 

(RC eae ae 69 | 9, 207 —1.9 

Lumber ucts: 

Mill work, interiors, 

le titi inne 16 | 2, 547 +4.1 
Furniture, desks, etc.| 10 | 1,014 +17.9 
Refrigerators ......... 3 163 +1.9 


148 
151 

















4, 023 








+6. 8 


















Patent medicines and 




















compounds..........-- 9 590 +3.7 
Stone and clay products: 
Cement, plaster, gyp- 
aaa ey 8 | 2,115 —.4 
Brick and tile (clay).| 13 | 1,102 +4.7 
Marble, granite 
crushed rock, an 
Gea ccteqemacnws 2 73 +141 
(Er 23 | 3, 290 +1.5 
Tobacco and cigars... .--- 5 330 —1.2 
Railway car shops ----..-- 5 | 2, 532 —9.5 
Various industries: 
Auto tires and tubes - 2 302 —4,7 
Brooms and brushes - 4 132 —6.4 
Laundries............ 4 172 —6.0 
Mercantile__........- 5 | 1, 747 —6.8 
Public service__.-...- 3 | 1,334 +.7 
Geege- == 5<<52<:--<-<- 3 199 —7.0 
Wholesale houses - - - - 23 | 1,253 -0 
Commission houses - - 5 160 +3. 2 
Other industries... 8 968 +1.3 
Ne aidtceoieu ---| 57 | 6,267 —2.4 
Grand total_....... 811 |42, 920 +.4 






















1 As given in the report; not the correct sum of the items. 
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Maryland 


"PHE following report. on volume of employment in Maryland from 

July to August, 1926, covermg 42,281 employees and a pay 
roll totaling $1,109,487, was furnished by the commissioner of labor 
and statistics of Maryland: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND IN 
AUGUST, 1926 
































| Employment Pay roll 
-~< <q Per cent Per cent 
ments Numaber | i . hn 

ust nereass increase 

AaGusiry roy a ofem- | (+)or |Amount,;) (+) or 

July and ployees, | decrease | August, | decrease 

A t } August, | (—) as 1926 (—) as 
agus 1926 |compared| compared 
. with July, with July, 

1926 |} 1926 
tT FA Ee a DL ER A 4 271 —1.2 $8, 953 +1.5 
Beverages and soft:drinks___--...--.--..--....---.--.. 3 178 +8.5 5, 553 +4.4 
Sg ee 4 378 —h.4 8, 848 —.6 
ee ee GT gies es cond 9 518 +.5 7, 210 —26 
nn luda ncn ddan meninges endicnad 5 326 +6. I 5, 838 +1.2 
eet 4 2, 492 +4. 6 5b, 904 —1.5 
SCE ag oe ee 6 | 874 —19.8 20, 328 —31.4 
Brushes - . .....-.-.--- weap neces eee sme ne ee aw nn nnnens 5 699 ~4.3 12, 432 4. 
Car building and repairing -----..-..-.........----.. 4 4, 512 +1.6} 255, 506 4-43 
€hemicals__-_--_-- ae ER OPI a he Bh a 6 1, 343 +3. 8 36, 120 +.§ 
Clothing, men’s outer garments___.......-_-_------.. 5 4) ee 59, 496 +5.3 
€tothing, women’s outer garments. -__-----_......... 6 895 +1.4 11, 318 +2.5 
AN RT Ee A Ae 7 909 +4.3 tt, 998 +9. 6 
EG IE EES SEE  S 5 023 —1.4 32, 199 +9. 4 
Dy a eae A ce ee ee 3 521 +4. 6 11, 281 —2.8 
pS GS OE ae 4 141 +2.8 3, 701 +8.5 
ie Ritthaeneelicciccigcckasacesedoseceond 10 1, 194 +.) 30, 358 —1.0 
Furnishing. goods, men’s_...............-.-..--....-. 5 810 —4.6 Il, 218 —2.3 
po EE SRE HS at) eR Re 10 927 +404 20, 174 +9.3 
oe GE SERRE a Ei OE 3 248 +19. 2 6, 396 +5.0 
SS el 4 609 +5.3 12, 688 +3. 1 
a A IEE ER ESE a I ne 3 498 —3.5 14, 384 —5.1 
pT RR CIES) Le: 9 652 —.4 17, 323 | —1.2 
Mattresses and spring beds__........----....-.-..--. 4 145 —.7 3, 194 —3.9 
ie chase dhccacatnetaeek caeterseneeed 3 969 +1.6 25, 685 —1.3 
pg I 4 1, 759 +. 6 45, 388 —4.6 
pI EO ES ne a 9 1, 248 +.08; 4%, 382 —4,3 
Rubber tire manufacture. ...........-....-.--------- 1 2, 823 +385 | 279, 668 +651.5 
= TE IR EE A A Bs 3 716 —3.3 22, 498 +7.0 
RT NE. tl SE SEES 3 463 +38 6, 086 +5. 6 
see 2g ii a eta ae eee es ee 3 422 +14. ¥ 6, 946 +8. 4 
Stamping and enameling ware___......---.---.------ 5 1,125 23} 2200 =~ 9 
SRS RR I RR 4 3.214, +125) 67,847— 48.0 
> OE Rk RR 7 73, +44 } 12,112 ~1.4 
Umbrellas amd cane@. ........ 2.2 ---..-------- acai 3 337 | +-4.6 5, 349 —.7 
I SEE ER tt 17 4, O85 —49 190, 824 2.3 
Massachusetts 


PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 
Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of em- 
ployment in various industries in that State from June to July, 1926: 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 981 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CIIUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 






































1926 
Number of wage earners employed 
Number 
Industry of — July, 1926 
June, 
ments “1926 
Fulltime} Parttime| Total 

Automobiles, including bodies and parts_...._._.___- 17 3, 681 1, 240 2, 236 3, 476 
Bookbinding...............-.--- diets 8 ret RIES, tee 15 973 743 213 956 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .__.........__- 46 1, 994 1, 563 661 2, 224 
tic nctpahpditapaacedeiphiasrooncknes 66 19, 743 13, 482 7, 332 20, 814 
I i ol Mee wan aduluiiperenaela as 27 2, 021 1,312 771 2, 083 
I nn 13 1, 154 995 117 1,112 
Bread and other bakery products__.._........._____- 51 4, 200 3, 890 335 4, 225 
TE A A TEE WP EET GTS: 5 3, 471 129 3, 308 3, 437 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, 

ERE he ELE IES, Ft OTE ES Pe 508 4 2, 891 2, 197 656 2, 853 
EER Ti ge II ALES, ir Cea POTEET Nats 29 3, 818 2, 240 1, 460 3, 700 
NS ER Srv EEE Pee bh 34 1, 566 775 526 1,301 
i. neh dala sncemsdetiaianwenandsicawe 13 2, 934 543 2, 517 3, 060 
Caer, Saks meee STON, GER. on ne Be rinennn-sebee- 15 441 450 12 462 
EE Cle ER y-l E ae a iets 53 37, 610 11, 430 19, 694 31, 124 
a im menn 24 5, 064 3, 852 1, 001 4, 943 
Dyeing and finishing textiles...............-___..__. 8 Fe een maecor 5, 650 5, 650 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies______- 15 li, 547 9, 140 1, 697 10, 837 
EE Oe RIES Ty eee 27 3, 062 1, 935 962 2, 897 
TT ES le EEE Ee Seca See til: 32 3, 256 2, 445 749 3, 194 
SE CREE © Ce 13 1, 147 ee Neate L173 
emery ea ae goods. «4. . =... ...-4-..---.-.-.- 12 4, 921 1, 660 2, 541 4, 201 
a a el 34 2, 806 2, 063 679 2, 742 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished._.___._______- 24 3, 724 2, 573 1, 476 4, 049 
Maehine-shop products...9.........-.---...-----.--- 44 8, 215 7, 464 857 8, 321 
ns we ee. ES! AM MONS seh 22 1, 971 1, 446 474 1, 920 
pS OS Ts Te a, ae 13 1,277 542 694 1, 236 
SD eS OED oes 21 5, 905 4,810 1, 007 5, 817 
Printing and publishing, book and job..._...____.-_- 38 3, 316 2, 046 1, 199 3, 245 
Printing and publishing, mewspaper__.......____.__- 18 2, 361 2, 347 30 2, 377 
EN SEEPS Beas Eee Ge 3 9, 546 CO Be ws. 6, 410 
| OSES a SE Get 7 2, 263 1, 334 1, 111 2, 445 
EE Bin. Saiceh dh thennnssodedaindoocsotnns 10 4, 088 3, 870 137 4, 007 
Slaughtering and meat paeking.._.._...........-.-_. 5 1, 544 263 1, 323 1, 586 
ENS SS GET, OE ERE Re TEE, Gi 8 1, 482 1,378 26 1,414 
Steam fitting and steam and hot-water heating appa- 

NDE NA SIG SIE EEE: Stee 8 1, 628 1, 061 464 1, 525 
Stoves and steve linings._._..................._.._.- 5 1, 689 477 443 920 
Textile machinery and parts...................--.--- 14 4, 456 405 3, 881 4, 236 
, OS tyr Eg a -ge a p I fairs 5 783 Sil 13 824 
Woolen and worsted goods__._...____.___..__-__.__- 57 17, 734 6, 369 11, 374 17, 743 
RES Ba Se a 126 28, 811 15, 189 12, 510 27, 699 

ER Graces Oral eee, Skee 981 | 225,698 | 122,052 90, 236 212, 288 
New York 


‘THE following statistics on changes in employment and pay rolls 


In 


New York State factories in July, 1926, were furnished by 


the New York State Department of Labor. The table is based on 


a fixed list of approximately 1,700 factories whose weekly pay roll 
for the middle week of July was $13,995,475. 


[a57} 
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CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN NEW YORK STATE FACTORI£Fs 
FROM JULY, 1925, AND JUNE, 1926, TO JULY, 1926 




















Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 

Industry June, 1926, to July, 1926 | July, 1925, to July, 1926 

7 Employ- loy- 

ag Pay roll or Pay roll 
CC we winepnsnasgepeiioowespenaptocsouspgecccccugbas +1.7 +3.3 +4. 6 +9, 5 
EE SS, SE, SS | ES 2 —.5 —2.6 +15. 4 +21. 6 
SR RS Bo EOE 5. ED BM, 5 +.1 —2.9 —.4 +] 
SRR er —12.0 —12.1 +23. 5 +24. 5 
ARES Se SS eee Oe), Ae a ee St —3.7 —3.6 +16. 7 +19.7 
EES TEESE, 2 TS Tp EES PEE —4,4 —8.2 +.2 +1.7 
I ot se a ok ee Oe ce +1.9 +2. 2 +8. 8 +12.7 
ROSE 5 SR SS RE SS | “NT —1.0 +1.2 +3. 8 +8.3 
7 St aS AE ewe kee ey Soe —13.3 —13.6 +3. 4 +5.2 
ONE BS OS Oc SR AR OS —4.6 —2.6 +8. 8 +14.3 
RG A 6 a 9 eS gee —11.6 —13.3 —1.4 —10.0 
Mepeomitutel Tmpbemments . .... nv. cae e cc ccce —.7 +1.4 +1.0 —2.4 
NE OS a Se i ee ee —2.0 —1.8 +8. 1 +11.3 
NN he Britis ide sf seeks otitep debée ue becsicct oj se< +.9 —1.0 +8.1 +13.0 
SN SRE a 2. PS —6.0 —11.4 —9.4 —10.6 
ile EI OF EGE Dae «es —2.9 —2.8 +36. 1 +48. 9 
I SO ee a —1.3 —5.9 +1.9 —.5 
a SRG GT A SS Bn See ee +.1 —2. 4 —4,2 —1.2 
a IRE BS SG IS A Si Leer —4.4 —3.9 —13.4 —12.0 
SEE ee eee ee —.9 —1.4 +3.0 +9.8 
ES SE oS Se a ee &, —.2 —1.3 +5. 1 +10.0 
RRS OSES gC SE 1 SS Senn eee —6.9 —8.2 +2. 2 +7.1 
REG SRS TE call 5 SER Sn nS TREES BL ees ee —3.6 —4.0 +5. 8 +14. 4 
ONS ES Ae La See +3.8 +8. 4. —6.7 —4,7 
ace REN GR 9 AS A Ey ee EE (*) —4.7 +9. 6 +9. 4 
gain AES TRS fs, a) SEES See eee -.1 —1.6 —6. 6 —7.6 
Paper boxes._......-- Bese cuabanninicsahedaedecca> Sue —.4 —1.9 +8.0 +11.9 
Printing: 

RS is ee BO ee epee sr ee —5. 6 —6.0 —1.9 +1.5 
LES a Pe ee See Oe —1.1 —5.0 +2. 4 +6. 1 
SEES pe eee ou ee ESS See —25.1 —26. 7 —35.1 —38. 4 
RIES SESS SES SP Se Sree +.8 +1.9 —2.3 —1.2 
NE ot eee oe hee ee se eu cwsduabte —9.4 —9. 6 —8.6 —6.0 
pe EEE Ea . See —.2 +1.4 +4.9 +4.9 
gg AEE SER Ld, eee GR Ome ee —16.8 —17.9 —21.1 —22.3 
TE a lee ie Se cde —4.2 —5.9 —6.7 —8.2 
STEERER 2 Diemer ae +2. 8 +2.3 —4.0 —6.7 
EO EE a SS 9 ee —3.2 —7.9 —12.4 —15.3 
Og al I TS eg ay EEE: Tc SE —28.7 —A.3 —25.9 —31.4 
pS BES Een Ae, < Pee —17.8 —10. 2 —13.1 —1.7 
—2.8 —.6 —3.9 —6.6 
—1.7 —1.8 +2.2 +1.6 
+.5 +1.4 —5.7 —3.4 
+2. 2 +.3 +2. 4 +4.0 
+4.0 —1.8 +4. 4 +6.3 
—4,3 —6.6 —25.1 —25.1 
—2.1 —2.7 (}) +3.0 




















1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma 


THE data given below, from the August 15, 1926, issue of the 
Oklahoma Labor Market, show the changes in employment 
and pay rolls in 710 establishments in Oklahoma from June to 
July, 1926: 


CHANGESIN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA, JUNE TO JULY, 1926 



































July, 1926 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
Industry of plants Per cent of Per cent of 
reporting Bey Prey 
Number of or de- +) or de- 
employees | ease (~) | Amount. | ereaso (~) 
pared with pared with 
June, 1926 June, 1926 
Cottomseee Of mene. octet 13 179 +11.9 $3, 730 +17.7 
Food production: 
Ee . se ee aunts denen sd, 35 567 +.4 14, 872 4+2.6 
ro ERLE Re aseve RESESET OSE OEE 7 30 —38. 8 528 —42.6 
Creameries and dairies.................-- 11 178 —1.7 3, 493 —.5 
eS A A ROSES f° 44 479 +38. 0 11, 017 +42.9 
Joo aguaee Greedn a. ......2--..5---.-1.-, 33 585 +3. 5 14, 951 +3.4 
Meat G20 DOUIEY « . 2. oc ncccccc.---csccee 14 1, 603 —18 37, 221 —4,5 
Lead and zine: 
pS FEE RRR eT LE A 46 2, 646 —9.3 69, 889 —12.8 
ESE coe eee ae ae 17 2, 075 —.5 53, 754 —8.7 
Metals and machinery: 
re Se eee ee eee 29 1, 384 +5. 1 44, 430 +5.6 
Foundry and machine shops.._-........-- 38 1, 238 +14.9 32, 046 +1.2 
Tank construction and erection.........- 16 702 +13 17, 673 +.8 
Oil industry: 
Production and gasoline extraction __._-_- 123 4, 683 —2.2 136, 083 —.6 
i Sint in occn tinned oboasdundbionchaa 66 5, 974 —1.5 202, 730 1.5 
Printer oo < nodncdccécéu~sccccces 24 266 +.4 7, 808 —.9 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railroad shops. -..............-....- 11 1, 747 —1.4 124 —3.5 
Street railways ------_- oe FCT DOGS CO es 6 678 —.4 18, 013 —.1 
Water, light, and power ................. 50 1, 219 +6. 6 31, 609 +12 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
pO) SS Seeyemeears er 11 446 +5.9 9, 384 +6.7 
Cement ang plaster...-..........-....25- 6 1, 028 —3.1 25, 423 —8.4 
IN eo wnhindwccdwcuktancdceos 6 189 —31.0 2, 785 —40. 5 
Glass manufacturing..................... 9 954 —2.3 20, 095 —3.9 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing. ................-- 9 391 .0 5, 679 +.3 
Laundries and cleaning.................- 52 1, 407 —1L5 24, 643 —2.0 
Woodworking: 
TET ES FE Spee OS 14 401 +7. 5 5, 511 1.7 
po EE Se ae aaa 20 319 —7.5 8, 091 —9.6 
Total, all industries__...............__- 710 31, 368 —.6 849, 582 —-17 





] 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
& 5 actual selling prices? received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, August 15, 
1925, and July 15 and August 15, 1926, as well as the percentage 
changes i in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price 
per pound of bacon was 49.3 cents on August 15, 1925; 52.3 cents on 
July 15, 1926; and 52.0 cents on August 15,1926. These prices show 
an increase of 5 per cent in the year and a decrease of 1 per cent in 
the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrea 
of 2.9 per cent on August 15, 1926, as compared with August 15, 1935, g, 
and a decrease of 0.9 per cent on "August 15, 1926, as compared with 
July 15, 1926. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUGUST 15, 1926, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1926, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1925 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— it} aan tne, 
Article Unit eo 
Aug. 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 
1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cenis Cents Cents 
a ae a ee a Pound _-_-__.. 42.0 42.0 41.8 —0.4 —0.4 
ERTIES TASTE, MIE eal 36. 2 36. 3 36. 2 0 —0.3 
Bn nh dit oncnebdbevthnace lhe 2 i... 30. 3 30. 7 30. 4 +0.3 —! 
Gienek roast 300.8. 3 oc... Bs .- do... 22.1 22. 7 22. 5 +2 -1 
Whnte beths sdscssecseessspccswscccscwnstocase Birdie 13.9 14.5 14.3 +3 —|] 
OS ESS Sees & ST i 40. 0 41.7 40. 5 +1 —3 
DUE ius cuddoracdbinrtasdatpaccas seekuneam seasons 49.3 52.3 52.0 +5 -1 
Ee RS ee eee a See 54.9 60.9 60.7 +11 —,3 
SS RECEP EOL PPE SRE eee 38. 7 40. 3 89. 2 +1 —3 
OF OEE ETE Ee. EE OMA, RT bein cient 36. 2 39. 2 37.9 +5 —3 
tan, SOG, GOR ond ni cn ccckhctne | ae 32.3 38. 1 38. 2 +18 +0.3 
» a Ga er eae ae Quart __._..- 13.9 13.8 13.9 0 +1 
Se eee 15-16 oz. can. 11.5 11.4 11.4 -1 0 
} ETE rer Cs hee hee | ee A. 1 50. 1 50. 6 —6 +1 
Oleomargarine (all-butter substitutes) _|_..-.- SARS 30.3 30. 2 30. 2 —0.3 0 
tS OE a Eee Se ee 36. 8 35. 6 35.7 —3 +0.3 
GR Se ere ee NE RRS 24.3 22.9 22. 7 -—7 —1 
Vegetable lard substitute ----..-.....-|-.--- eo 25. 9 25.9 25.9 0 0 
Bam, strictly @eok.................... Dozen. ..... 48.9 42.1 44.9 —s +7 
RRS STATI RC SC ine RE Pound -._... 9.4 9.4 9.4 0 0 


1In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 
each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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qurtt 1-—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECLYIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUGUST 46, 1926, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 1926, AND 
AUGUST 15, 1925—Continued 























Per cent of increase 

6} or decrease 

Average retail price on— —), Aug. 15, 1926, 

Article Unit compared with— 
Aug, 15, | July 15, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 15, | July 15, 

1925 1926 1926 1925 1926 
Cents Cents Cents 

i NR EE GRE Pee OO Pound..___- 6.1 6.0 6.0 -2 0 
RE CR CS eset | eet 5.4 5.1 5.1 —6 0 
| RS RS ORE Ht mee _ aoe 9.2 9.1 9. 0 —2 —1 
eS ES ee ee eee 8-02. pkg_...- 10.9 10. 9 16. 0 0 
EE aR ek EE ee PEs reer bp 28-02. pkg--- 24. 6 | 25. 4 25. 4 +3 0 
I ticnntino dtesuohanenosae sakes Pound _-___.- 20. 4 20.2 20. 2 —1 0 
AGREE eREER tho SERRE pee gS bd oo nie i ctetie ol 11,3 11.7 11.6 -+3 —1 
Se Os damien dag mop eoanedouenlenet 4 eee 10.3 9.2 9.2 —I1 0 
REE < cit ~hhend<< nad caine tare 4 iy ashe 4 4.4 4.1 3. 6 —18 —12 
Set wrk adivtntinadathbewdsdidnesshalededwi tal pa 8.0 6.8 5.9 —26 -—13 
Co. nin). ~ asin icin, «= wah + Leeann 5.5 5.1 4.3 —22 —16 
ths dn ndocdnebhocésodmiauam No. 2can_.. 12.4 11.9 11.8 -5 -1 
GO EIEN cnay= - has - sin => nig cos ivensy a Ewe: 18,4 16. 4 16.4 -—I1 0 
FE PE sh ode ntisieceocccennpatinaginnin Baten 18.4 17.4 17.5 —5 +1 
Tomstoem, CROCE... . ne cennncnsn}e-s-- ESS She 13. 7 11.8 11.8 —14 0 
Sugar, granulated .....................| Pound. .._.. 7.0 6.9 7.0 0 +1 

SG ECC Reha wrclen. cons dingen ich ataealiahades 4 iicecien < 75.9 77.0 77.1 +2 +0. t 

A ems ee RE ER eg RE IE te Boo > Anka 50. 9 51.1 51. 6 +0. 2 —0.2 
pe rere a FO ae ies 17.3 17.2 17.1 -1 —1 
PEE ie ll A I os os watt Pintgneat 14.4 14.8 14.8 +3 0 
ee sn kcansde ar oda aeeen.....- 34. 5 35. 2 34. 5 0 —2 
I ak ae teen ~ tape csi nena se4 Deneine 59. 8 49. 6 50. 7 —15 +2 

A th rte le HB le di Lae A, eo at te MD | Mt i Pte in ~—2.9 —0.9 

















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on August 15, 1913, and on August 15 of each year 
from 1920 to 1926, together with percentage changes in August of 
each of these specified years, compared with August, 1913. For ex- 
ample, the retail price per pound of potatoes was 1.9 cents in August, 
1913; 5.0 cents in August, 1920; 4.2 centsin August, 1921; 2.6 cents 
in August, 1922; 3.7 cents in August, 1923; 2.6 cents in August, 1924; 
4.4 cents in August, 1925; and 3.6 cents in August, 1926. 

As compared with August, 1913, these figures show increases of 
163 per cent in August, 1920; 121 per cent in August, 1921; 37 per 
cent in August, 1922; 95 per cent in August, 1923; 37 per cent in 
August, 1924; 132 per centin August, 1925; and 89 per cent in August, 
1926. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 54.2 per cent in August, 1926, as compared with August, 1913. 
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TABLE 2.—A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, AUGUST 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM 
PARED WITH AUGUST 15, 1913 st 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



























































































































Per cent of increase, Aug. 15 of each 
Average retail price on Aug. 15— specified year compared with 
Article Unit Aug. 16, 1913-~ 
1913} 1920 |1921 90 1923] 1924] 1925) 1926] 1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 1924 1925 9p 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.' Cis. 
Sirloin steak... __. Pound - ./26. 4| 47. 2/40. 0/39. 0/41. 1/40. 7/42. 0.41.8 79 52; 48 56 54 58 
Round steak 1. eee Se ae 23. 2) 43. 6/35. 6/34. 1/35. 5/34. 8/36. 2'36.2| 88) 53) 47) 53) 50 6] 56 
Rib roast..........-- ~.-d0.....|20. 2} 34. 9/29. 1/28. 2/29. 2199. 1/30.3'30.4| 73) 441 40| 45] 44) ol 5 
Chuck roast__......- ---d0...../16. 5} 27. 4/20. 8|20. 0/20. 8/21. 0/22. 1/22. 5} 66, 26) 21) 26 71 34) 38 
Plate beef. .......... ae: |: ee) > eee Lee 52 ll 3 4 7] 141 47 
Pork chops.........- ae ee 21.9} 45. 9/38. 0/35. 1/32. 1/34. 8140.0/40.5} 110) 74) 60) 47) 59) 83) gs 
jaa ee Gy “SESS 28. 3) 54. 9/43. 7/40. 6/39. 2'38. 3'49.3 52.0) 94 54 43; 39 35) 74) 84 
pS RRO SOE ES i “ee 28. 4 60. 0/52. 9150. 8'46, 3'46. 6/54. 9:60. 7 111 86! 79) 63) 64) 93) 114 
Lamb, leg of. .......|..-do_....|18. 9} 39. 7/34. 3/36. 037. 2/37. 3/38. 7139.2) 110| 81) 90} 97) 97) 105 107 
pe» dvanntincos — 21.5 “rey T a 8/36. 237.9) 109) 81; 62; 60 7 68] 76 
Salmon, canned, red_|_..do__... ---.|'38. 8/36. 0/31. 9:31. 2:31. 2/32. 3!38. 2)... -}.--- |. -} SS 
Milk, fresh_........- Quart_..| 8. 8} 17. 0)14. 3/13. 0/13. 7/13. 7/13. 9}13.9} 93) 63) 48) 56) 56 S| 5g 
Milk,evaporated---| — (2) ~ |_.--| 15. 6/13 5|10. 8/12. 2/11. 1/11. 5]11. 4)... |---|... | a. 
[ee ae Pound. -/35. 4} 67. 0/51. 2/44. 2'51. 8:48. 3/54. 1/50.6) 89) 45) 25) 46 6 3} 43 
Oleomargarine (all |..-do..... ...-| 38 8/28 7/27, 1/28. 3/29, 6/30, 3/30. 2)-....|... 22/2222} o ort 
butter substitutes). | 
ee eee Sa my Eee 22. 0 40. 5)32. 631. 836. 3.34. 4/36. 8)35. 7 84) 48 45) 65 56: 67] ‘62 
PS eee rae woe 16, 1} 27. 9/18. 1)17. 2/17. 1/19, 3:24. 3/22. 7 73) 12 7 6) 20; 51) 41 
aoe lard sub- |...do--.-|.... rake tb re “eho ote ES . ae 
stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh._| Dozen - _|33. 0) 63. 6/47. 6'37. 1/41. 5/44. 6/48. 9144. 9 9a! 44; 12) 26) 35) 48) 3 
p eS Ee ee Pound -.j 5. 6) 11. 9) 9.7) 8 7| 8.7} 8.8) 9.4; 9.4) 113) 73) 55} 55) 57 6s 68 
ES: EE et = Vena 3.3) 8.4! 5.7) 5.1) 4.5) 5.1] 6.1! 6.0} 155 73 55 36 55 85 82 
Corn meal-.........- = ae 3.0) 6.9) 4.5) 3.9) 4.1) 47) 5.4) 5.1) 130) 50) 30) 37) 57 80) 70 
Rolled oats_.......-- cae meee ©§ &§ ® Fy fy 8 > bY Sn ee ee ee Oo 
Corn flakes__..-..-_- (3) |_...] 14. 6112. 2} 9. 81 9. 7} 9. 6/10. 9/20. 9|.----/ 22 |. foe oantd 
Wheat cereal_....... (4) ee oO ah A Beg aR OD BRD Sas Cs, See “=. i 
| 
Macaroni---_.......- Pound - -|___.| 21. 7/20. 7/20. 0/19. 8/19. 6:20. 4/20. 2)... -_/...2./-..--}-- 22. Sn 
ee: ae x eee 7| 18. 3) 8. 8] 9. 6} 9. 4/10. 2/11. 3/11. 6) 110 1 10 8 | 30 8 
Beans, navy -.-......|...d0....- acon} 21. 7} 2. OL. GAL. SO Tie HS Fa... I<.) feos fee. RS I. 
|g ea Bae Pris ESTE. 1.9} 5.0} 4.2) 2.6) 3.7] 2.6) 4.4) 3.6) 163) 121; 387) 95) 37) 132 & 
Oniens.....5...<<ss« Pe See ----| 5. 6) 5,3) 5. 9 6, 5) 6 5) 8. 0} 5. 0)... } 5.2] ae eee 
| 
Cabbage. ........... — ae ----| 44] 6&1) 3.9) 48] 4.3) 5.5) 4.3)... 22)... i neon heal 
Beans, baked ---.-.-.- 5) ----}| 16. 8/14. 2/13. 4/12. 9/12. G12. 4/91. Bi. ffl Rowatlared 
Corn, canned ---..... (5) ----| 18. 8/16. 0'15. 4/15. 4:15. 9/18. 4/16. 4)... 2}... .-/...2.)---.-]----- ee Pee 
Peas, canned_....... (5) el a en BS id inindngl cman nebpalsitininlindmes a ae 
Tomatoes, canned... (5) ~.--}| 15. 2/12. 0,13. 6)13. 0/13. 3)13. 7)11. 8'..-_-)_- iL es Tee = \. 
Sugar, granulated.__| Pound. -| 5. 6| 22. 9| 7.5] 8 1] 9.6] 8.2 7. 0} 7.0| 300) 34) 45] 46) 25% 
SEI Ty Be a S22@e. + 74. 4/69. 2/68. 3}69. 7/70. 9175. 9177.1) 37| 27) 26! 28) 30) 40 42 
oo ea ee ee See rs Pod pt Poet 62 19, 21 26; 46 + 71 
PreRics cs esss--- | Seree _...| 28, 3/18. 8'20. 8119, 0/17. 3/17. 3)17. 1)... .}-..2-/---.. ee a 
inl EE sa TER ie. teckel .---} 28. 9130. 2/23. 2317. 4/15. 4/14. 4114 8) Si 
pF EE RS Ms Do. oven - .|_...| 45. 938, 6/34. 2/38. 4/35. 4/34. 5/34. 5)... J]... -}--- 2} * 
SR cuncate nad We AE ----| 65, 9/53, 564. 8/50, 9146, 1/50. 8/50, 7)... 22]. n| nnn few ene |enee- = 
Weighted food |........-- mae © ON oo oe = ~ana|-a0=|<---/104, 8} 53.3) 37, 5) 45. 1) 42.9) 59.0542 
index 6 
1 Both pink and red, 215-16 ounce can. 3 8-ounce package. 
4 28-ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 
6 Begin with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have beet 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the averagé 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: 
Sirloin steak, round stead, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, Dg: chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, 
corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which this ielbination has been secured since 1913, 43 
well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that could be pur 
chased for $1 in specified years, 1913 to 1925, and in July and August, 


1926. | 
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NT Taste 3.x—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
M. AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN SPECIFIED YEARS, 1913 TO 1925, AND IN JULY 
: AND AUGUST, 1926 
= Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast | Plate beef Pork chops 
ach 
= Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt. 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
998 price price price price price price 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.) Lbs. 
1013. ..-<<2ue~ 25. 4 3.9} 22.3 4.5 19. 8 5.1 16. 0 6.3 12.1 8.3] 21.0 4.8 
a ee 43.7 2.3} 39.5 2.5] 33.2 3.0} 26.2 3.8) 18.3 5.5 | 42.3 2.4 
ne 38. 8 2.6 | 34.4 2.9 | 29.1 3.4] 21.2 4.7| 14.3 7.0| 34.9 2.9 
NRE. ance ceatiods 37. 4 2.7 | 32.3 3.1] 27.6 3.6 | 19.7 §.1| 12.8 7.8 | 33.0 3.0 
yee 39. 1 2.6 | 33.5 3.0] 28.4 3.5] 20.2 5.0} 12.9 7.8] 30.4 3.3 
ye 39. 6 2.5 | 33.8 3.0) 28.8 3.5} 20.8 4.8| 13.2 7.6} 30.8 3.2 
Oh..nccncdiieene 40. 6 2.5 | 34.7 2.9 | 29.6 3.4 | 21.6 4.6| 13.8 7.2| 36.6 2.7 
1926: 
- July ......- 42.0 2.4 | 36.3 2.8| 30.7 3.3 | 22.7 4.4| 14.5 6.9 | 41.7 2.4 
August....| 41.8 2.4} 36.2 2.8) 30.4 3.3} 22.5 4.4} 14.3 7.0} 40.5 2.5 
Bacon Ham Hens Milk Butter Cheese 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
rlb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. |perlb.| Lbs. | pergt.| Qts. |perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lobe. 
3.7} 26.9 3.7] 21.3 4.7 8.9) 11.2] 38.3 2.6} 22.1 4.5 
1.9] 55.5 1.8] 44.7 237 1.7 6.0} 70.1 14] 41.6 2.4 
2.3) 48.8 2.0} 39.7 2.5| 14.6 6.8} 51.7 1.9] 340 2.9 
2.5) 48.8 2.0} 36.0 2.8/ 13.1 7.6) 47.9 2.1} 32.9 3.0 
2.6} 45.5 2.2; 35.0 2.9 13. 8 7.2} 655.4 1.8} 36.9 2.7 
2.7} 45.3 2.2} 35.3 2.8] 13.8 7.2} 61.7 1.9] 35.3 2.8 
2.1) 52.6 19} 36.6 2.7} 14.0 7.1| 54.8 18] 36.7 2.7 
1.9} 60.9 1.6; 39.2 2.6) 13.8 7.2) 50.1 2.0] 35.6 2.8 
19} 60.7 1.6} 387.9 2.6} 13.9 7.2) 50.6 2.0) 35.7 2.8 
Lard Eggs Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
per lb.| Lbs. |perdoz.| Dozs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. | per lb.| Lbs. 
WUS...dcsadenaed 15.8 6.3; 345 2.9 5.6 | 17.9 3.3 | 30.3 3.0 | 33.3 8.7 11.5 
aa ae 29. 5 3.4} 68.1 1.5 11.5 8.7 8.1 12.3 6.5 15.4 17.4 5.7 
| Oe ad 18.0 5.6 | 50.9 2.0 9.9) 10.1 5.8 | 17.2 4.5} 22.2 9.5 10. 5 
SD A 17.0 5.9| 444 2.3 8.7} 11.5 5.1 | 19.6 3.9] 25.6 9.5 10. 5 
ee 17.7 5.6 | 46.5 22 8.7) 115 4.7} 21.3 4.1} 244 9.5 10. 5 
06. ..4.ccneneen 19.0 53] 47.8 2.1 88} 11.4 4.9] 20.4 4.7) 21.3) 10.1 9.9 
= oan bin an 23.3 4.3} 52.1 19 9.4) 10.6 6.1} 16.4 6.4) 185] IL1 9.0 
1926: 
pps aa 22.9 4.4) 42.1 2.4 9.4) 10.6 6.0} 16.7 5.1} 19.6] 11.7 8.5 
August..... 22.7 4.4) 449 2.2 9.4) 10.6 6.0; 16.7 5.1} 196] 116 8.6 
Potatoes Sugar Tea Coffee 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
| per lb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. | perlb.| Lbs. 
4.2 WRN Sl 17] 58/ 6&5] 182) 6424] 18] 20.8) 3.4})-.-....).. fl 
1920........ ----| 63] 15.9] 10.4 5.2] 73.3 1.4) 47.0 BD BE nad cvcleccnctiglsisbuaiibiesad jo 
1d eR 3.1/1 32.3 8.0) 12.5| 69.7 1.4} 36.3 » ET, Pe RG et See eee eee ey 
| eae ae 2.8] 35.7 7.3 | 13.7) 68.1 1.5) 36.1 4 es eee eee ee ° 
ee Ee 2.9| 34.5); 10.1 9.9) 69.5 1.4] 37.7 | SR Se aes ic 
ee aT 2.7} 37.0 9.2) 10.9] 715 14) 43.3 pL Se, SI CSR ET 
“ — em eeeseeecen 3. 6 27. ~ 7. 2 13. 9 75. 5 2. 3 51. 5 L ) ee cee ele eee es| oe eeeee cececeece 
les July_...... jd 41] 24] 69] 145] 77.0] 13] 511] 20)... s 
ur, A Niben en 3. 6 27. s 7. 0 14. 3 77. 1 1. 3 51, 0 2. 0 --cecee eee ees we ee enn oes coe 
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Retail Prices of Food in 5] 


A YERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 4 for 40 cities 
.* For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates with 
the bureau until after 1913. 


Taste 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPA,, 
[Exact comparison of prices in different cities can not be made for some articles, 








































































































; Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Al,. | 
Article Unit : q Bae | 
Aug. 15 Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
. July| Aug. . ‘JulytAug, ms Jul aS ug. 
5, | 15, | } 15, | 15, rey 4 15, | 15, 
y9a3 | 1925 | 1925) 4926} 1913 | 1905/1926 [192 6) 1945 | 19951 1926) 1925 
j } 
€ts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.) Cts. .} Ctx. | Cts.| Cts.) Ctx.) Cts.) Cts. 
Sirloin steak. _....._.___ Pound. ____. 25. 0} 38.0) 40. 0} 40. 3} 24.3 | 40. 4} 40. 2} 28. 1} 39: 3} 41.01 41 A) 
pS EEE DE, LD REE, . 21. 5} 34. 3} 35. 8) 35, 6] 23.0 36. 6) 36. 8] 22. 5) 34.3) 35. 7] 35.5 
BE inivaletaauhedvend _ ae 20. 1) 29. 6} 31.9) 31.3] 19.3 39. 7| 30. 5! 20. 6} 28. 3} 28. 8) 28 7) 
Chuck roast.......-...-_}..-- dio. dis } 15. 5) 21. 2h 28; 8! 23. 4) 16. 22. 1] 21.9) 16. 8} 22.7] 22.8) 29 6! 
Paes... < :.<..--a 2. 2. 9. 4; 12.7; 13.9) 13. 4) 12. 6) 14.9) 14. 7} 10.5} 14.3] 14.5] 14.9 
Pork chops...........-..|..--- ee F 23..5) 26. 0| 30.2) 38.8) 19.3 40. 5] 39. @), 20.0] 36. 2) 40. 0) 39. | 
Bagon, slimed_.......--_.j. ...- peia-i. 32. O} 46. bj 49. 2) 48, 8] 26:3 46. 9 47. 0 35. Q 48. 9! 51.0) 51.0 
Moms, seaee.. . 51-4 .--.1-25-- Seay » 31. OF &4.3) 61.7 : este |. 62. 6), 62. 3). 3L.3 7 58, 9) 59: 5} 
$ : 4 
Ibomb, Now of: 3.6... 4a. tlw... 19. 4) 36.4) 38. 6) 28.3) 18.3 41.3) 40. 1; 23.3) 37.3) 38. 6] 38 A 
06... G28 -105-4-- 4+ 050- Oss --4- 20. 2| 31. 2) 37.6) 35. 8) 2b. 2 41.9 41.0} 12.0| 82 2} 36. 3) 37.3 
Salmon, eanned, red.___-j____ - RE 32. 8} 38.7); 27. 2)____- 36. 81 36. 9} 82. 41 41. 4) 40.7) 
fp: LR Se Quart... _..-. : 1: 0} 16.0! 20.0) 18.8) 8.8 13. 0} 13. 0} 10:3) 19. 0), 20. 0) 20.0) 
Milk, evaporated -_ .___- 15-1602. can_|_____|' 13.5} 18.5! 13.5)____. 12. 2] 11.3)___.- 12. 5| 12.4) 12 
Weatter 3. oe - 32... oun =... b 37. 1) 57.0) 55. 5) 4. 6) 36. 7 54. 8) 564. 9) 39 0) 56. 6) 56. 5 56. | 
Qieomargarine (all but- |...-- a 2 -.---| 3053) 32.5) 31. OW... : 36. 4) 30. 3). 35. 5) 36. L) 36. 
ter substitutes). | 
Soe SS eg oeaemmetener Reape oe do... 25. 0} 35.3) 34. 4) 33. 6) 22.5 33. 9} 33. 9) 23. 0) 37.0) 35. 3) - 
Ca a ee Res eae 16.1 id - 22.7 15.04 21.7] 21.5! 16.5) 24.6] 23.8) 22.8 
‘eamene : lard substi-~ j..--- @@~ << = <2}-<+=< 24. 7) 23. 8 23. 6)____- 24. 7) 24,4)... 22. 2} 22. 2) 22. 4) 
ute. 
Eggs, strietly fresh -___.- »  ' ee 28. 3) 46.9) 40. OF 41.7) 27.7 38. 7}, 40. 0 BB. 3\ 46. 2) 42.3 << 
Rid, ow PRON : Pound._.__| 6.6) 10.4! 10:9 F1.0} 64) 94) 97) 97) 5.4} 10.4) 10.3) 10.3 
[0 Ae is @@.... . <. 3.5) 6. 6.9 6.7; 22 5.8 5.38 &6l 7.4 7.0) 6.9 
0 SSE ER. ae _ aes 2.6; 4. 4.0) 4.1) 25 39 40 24) oe 4.2) 41 
Sd EES TR. SES A Ed 9. ne 06>. . 2 gd G3 9.9 9.9 
Coe flakes. .........-.- rere ty taF tl. 5 11.3 mm Oa ie 10. T} 10. 2}_..__| 12. 2p 12. 0} 12.0 
Wheat coreal___......_._ 28-02. pikg___/.____ 25.7) 26. 6} 26. 2). __- 24.3 25. 9 
pS ET SE & Pound ______j...._| 21. 8) 28. 6).21. 6... 18. 7 , I 
pl ie ile BA BE aE Os win. 8. 6} D1. 5} 11.3) 11. 0 14. . 7 
| , pee EE, 5 SD ed <she tain ale 12: 10. 5} 10. 7)_.--- ' 2.8 4 
. ‘ 
eld Cops ane Realty this o-cnniel 2.3: 6.0) 5&6) 5. 1.7; 44) 25 6 
| ERA SRT SE SRE Go... 22.9.2... 9.3) &2 7. 7...2. 86 46 0 
il RAISE eg ea o> 8.31 4.91 5.5|__-- 4.3 51 7| 
Beans, OS RR No. 2 can. -_}_.-.. 12.3) 11.7} 11.7)... <7 10. 6 2] 
Comm, G@amed. 1 ......i.)--... down. fe. su} 1%: 2h 17. 15. . 2} 
ans, canned...) oe Sas as SB 14. 4 
omatoes, canned_______|__._.do....}....| 18.5) 10. 10.3 Gi 
Sugar, granulated _.____| o-----f &D 7.4 7.4 6. 4 
eee _-d0_....__/ 6020/1080. 3) 106. 6) 104. 74. . 8 
Coffee LG. ..._ Ff S80} 58.3) 51. 1) $1. 1 47.9 2 
Prunes Oi. LEIS « 17.5) 18. 14. . 
Raisins -}~---@@L 2... Li .| S.8} 17. 13. 15.2 
Bananas.._...._____.-..} Dozem....__}..... 23. 5| 28.0} 26. 4 9 25. a7. I) 
| ERS SEF: |---~= ES) RE 61. 3) 49. 57.7) 49. 50. / 
































1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’”’ in this city, but in most ofthe other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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Chicago, Tl. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio | 

' te | 
Article Unit Aug. 15— Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
ug July| Aug. as July| Aug. . 8 Aug! 
15, | 15, MB 1k Pee seo 16, 15, | 
1913 | 1925 | 1926) 1926} 5933] 1995 | 1926 1926} 1913] 1995 oat 1926 
Past at 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. cts.| ct 
Sirloin steak ...........- Pound...... 24. 1} 46.0} 43.9) 45.7) 24. 1) 38.0} 39. 1] 39. 2) 25. 4) 40.0) 39. 4) 39.7 
Round steak ._.........-}....- meee. cd 21. 2} 37. 4| 36.0} 36.0) 22. 1) 35. 1) 35.3] 35. 9} 22. 9} 33.7) 33.7] 33.7 
pS REE 2! SEES Ee 20. 2} 35. 1) 34. 7| 34.8) 19.3) 29. 7| 30.4) 30.8} 18. 7] 27. 2) 28.7) 27 2 
Chuck reast—.—<onache~oes Bice 15. 7| 24. 3} 24.6] 24.6] 15.2} 19.4) 22. 1) 21.6} 16.9] 22.2) 23.0) 297 
ete ee... .caccccsudtinat  —r 11. 4) 14.3} 14. 5) 13.7) 11.0} 14.9) 15.3) 15.3) 12.0) 13. 2) 13. A 127 
Povk CRODGL. c<cccccsccoghin~i- on... it 20. 9} 38. 6} 39.7) 38.0} 21.7] 38. 5} 39.9} 37.9} 22. 1) 42.5! 42. 5) 4) 1) 
Bacon, sliced_...........}..-.- on ..uu 32. O} 51.7] 55. 6 55. 1} 26.3} 43. 7] 46.8) 46.3) 30. 3] 49. 4) 52.7) 52 9 
ey ae Lae ee ee ae 32. 2} 54. 1) 58.5} 57. 6} 30. 2) 56. 4] 60.0) 60.3) 37.3) 58.0) 63. 7| 63.7 
eT ee es ee _ 19. 9} 39. 4) 41. 5) 41.0) 16. 5) 38. 2) 39. 2) 37.7) 19.6) 38.3) 39. 37. 4) 
pe Ee A RS a Pees 19. 7| 36. 4) 39.3) 37.8) 23. 4) 36.9] 39. 5] 35. 2] 21. 5) 38.91 40. 3} 39.2 
Salmon, canned, red__.../___.- eee re 34. 4} 39. 3) 39. 5)__.__- 30. 8| 36. 8} 37. 6)__-_- 32. 5} 39. 6) 39. || 
Saas Quart_...... 8.0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 14.0) 8.0) 13.8) 13.7) 13.7 
Milk, evaporated. .....} 15-160z. can_|____- 10. 9} 11.0} 10. 9)__-_- 11. 0} 10.8} 10. 9}____- 11.1} 11.2) 11.11 
| ee ES GA Pound.....- 32. 7] 50. 1) 47. 1) 47.8) 35. 5) 52.7) 48.8) 49.1) 35.7) 54.1) 51.5) 52.4 
Oleomargarine (all but- j..... Gx aidctalectite 28. 1) 27.0) 27. 1}....- 31. 9 30. 1] 30. 3}__._- $2. 0} 32. 2) 32, 5) 
ter substitutes). } | 
ee ee ee eee Ce ee 25.0} 40.8) 40.7) 40.7) 21.0} 36. 5) 35.1) 35. 5) 23.0) 36.1 35. 5) “ 
“| SISA SPN SRT Te i 15. 1| 23. 7| 22.3) 22.0} 14.3] 22.9) 21.1) 21. 1) 16.6) 25.0 23.7 23.7) 
Vegetable lard substitute|_____ eee RET , 26.7| 26.3] 26. 1)_.__- 25. 8| 26.1) 26. 1|_____ 27. 5) 27.5) 27.7) 
Eggs, strictly fresh... -- Dozen_______ 27. 3| 47. 2} 42.8) 44.2} 24.9] 41.3) 35. 8| 38. 2) 33.3) 50.0) 41.7) 47.2 
WE Pound......| 61] 99} 98) 98 48) 9. ry 9.2} 5.6) 8.0 a 8.0) 
USS SREY SRE a SS 5! a Be 2.9 5.5) 5.6] 5.5) 3.3] 59 63 611 32) BO 61) 41 
ee aE ST i865. 2.8} 6.5) 61) 60! 271 46 40) 3.9] 28) 56] 5.2 5.4) 
Maod Gita... ceccecesle. ke ee, Reo | 85 8.3) 7. 8)2._. 8. 8 6) 8. 5/____- 0.2) 9.5) 9.5 
Corn flakes. ............| 8-0z. pkg_-..|_.._- 10. 1) 10.1) 10.0)_...- 10. 2} 10. 3} 10. 4)__-_- 11. 5} 11.3) 11.3 
| 
Wheat cereal__.......... 28-02 ps... Cankaiid 24. 1] 24. 5) 24. i Bie. 23. 9] 24. 6} 24. 6!__.__ 14.8 25. 5) 25.2 
| RT (, Sag See 19. 7} 19. 2} 19. 2)____- 19. 9} 18. 2) 18. 4)_____ 21. 6} 21. 6) 21.9 
_ SEE re hi (Wao 9.0} 11.4} 11.9 Ing 8.8] 11.1] 11.2) 11.5] 8.5} 11.3) 11.9) 12.0 
Beans, navy..........--|...-- BB. ob wel ewdes 9.8) 9.2) 9.2)_.._. 8.6) 7.6) 7.6)..-.. 9.5) 7.7) 7.8) 
) ERE eae a 2.0} 46 44 3.4 2 2 46 49) 43] 21) 48) 3.9) 371 
NEL i dicndintimepalceate Sd Rs 7.9) 6.5) 55)..... 7.7) 61) 5.2...) 84) 7.4] 6.3 
ACTRESS TEER A ee SS eae 6.9 6.3) 41/..... 63} 44) 3.3)..-.. 4.6) 5.5) 4.2) 
Beans, ror snes No. 2cam--_-|..-.. 12.8) 12.7 rae apa 11. 2) 10.9) 11.0)_.-.. 13. = 12.8 
Corn, canned. .-_.......-/....- aS 18.4 16.4) 16.5_..__ 17.0) 15. 5) 15. 4/__._. 18. 7] 17.4) 17.1 
Peas, canned -._.........}....- rR 17.8) 17. 2) 17.0)_.._- 17. 8} 17. 5) 17. 2)_.-_- 18. 3} 17. 7| 17.6 
Tomatoes, canned_....._|._..- | RPS ee 15.0) 14. 1) 14.0)__._. 13. 6} 11. 6} 11. 7)_.-_- 14. 5} 13. 5) 13.4 
Sugar, granulated ...-..- Pound...._. ‘a 68 6.6 67| 54) 6 oe 7.0| 5.6) 7.1 ny 7.1 
ee ae pae Ripe GO. ticvi 55.0} 74. 5| 71. 4) 72.2) 60.0) 77.3) 77. 7| 77. 5| 50.0) 78.9) 81.3) 81.1 
a EE 06.2435 30. 7} 51. 5| 51. 3) 51. 3) 25. 6} 45. 3) 46. 8} 46. 5) 26. 5) 52.9) 54.4) 54.3 
Prunes. CARER WEES A. | “BREREE AS 18.0} 18.6) 18. 8... 17. 4) 18.1) 18. 7j..-.- 18. a 17.3 
Raisins__... ee: ae Cena MEF 15.1) 15.4) 15. 5)_.-- 14. 8} 15.1) 15.0)__._- 14. 5} 14.9) 14.9 
a pe” RS ee 40. 5} 41. 3) 40. 8)___._ 32. 0} 35. 0} 35. 0}... _- 52. 5] 47. 5) 50.0 
Oranges. heat Osulintileccal 64. 0} 52.0) 52.4)... 55. A 42. 0|_.._. 64. 0} 50. 2 52.0 














1 The steak for which ee: are here quoted is called ‘‘rump”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as ‘“‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Houston, Tex. | Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla. 
| 
t Aug. 15— Aug.15—| | 

Article Ust Aug.|July | Aug. ug July |Aug. me 15 July | Aug. 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, |; 15, | 15, 

| 

—|—-| |__| 

Cis.| Cts,| Cts,| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| (1s 

eee st eee Pound___--- 30. 4; 34. 0} 33. 2) 25. 5) 39. 5) 39. 5) 39.0) 26.0) 35.8) 37. 1) 37 

pS EE SF ES eR 29. 2} 32. 8} 31. 5} 24. 7| 37. 5} 38. 1) 37.7) 22.0) 30.7 31.9) 31 
7 RR UE aie oY Alea 23. 1) 26.3) 25.8} 18. 2} 29. 1] 29, 6| 29.4) 23.3] 26.3) 28 8) 5. 
CRAB, PON s. ccomidninnjntenitiinsdtenield GO. canst 18. 8} 20. 3) 20.0) 16.4) 24. 6) 24.7) 24.8) 14.0] 19.1) 20,6) 29% 
pa ee eee) 2S ee 15. 8} 17. 5} 17.3) 12.1) 15.0) 15.4) 15.4) 10.3) 11.4) 12.9) 13.1 
Wr Ds ote isk cascade GO, bs-40 36. 2 ~s 37.1) 22. 7| 39.9) 42. 1) 39. 5} 22. 3) 32.9) 40. 6) 40.5 
pe” PSE HES ety: We he 49. 1) 52. 2] 52. 2} 31. 0} 46. 5} 49.3) 49. 5) 30.3) 46.5) 50.0) 50.9 
}. |” Rp AY inka G0. 4. ae 52. 3; 57. 1) 56. 7| 31. 2) 56. 7| 63.0) 62. 7) 28.7) 53.3) 58.8) 59.4 
Le ie OE... cis ots intiot icici <i er 36. 0} 37. 0} 36.0) 20.7) 40. OC} 41.7) 41.7) 19.3) 36.7) 38. , 37.5 
TS ee AE A RE SB MBs 98 31. 2} 35. 0} 35. 3} 21. 0} 36.0} 40. 2} 39. 8] 22.8) 35.4) 40. 4) 34 ¢ 
Salmon, canned, red___..__.__/____- - | Np Rete 31. 3} 37. 1) 36. 7|__--- 31. 3} 36. 3} 36. 3)____- 80. 8} 38.1) 39.6 
pL a RS ee Quart._...-.. 16, 0} 15.8] 15.6) 80} 11.0) 12.0 a 12, 4) 18. 8) 22. 0) 22.6 
Milk, evaporated__........... 15-16 oz can-| 12.0) 11. 5} 11. 5)._-_- 10. 6| 10. 8} 10. 8)___.. 12.1 11.61 ig 
I ee i ee Pound. __-_-- 54. 1) 48.9) 49. 1) 34. 5) 52. 9) 48. 6] 47.4) 38. 6) 54.8) 51.8) 53.2) 
waa (all butter sub- |_.__- Sie 30. 8} 30. 5} 29. 9j)____- 30. 4) 30. 2) 30. 1)__... 30. 5| 30. 5 31.9 

stitutes). 

ES es eee ee BOG virnies 34. 1) 30. 6) 31.8) 21.0) 37.3] 35, 5) 35, 5) 22. 5) 34.5 32. 2 34.1 
PRET SES Ss LT * COU oe 24. 4| 23. 8) 23.7) 15, 2) 22. 2) 21. 4] 20.6} 15. 5} 23.5) 24.0) 24.9 
Vegetable lard substitute _-_..|.__.- a 18. 9} 21. 2} 20. 6|___.- 26. 9 =s 26. 7}... ... 24. 6) 24.8) 25. 4) 
Eggs, strictly fresh____....._- Dozen_-__--- 42. 1} 36. 8| 37.2) 24. 0) 40.9] 35.8] 35. 7) 34.0) 53.8) 45.8) 50,8 
Sha ow bo ane cite en dno ll Pound -....- 89 9.0) 9.0) 5&1) B11) Sl Bll BH ILO sb 11.0 
ee OE MD RD | TF | do__._2- 6.1) 5&7] 58} 31) 5&8] 5.9 8 3.8] 69] 6.8) 6.9 
2g) ee ee: OM. n2< 5.3) 41) 4.1) 26 4 4.1) 4. 29 44 4.1) 4.2 
pO Ee ae eet ae Se 9.3} &9 SOL... 8. 8 ii... 9.9) 9.3) 9 
eee 8-0z pkg._._- 12. 0} 11.7} 21. 9)-...- 10. 2} 10. 2; 10. 1)....- 11. 4) 11.2 MG 
Wheat cereal._.............-- 28-02 pkg._._| 24.8) 25.8) 25. 4/...__ 24. 6} 24.8) 24.8)____ 24. 8 24.9) 24. 9! 
5 ie ile IE SETI Be Pound_____- 19. 2} 18.3) 18. 3}_.__- 20. 4| 19.0) 19.2... 20. 6| 19. 8) 20.0) 
All PS Se cs: Diet: ay 10. 2} 10. 2} 10.1} 9.2) 11.5) 12.11 122) 6.6] 10.9) 11.2) 11.1 
pp EOE, bi, BEB 11.3) 9.6) 9, 5)... 91) 75 7.7...) 10.5} 10. 5} 10.3 
Ee ee ae €e...i2.4- 5.6} 5.3) 49) 2.2) 44 46) 3.7) 26 6.2) 5.9] 5.2 
eat EF Sane Oa,’ TER! a 7.6) 5.5) §& 5)... &7i2u3s &4.... SG 7.8) 7.7 
ES aay cage aS * age ” ae 6.5) 45) 49)-_... £5 42 3.90... 8&2 5.3) 63 
Beans, baked......- SE GE No. 2 can.--| 12. 6) 11.3) 11L.3)-.... 1L 8] 10.1 ng 7 ee 11.3) 10. 8) 11.4 

| 
oT a ee: are ERS 18. 8} 15. 6} 15. 5)... 17. 6} 15. 0} 15.0)... 20. 8| 20, 2) 20 
. eS, SR. Mi o<< 17. 5 14. 2) 14 Ue. 16. 7] 15.2 15. 2)____- 20. 5} 18.8) 10.5 
Tomatoes, canned __........_.|____. ui... 13.0} 9.8 10, 0)..._- 14. 4) 41. 3) 11. 3)____- 12. 3} 10. 3} 10.3 
Sugar, granulated___._.....-- Pound___..- 6.9) 6. 7.1) 6. 7.0| 7.2) 7.3) &O 7. 7.0) 7 4 
ee Oe OS ES Pe Oreky dex. is.2i 76. 8| 80. 8| 81. 7| 60. 0} 78. 8| 86. 1} 86. 1| 60. O 95. 91 97. 5| 99.5 
eS PO eee | GPE: pees 45. 1) 44. 8) 44. 0) 30.0) 51. 5) 50.9) 51.1 34. 5 51. 6 50. 3) 50. 
) ET FE Sy ear SEPT! GOTT * __ | heb ieee 17.3) 16. 7| 16. 8|.....| 19. 7| 20.3) 19. 3)__._- 17. 9} 17. 4| 18 6 
Balsind, ....--in.94-4-----23 si ied Mai... 15.1} 14.5} 14.6)... 16.0) 16.1} 15.9).___. 15.4) 16. 5) 16.5) 
Ls 46 cnn b-- 2 skh ed Dozen-__.-__- 82. 3} 29. 5} 20. 5j._.__ 28. 6) 31. 4) 31. 8|____- 26. 7} 30. 0} 27. 
CR, ea boo a ae EE 48, 2) 42. 5) 38. 9).____ 56. 8} 49. 1} 49. 1).____ 56. 9} 72. 5) 90 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “Sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL Arty 
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Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Minn. | 

Article Unit Aug. 15— Aug. 15— Aug, 1l5— 
6 aly |Aug.| 8 Wguly |Ane.) 88 P| duty, Aug | 
It elt TS Tt ee | le oe 1S, | 15. | 
1913 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926 | 1913 | 1995 | 1926 | 1926 

a eae a 
—_ 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cis. 
Sirloin steak. ....._____- Pound---__-- 22. 9} 35. 7] 35. 8! 36. 3) 22. 6} 39. 7| 39. 1) 89. 2} 24. 2} 32.8) 33.6) 23.7 
Round steak _____- ey ered yom ott _ See 19. 1] 32. 3} 34. 0} 34. O} 21. 2} 35. O} 34. 8} 35. 0) 21. 7] 29. 7! 30. 5! 31.0 
Hew rome oi oo. 30 @p.i2.23 21. 5) 26. 8} 27. 1) 26. 9} 18.8) 27.7) 28. 4) 28. 5) 21. 0} 25. 2) 25.9) 26 9 
Cheek roasts co. .s.2i- eso do...-..- 15. 6} 20. 2} 19. 3) 19. 5} 16. 4) 23. 8! 24. 2) 24.3) 17.0) 19.3 20. 3| 21.3! 
Piet Bets 8 oe do_...._- 11. 9} 14. 6] 15.3] 15. 2] 12.0) 14.0] 14.4) 14.3] 10.3] 10. 6| 12. 5! 12.6) 
Porm cmos. 2. 3253 ee 20. 0} 33. 5} 37. 2) 35.7] 20.2) 41. 0} 41. 5) 37.9} 20. 0} 38.3) 38. 5) 36.6 
Bacon, sliced... .........|-.--- ees 32. 1] 44. 5] 45. 3] 44. 9] 28. 6} 48. 3) 52.3) 51.5) 27.7] 50.8) 54.3) 53.9 
Ham, sliced_............}-...- eh 30. 7} 50. 8) 59. 6) 60. 4) 29.0; 50.9) 57.7) 57.3) 32.7) 54.0) 60.3) 60.7 
Lamb; le@of: 22. 2.63 At. ee 20. 1} 38. 3] 41. 9} 40. 0} 20. 5) 39. 4} 41.9} 39. 2! 14. 4] 35. 6) 36. 4! 35.9) 
pS I ee ee GO. 22.52. 20. 0} 30. 8) 31. 9} 31. 0} 19. 8) 33.3) 35. 8) 33. 8) 18. 5) 82. 6) 33.1) 32.) 
Salmon, canned, red____|____- eS Se 32. 6) 34.7! 35. 6)... -- 3i. 2} 33. 8} 34. 6)_.__- 33. 5) 38.9) 38.8 
Milk, freéh. 2.2 .5.-22 Quart....=-- 10. 0} 15. 3) 15.0) 15.0} 7.0) 10.0) 11.0) 11.0) 7.0} 11.0) 11.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated ___..__} 15-16 oz can_|_.__- 11. 9} 11. 2} 12. 4)____- 11.3) 11. 2} 11.0}__.-- 11.9} 11 6| 11.5 
) UP ar eee a a Pound - .._..| 37.0) 51.3) 49.3) 49. 5) 32.2) 49.4) 46. 2) 46.9) 31.4) 47.9) 46.3) 46.8 
Oleomargarine (all but- |____- GO. Ke Assess 25. 6] 27. 3) 26. 6)... .- 29. 3} 27.3} 27. 5}_...- 27. 6} 28. 2| 28.3 

ter substitutes). 
NN foe a SK stato OD.48 55. 20. 8} 33.9] 32.1) 32.3) 21.3) 34.5) 33.0) 33. 2) 30.8) 36.8) 32.9) 32.8 
Pn, Se ee ee ee SEY do...-..- 16. 5| 22.7] 21.0] 20.2} 16.3) 24.4) 23.0) 22.4] 15.6 02.71 21. 8| 21.3 
Vegetable lard substi- |_.--- Ce ee 24. 4) 23. 6] 23. 8)....- 26. 9| 26. 6} 26. 6)_..-- 27. 5} 27. 3} 27.3) 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh _.___- Dozen......- 29. 3) 43. 5) 39.0) 39. 1) 26. 2) 41.4) 35. 2) 37.2) 25.3) 39.4) 35.4! 35.8 
SS RE OE RRS Ee Pound .....- 6.0; 9.6) 9.7) 9.7] 5.6) 9.0) 9:0) 9.0) 5,6) 10.1 oe 9. 3) 
Le ae Sed ae oe 3.4) 6.8) 6.6) 6.6) 3.1) 5.4) 5.6) 5.5) 3.0) 5.7) 5.8) 5 / 
oe eee res ae @0.1-~$-< 2.2) 4.1) 3.8) 3.9) 3.3) 5.5) 5.5) 5.5) 24) 5.6) 5.6) 5.5 
Rolled oat8 3. J. ......5. fs 2k PE OE Tt 9.5) 9.4) 9.4/...-. | 8.6) 8.6} 8.6)____. 8.3) 8.4) 8.2 
Corn flakes__...........- 8-oz pkg---._|.-..- 11.1) 11.1} 11.1)-.--- 10. 5} 10.3) 10. 4|____- 10.8 ne on 
Wheat cereal__.........- 28-oz pkg-_-__|....- 24. 2} 25. 7) 25. 6)....- 24. 2) 24.5) 24.4)... 24. 6} 25. 3) 25.3 
Maseront J. 2. £0. .5.2..5. POORE 4 154).-5~2 19. 5} 19. 3] 19. 6;..-_- 18. 5} 18. 0} 17. 9;__._. 18. 8} 19. 3) 19.8) 
Se LB el a ae as et Dinkud cu 7. 5) 10. 2) 10.7) 10.7) 9.0) 11.3) 11.9) 11.9} 9.1) 11.4) 12.1) i1.. 
eee BAY .... 5 .ccek- SR 5 NT OR 2a Se Qs... 9.4; 8.2) 8.2)....- 9.7 9.1) nH 
eee eae Mu utes 2.1; 4.7) 49) 44) 15) 29) 3.8) 3.0) 10) 26) 3.3) 2.2 
ee SaaS | eT YVR SS 6.3} 5.6) 5. 6}..... 7,8) 7.0) 5. 7)..-.. 8.6} 7.3) 6.1 
eee el EX MBicisii Sdesus 5.5} 5.0) 4.3)..... 3.3} 5:8} 4 7}..... 6.0} 5.1} 3.8 
Beans, baked_-_......-_- No. 2 can---}]..... | 12.1] 11.8] 12 O)..._. 11. 4} 11.1] i1.1}-...- 13, 2) 12. 1) 12.3) 
| 
Corn, canned --.........|..--- MBuirctijcucel 17. 6} 16.0} 16. 1)..... 18. 5} 15. 6] 15. 5)... 17. 0} 15. 4) 15.4 
Peas, canned. .-.........]....- eee See 18. 5) 17.71 17. 5)... 2. 16.9} 16. 6} 16.4)..._- 16. 1) 15. 1) 15. 4) 
Tomatoes, camned__.____|..-..- GDb2 si tiaind 12.7} 10.8] 10. 8}_._.- 15. 0} 13.3) 13. 3}.___- 15. O} 13. 4) 13.5 
Sugar, granulated --__.._- Pound ---..- 5.7) 7.0) 7.0] 7.1) 5.5) 6.8) 6.6) 6.7 &@ 7.3) 7. 4 
Tee 8806 et eS LN ca 4.2.12. 63. 8| 96. 4) 96.7) 96. 7} 50.0) 71.8) 71. 2) 70.8] 45. 0) 62. 1] 60. 5) 60.6) 
te ee) eee |) a Ye ee 27. 5) 50. 3) 51.3) 51.3) 27. 5) 47. 6} 47.3) 46.9) 30. 8) 54. 2) 53.8) 53. 9) 
A CS RE a eet =" SS 16.7} 17. 6) 17. 3)....- 17. 6} 17.1) 17. 0}...-- 17. 4) 16.9 os 
| UR eer 2 ent a 14.7} 15. 4) 15. 2)_..._ 14. 6} 14.8) 14.9}._._- 14, 1) 15. 1) 15.1) 
an pe 0 ne. 81. 7} 30. 0} 28. 8)....- 27.9) 29.6) 29. 3/__._- 210. 6/210. 9/210. 7) 
_ (SER SE SR St Se eee | 64. 5) 45. 8} 50. 1)_-.._- 57. 1} 49. 2} 48. 2)..... 58, 2) 47. 9) 48. 5 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. Peoria, I). | 

Unit Aug. 15— 

Asticle " Aug.} July | Aug. sae July | Aug. | Aug. } July | Aug, 

15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, } 15, | 15, | 15, 
aS = 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cis 

Sirloin steak... ....--.-- Pound. -._._- 41.3} 40.9) 41.0) 25.4) 39.9) 38.2) 37.9) 35.0) 35.2) 34.8 
Beenrid geeeR. 55... tes ck do....-..| 34.1) 34.6) 35. 2 22.8) 36.9) 35.5) 85.4) 33.5) 34.2) 24.) 
BED TRIB inn soit tints wend eee 32.0} 32.2) 32.4) 19.0) 27.0} 26.6) 26.3) 24.1) 25.3) 25.2 
Chuck roast..............}.-... OO. fad 23.1; 22.7) 23.3) 16.2} 228) 21.8) 22.0) 20.5) 21.1) 21. 
ee eee eee Oo td 16.6, 15.8) 15.2) 11.8) 11.8) 12.6) 123) 13.0) 14.0) 14.9 
5 8 Rea Gear ee 34.4; 39.8) 39.1) 20.4) 39.1) 39.4) 37.6) 36.6) 36.7) 36.3 
ee, Sy era ara’ Os, 2) 4 47.8} 49.0, 49.7) 28.6) 53.2) 55.9) 55.8) 50.6) 53.0) 53.9 
ON aera eee: do......-| 45.7} 521) 5&3. 8 30.0; 57.4) 61.8) 62.4) 53.4) 58.8) 58.2 
TT eee ee eee: Ree 2k 39.6) 40.3) 41.0) 18.0) 38.5) 37.9) 37.9) 37.3] 38.1] 37.9 
REE PSR res ae Ge a "OSE: 35.1} 39.8) 39.5) 16.4) 30.7) 33.8) 32.2) 32.5) 35.9) 347 
Salmon, canned, red-_.-- Sy “eras 31.4} 38.3) 38.4)_...___| 35.0} 39.2) 38.9] 33.5} 39.5) 39.3 
DOME IEOOD ou ic ci cdonina Quart u..;.-< 17.0) 17.5; 17.5 2; 121 10.8) 11.3) 12.0) 21.7) 11.7 
Milk, evaporated----__-_- 15-16 oz.canm.| 11.4) 11.1) 11.1/___- 11.6) 11.8) 11.7) 11.7] 11.5 1.5 
BOGE th, ode did ioe. adel Pound... _-- 54.5; 53.4) 53. 33.0) 49.9) 46.9) 46.5) 49.3) 46.8) 45.2 
Oleomargarine (all butter |___.- Gx. +s-- 28.9) 29.5) 27. 8)_...._- 29. ‘ 29.6; 29.9) 30.8) 29.9) 29.4) 
substitutes) . 
See “aa eres ee Risin dsois 33.9} 324) 32.2) 22.9) 36.2) 34.2) 33.9) 35.9) 34.9 35.0) 
| eae ee Seer do._..-- 22.6} 21.6) 21.6] 17.8] 25.6) 24.6) 24.6) 23.9 22.7| 23.0 
Vegetable lard substitute_|____- Oy. i oi 22.5) 22.7] 23.3i_.___- 28.4) 27.6) 27.9) 27.3) 27.3) 27.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh... Doren. ...... 47,2} 41.6) 43.0} 23.3} 40.2) 34.7) 35.7} 38.9) 33.8) 35.2 
NN, EE ee ees eee Pound.-...-- 9.4 99 99 6.2) 9% 7 10. 10.2} 10.0) 10.1) 10.1) 
ikea: aR at Selim aM Bel wae - cable 6. 1 6.1 6.0 2.7 5.3 5.2 5.0 6.0 6.0 i) 
a Re oe A 48) 44 44 24) 5.2 4 49 651) 48) 48 
SS ae Oe ae ea ae ee GO. t.°4 8.6) 8.4) 8.3). .._- 10.5} 10.3) 10.3) 94) 9.0) 9.0 
py SS ree See 8-oz, pkg.-.-| 10.6; 10. © tees 12.4; 12.4, 12.4) 121) 118) 1 7 
Wheat cereal_._........_- 28-02 pxe- | 2G B.9 24.2)... 24.6, 28.3) 28.0) 25.6) 25.4, 25.4) 
Diocwrems. .x.. ac..5 052d Pound... _..- 19.5) 19.21) 29/2)... 21. 6} 21.1) 20.9) 20.7) 20.2) 20.5 
RPA SEE ROS Die the oie 11.6} 11.8) 11.8 8.5) 10.1) 11.5) 11.5) 12.1) 11.9) 11.8 
WEG, BBV Ys dive dichodindl. kak do._.--- 9.9) 8.1) 8,2). 10, 9.7; O98 O83) 88) 8.5) 
RT ee ETE Be ae pets 4,7 3.9) 3.7 1.7 3.7 3.8 3.0) 3.6 4.0) 3. 
NE diate chin dhuatindle ied oo er om Bh @Qo8u.:.. 8. 7.9 6.7) 86) 890 6.1 
Cab Res Es a oe ° eae 62) G&G 4,7)... 6. 4.1 3.91 6.5 4.4) 3.5) 
Beans, baked... ........ No.2ecan. -| 10.1; 99 10,0)_._.__. 14. 13.6} 13.7) 12.0) 11.8) 11. : 
Corn, canned.........-.-]_.... Bolecinsh 17,8} 15.8] 15, 4)__.._- 17.8} 16.1] 16.0] 16.9] 15.6] 15.6 
Peas, canned. ............|.-... G0... 4s -- 21.3) 19.5) 21,2)__.._. 16.9) 16.1) 16.0) 19.3) 18.3) 18.0 
Tomatoes, canned__......}_.._- do....-- 11.6} 10.1) 10, 1)__.__- 15.3} 13.4) 13.5) 15.6) 13.8) 13.7 
Sugar, granulated ........ Pound.-..._- 6.3) 66 6.6 61) 7. 7.2) 7.3, 7.8 7.6 4 
is nc caditeiccdone ai bieieut Mi cweshs 93.3] 88.7) 89.1) 56.0} 76.8) 78.8) 78.8] 62.8) 67.6) 67.! 
eae ee eee G0i. sa std 51.0) 50.0; 50.0) 30.0) 57.3) 57.6) 57.5) 51.0) 561.8) 51.9 
ea aS eS Se SES yer 15.9} 16.5) 17.0).._..- 17. 17.9} 17.4) 18.9) 20.4) 19. 4 
le A setae tt as ee do. .... 14,0] 14.5) 14.4)/_..__- 16.3} 15.8} 15.7] 15.1) 15.4) 15.5 
TES as Gee Dozen_...__- 33.3} °34. 2) 83.5).....- 29.8) 211.5)211.5) 29.5)210.1) 29.8) 
Ut Eas aay a here BO... <i~\ 59.9) 53. . > ae 48. 45.3) 46.3) 58. 46.5) 45.9 

















1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in the city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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, > {SESS RSSS ALAH VHS D SAGA SASH SSGO Tose ASNS SHAS Por 
¢ | 38 | éssea eee sddd Ada § ddge s<¢d dade “vd edge cae ced 
Lond . 
os ~ + 
3 > 2 soe RmeRS SOAs Vee S HOt SAMOS SHBSS BHNH BASHS COW CHM 
Ven) ~ om * . . . > oll 2 * . * . s 2 s -~ ac J * . =: J > * 4 J 
8 eas &disd sdgsd dgaea ade & NkeS “XXO & As snes SHecs ais css 
= - = 
= oe | a OMS SOSH SHTRH BIN SG ASS ASS SOM PVSON SCH Ato HOO 
a B88 | &dgda sad aosa Sea & AdSS “Ps A gq vrdg digs Zee SSe 
ea ” al 
-_ ~ 
a <a Phd te Raow Seeao Bat BSB BHSM BONGO VTS WAND BNO moe oot 
_ | #48 | sada adss odds dds & and? “S48 dddé “odd Suc ges S98 
pu a” hi, 4. Bae SSGS BOS S POD HOMO NHR SSORG SSS CSG CFS 
“4 a¢8 ° 4 ne ¢ ° * > ae » id eye ‘ . 
g| 248 | &dgsa sige dddd cdg & And? “<¢S Add “ss Seae 84 See 
5 10 Mtb te eet rio no She 6 wo SNON DmnNo Nad FHmoDd ANrO OD af OD mea 
8\1)|8| sada sedd eddt add & Nags “Ses Adit “esd edd ged sae 
~ —_ — 
a 
a bb “~ SOMO MMH ro 1s 1o re) OQ 1an NO Via arr: ™ i oot ; ; 
3 . . » » * : . . * . * . ' ' ' ‘es . ' ' 
218 | dads sigs da it igi x Sigs otis Pip ie RES Sat i 
' i ! ' ! ‘ J ! 
: GRSS hHSSA SASS HAS SH SRO BAHOOSO VOHK SSHS SSNS BSH BAN 
of os 24 > em “er : 2 ae » 2 oor oat of we . ¢ ° 
é | gs &éisq Aged AGN Ska A NAGS SYS ARH “S¥S Sens KER AES 
fH — 
d >. TRG ShOSD NOSSO wRO DO OFOH SHOES THHS HADHS FHSH ACH OM 
38 , canis < na arate od fatal «tee : 4 Fe 4 fer te Sipe - 
£| 858 | &gdea dggd diss cdg 4 Kags S¥OS AAS ¥SSS HERS KIS SES 
i) I 3 SON RHO ADO ~ N QaQonre 
3 |4|8 | seu ceué¢ ¢aed aad & add? “Sg ARNG Vern SSNS Soe Hae 
3S a les ee BAS Aa SC eS SOS AE | ee Oe oe de AE i gs. 
O s |g S oi = of ini cd soe | tos ; ad ig Soi | tics ee , tt : : 
2 | 8 | dandt sida adi iat x sist tt iti bib tis Bay iy 








2No. 24% can. 4 Per pound. 


2 No. 3 can. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTI 










































































" | 

Richmond, Va. — a St. Louis, Mo. 
8 

Article Unit 

Aug. 15— July| Aug.) Aug.| July) Aug. Aug. 15— July} Aug 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 15, | 15, 
| > ( < \« oo Ove 
1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 1913 | 1925 1926 | 1926 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| ¢ 1s | 
Bivtoim steai os. 205s eee Pound... =-- 22. 6} 39. 4) 39. 8} 39.4) 44. 1) 42. 4) 42. 1) 25. 6] 38, 9] 37. 6) 37.6 
Rete Weak... =. 0. ts. 56.85.03 ku OO. .5054- 20. 0} 34.1) 35. 1) 35. 1) 35. 7] 35. 2) 35. 4! 24. 7] 36. 1) 36.0) 36, 4 
1 A eat ae ee 2 Ge do_...---}| 19. 3} 30.4) 31.8) 31.9) 31. 2) 30. 1) 30. 5} 19.0} 30.3) 30. 4) 29 9 
oO 7 eee SS Rees Se ek Oe ae 15. 9} 22. 6} 23. 7] 23.2) 25.3} 24.8) 24.8] 15, 3) 21. 6) 20.8) 20.8 
Pitta bowl. sé 0634. 43 st EEL ee 12. 9} 15.4) 16. 5) 16.3) 13.4) 13.1) 12.8) 11.5) 13.4 13. 8) “dl 
Poe Cae x ie 2 iS 3 US ee do.....--| 21. 2) 39.7} 42.3) 40. 3) 43.4) 45. 5) 44. 5) 20. 8) 37. 1) 37.7) 36.3 
Basen, M008 3 i dS ESL OO..s06 Ss 27.0} 46.7) 48. 3) 48.2) 45.4) 47.3) 46.9) 28.0) 46.8) 48.9) 48 9 
Blamhs G00G.. . .. .n2-<625n0e5e}~ | adel eS 26. 0) 44. 6) 49. 6) 48,8) 54. 6) 61.1) 60.7) 28.3) 53. 5) 58. | -¢ 
Tank lew off. 52 8 us Lo ee 19. 3} 44. 7) 46.0) 46.3) 38.6) 40.4) 39.1) 19.0) 37.8) 38.4) 38.9) 
SE a Se | ey es SAN  90T w a 19. 4) 32. 8) 39. 8) 37.6; 40.0) 44.1) 42.4) 17.4) 33. 4) 36.8) 34. 4 
Salmon, canned, red. -.....--.-|____- ee eee ae ae 32. 7| 36. 6] 36. 8) 31. 7} 38. 3) 37. 3)... 34. 0} 39. 2) 39. 
i a ae ~veehe Quest.:....- 10. O| 14.0} 14.0) 14.0) 13. 5] 12. 5) 12.5) 8.0) 13.0) 13.0) 13.9 
Milk, evaporated__.....-..-.- 15-16 oz. can_|_____- 12. 5} 12. 6} 12.4) 11.4) 11.5) 11. 6)_____ 10. 6} 10. i 10.4 
tet Se. 5 0S its | Pound -.-..-- 38. 6} 58.4] 55. 5) 56.1) 53.3) 49.7) 50.0) 33. 8) 54. 2) 50.3) 51.0 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |_____ EE Se 29. 9} 31.9) 31. 9) 31.3) 31.0) 30, 8)_...- 27. 2| 28,0) 27.6 
stitutes). | | | Pont 
Ra SE SR SE ey So 21. 8| 36. 6) 35. 6) 35. 7| 38.5, 3.44) 35. 19, 2) 34.9) 32.9 78 
Lard -..-- wdisd Se pmassstebsone fine wu , ao 15. 3} 23. 2} 22. 2} 22.0 — 21.4) 21.2, 14. 5) 20. 5) 19.7) 18.9 
Vegetable lard substitute___._|____- aS oe 26. 1] 25. 8| 26. 2) 24. 5) 24.9) 24. 9'_____| 26.3) 26. 1) 26.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh_..........- Dozen...-..-- 26. 6) 44. 8) 39. 6) 40. 4) 48. 1) 40. 1) 42. 7) 23.0) 40.0) 35. 8) 37.8 
PN be cenddn dc alescudsecbubin Pound.....-. 6.3} 9.41 95) OFS 8. 9 8.9 8 "| 5. ‘| 9. 5} 9.8) 9. S 
4 te ee ee a eee eee et eee 3.3} 6.0 60 60) 60) 5&8 5. 8) 3.0) 5.7) 5.6) 5.5) 
Corn meal. .2..0.......25.0i 2 aes _ 2.1) 5.1) 47) 4.6 64) 57 5. 6 2.2; 4.8) 4.3) 4.4 
CU GN hh on Ss EMILE _— See. Tes Fe 9.3) 91) 90) 95) 94 G2 8.8} 8.8) &.8 
Germ Makes,.....)............ 8-oz. pkg----|-..-- 11. 1] 11.2) 11.2) 10.7) 10.3) 10.3____- 10. 2} 10. 1) 10.1 
> ! 
Wat Gareat.oc .......8.55.8 28-0z. pkg---|....- 25. 0} 25.8) 25. 5) 24. 3 25. | 25. A cava . 23. i 24. 3) 24.3 
| ee ae ere erie Penne 4t.4..VAi. 21. 1) 20. 2} 20. 2) 22. 2} 21.8) 21. 5)...-- 21. 5| 21. 1] 21.1 
Bs IE os Bah sp cnancbata cites sie a 10. 0} 12. 7] 13.3) 13.1) 11.4) 10.4) 10. 5| 8. 4) 10. 5} 10. 6) 10.7 
pg Se ee ee oe oe RSE ” 3 Ss BE 10.5} 9.1) 9.0} 10.0) 9.0) 9 1)... 9, : mae 7.4 
PONIIN...w dindenenanidbabs dict : ee 1.8) 52 4.7) 42) 4.3) 3.6 3.6 1.9 4.2) 43) 3.2 
Se ee ee) , eee SP ae 8.9 7.5). 7.5) 88 7.0) 5&9.) 75 67 | 
2 eo ee ees oy ae ee Te 7.8 4.3) 43) 4&8 6&8) 3.4)....- 5.5) 3.6 5 
Beans, baked................. No. 2 can.../....- 10. 8} 10.1) 10.1) 11.0) 10. 5) 10. 5)....- 11, 2} 10. 6} 10.6 
Cent, CRMNOG 6. 02.0 inden seule ck oe Se 16. 6} 15. 5| 15. 5) 17.6] 16.3) 16. H ve 17. 1} 15.8) 15.9) 
Pens, CMMCG. 65... ..c.8i sd or aS 20. 7} 20. 4| 20. 4) 19.0} 18.4) 18. 4/.____ 16. 9} 16. 5) 16.7) 
Tomatoes, canned_...........|.....d0......-|....- 12. 3} 10.1) 10.1) 14.1) 13. 8} 13. 8)_.._- 13. 4) 11. 5} 11.4) 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound...... 5.1) 6.6 6.8 69) 62) 64) 64 54 7.0) 7.0 iW 
Tea_ adip hip wahindds db di adndgecstbeet 0. iS 56. 0} 87.7} 90. 6} 91.9) 66. 6) 67. 6) 67.3) 55.0) 70. 2) 73.6 73.9 
Of | GET te ee a ae A " “Saes 26. 8) 49. 6) 49. 4) 49.4) 49. 7) 47.1) 47.9) 24.4) 49.0) 48.1) 45.1 
RR ERS SE SW 8 Dei chenshtebe< 18. 5} 18. 5} 18. 5} 18,8) 16.4) 16.4)... - 19. 4; 19.0 18. G 
OIE 5a. « cdnddin nn capntindsdeiieda Biiscrccatiats i 14. 1) 14.6) 14.7) 14.0 13.9] 14.3 bs ale as 14. 4} 14.9) 14.8 
ES ET a Ts ER ee 36. 3} 37. 3) 36. 8} 38. 2) 38.0) 37. O}...- 31. 4} 33. 2) 32. 3) 
RNIB: 2. dic cacheacsedessbebueak ya eee Ste 68. 8} 55.8) 56.8) 64.0) 49. 7) 49. 0/_.._. 51.8) 47.5 “5 
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CLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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2 y 4 k e j y | ~ i 3 
st. Paul, Minn. ran oe ty, San a | Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 
ee 5— Aug. 15— | Aug. 15— | Ame: 28 r 
Aug. 1S~| July] Aug.| “U8: July|Aag.| “°°: © ~ | July|Aug.|Aug.| July Aug.) “48: “P| Juty | Ang. 
—— 15, | 15, 15, | 15, |—7——} 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, |—7—] 15, | 15, 
1913 {1 92) 1926] 1926] 1913] 1995 | 1926] 1926 | 1913! y905 | 1926] 1926 | 1925] 1926 | 1926 | 19,5 | jo9,| 1926 | 1926 
i eee amr BEAL AR OE Ss ae Pir SETS SA | 
| | 
Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cis.\ Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
26. 6) 36. 4) 36. 9) 37. 1) 23. 1) 29.0) 30. 8} 30. 8) 20.7) 31.9) 31. 6) 31. 7] 31. 3] 35. 0} 35. 0) 26.8] 54.4) 61.4) 5LLO 
92, 9} 31. 8} 31. 5} 32. 3) 20. 0) 26.3) 27. 7) 27.3) 19.3) 28.9) 29. 0] 28. 9] 25. 4] 28. 5) 28. 5! 23.3] 45.5) 42.0) 42.4 
| 20. 6} 29. 8} 29. 2} 30. 1) 20. 0) 22.4) 23. 7] 23.6] 21.0) 30.9) 29. 6} 29. 2] 25. 0} 27.5} 28. 1] 23.8] 38.7 37.5) 36.6 
| 17.0) 22, 9} 23. 8| 23.3) 15.4) 17.4) 18.4) 17.9] 15.0) 19. 5) 18.4] 18.4) 15.7] 18.8) 19.1) 18.0: 29. ‘ 28.1) 27.5 
| 10.6] 12.6] 13. 4} 13.4] 12.3] 11.5] 12.3] 12.4] 13.3] 15. 3] 14.5] 14.2] 13.4] 45.5! 15.0! 12,51 11.6 11.9] 11.6 
| 19.7] 37. 2) 39. 3} 36. 8) 23.0] 39.9) 40.6) 39. 7] 23.7) 44. 5) 46. 6] 46. 8] 30.0) 38. 0) 36. 5 22. 3) 44. 8) 46.2) 45.1 
97, 2\ 47. 3) 52.9) 51.8) 32. 0) 50.0) 53. 3) 53. 7) 34. 7) 61. 5) 65. 3) 65.7] 45. 21 47. 3, 47. 5) 28.0) 52.4) 54.3) 54.3 
98, 3} 52. 1) 57. 1) 57.6) 30.8) 52.8) 6.10) 61.0) 32.0) 63.3) 70.0) 70.3) 44.6) 50.6) 50.0) 31.7) 61. ° 64. 5) 65.5 
} 
| 17.9} 33. 8} 35. 3) 34.3) 18. 5) 33.9) 35.9) 34.6) 16.5) 38.3) 38. 4) 37.8) 41.0) 40.0) 41.60) 20.0) 47.2) 47.1) 46.1 
| 19.4) 32. 1 $2. 8} 31. 6) 25. 0} 29. 9! 33. 3) 32.8) 23.8] 42.0) 45. 1] 45.3) 33.9) 33.4) 34. 5) 23.31 44.4) 46.6) 45.5 
eee 34. 6) 37.8) 38.7). _- 83. 4) 34. 9} 36. 4)... __ 29. 3) 36. 3) 36. 2) 30. 7; 39.6) 39. 1)__._.] 31.4) 37.3) 37.3 
ie 11. 0} 11.0 * 8.7) 11.5) 10.3) 11.0) 10.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 17. 5) 17.0) 17.0) 8.6) 120, 12.0) 120 
|. +} GS 120 11.8)... 10. 5) 10. 6} 10. 6)..__- 10. 2} 10.1} 10.1) 11.1} i1.3 11.31 os tial 11.9) 11-9) 11.8 
| 32.8) 47. 1) 45. 6) 46 6) 40, 0} 56.9 45. 7| 46. 6) 40.7) 63. 2) 50. 5) 53.0) 56. 0] 53. 5) 53.8) 35.2) 53.4) 50.2) 50.7 
|. ---| 28. 8} 27. 9) 28. ‘ se 29. 3) 29. 6) 30. 1j...-- 29. 9} 31. 3) 31.5) 34.8) 34. 8) OA, Sbrrd ei au | 29.4) 29.4 
| | | 
91. ° 33. 4) 32. 9] 34. : 23. 3} 3.11) 29.4) 29. 4; 19.0) 39.0) 37.9) 38.0) 34.9) 34. "| 34. 5} 18.0) 35. 2! 35. 2) 35.4 
15.0) 23,4) 22.4) 22.1) 19.3) 26.1) 25.3) 25, 2) 18.0) 25.6) 24.8) 25.4) 22.0) 23. 0) 22.1) 16 2 24.3) 23.1) 22.6 
eran | 27. 9] 27.3] 27.1)... __| 20.6] 20.5} 20, 8)____. 28. 6} 28. 2) 28. 3) 19. 6] 21.2) 20. 5|_____! 26.8] 26.3) 26.2 
| 24, 3| 39. 3} 35. 7} 35. 8} 32. 9} 43. 9) 34. 1) 37. 3) 38.2) 50. 2' 43. 6 47. 2) 49. 5) 43.3) 46.7] 30.1) 53.2) 44.4) 46.1 
6 "| 10, 2} 10.2); 9 ‘| 5.9} 10.8) 9.9) 9.9) 5.9) 9<. 9) 9.8) 98) 10.2) 10.5) 10.5) 5.6) 10.2) 10.4; 106.4 
| 3.0 6.0) 6.0) 5. 8} 2.6; 5.1) 4.7) 4.5) 3.4) 6.3) 5.9) 5.8) 7.1) 7.0) 6.8) 3.5 6.3 6. ‘| 6.4 
+ 24 6.7 b. 3) 5. 3 3.3} 5.6) 5.5) 5.5 3.4) 5.91 6.3] 6.3) 4.1) 3.6) 3.6)____- 7. 6) 7.5) 7.5 
| 97 99 10.0....| &9 B&O B9l____. 9.8 9.5 95) 921 86 89 __ 10.2} 10.0 10.0 
fees } 12.2) 11.9 ies Pia 12.1) 12.3) 12 3)..... 10. 6} 10. 8} 10. 5; 19. 4) 10. ‘| 3 | 11.0 erty 10.9 
| tz4e | 25. 0} 26. 6} 26.8)_____| 24.9) 25. 5} 25. 5)_____ 24. 5; 25. 4) 25. 5} 23. 7| 24. 5: 24: 5)____. 26.2) 25.8: 25.8 
— 18. 9} 18. 7) 18. q| — o 20. 0} 20. 4) 20. 4)... .- 14. 4) 15. 8} 15. 6] 18.1) 18.1) 18. 3)____- 23.3} 23.5) 23.4 
10.0) 10.9} 12.2} 12.0; 8,2) 12.1) 11.4) 11.2) 8.5) 11.4) 12.1) 12.0] 10.1) 10.7] 10.7; 8.4) 10.8) 11.7) 11.7 
tT] 9.8 93) 9. 4)____- 10,9) 9.6) 9, 8i....- 10.6; 9.6) 9.6) 11.2) 10.4) 10.4)_____ 12.5} 11.3) 111 
10 26 3.8 26 1.23.1 24 22 1.7328 8a Ba 68 8B 48 - 4.6) 3.9 3.3 
“> eee 7.8, 6S. hs £7.85 @0...21F ES Mise B82 Ba. 6D... a7 7.6; 6.6 
pe 5.0) 4.1) 2.9)__- aG B.2 SS... wae en - 644 OS. 6S. ....1-&4 6.6) 3.8 
-- 12 @ 12. 8) 13. 7c... 14, 5) 13.9) 13. 6)..-.. 14, 2} 13. 7} 13.4) 12.4) 12, 5) 12, 5j)-.... 11.5) 11.0) 11.0 
5 16. 4) 15. 2} 15.1). . 7.5) 15. 5 15. 2]....- 18.8} 18.6) 18.5) 19.4) 16.3) 15.0)/_____ 18.6! 17.4) 17.2 
..--| 16. 6} 16.1) 16. 1 Bebb. 16. 5} 15. 9) 16. ij____. 18. 9} 18. 5} 18. 5) 17.8] 16.7) 16. 4)____- 19.4) 17.4) 17.7 
paa5-) aero A@e hi 14, 4-2. 16. 5} 14.3) 14. 5)... 115, 9)! 15.5)! 15.3) 11.4) 10.1) 9. 9).._._!| 13.9) 11.9) 12.0 
5. 6) 7.3) 7.4) 7.5) 6.1) 8&0} 7.7] 7.8) 5.5) 69) 6.8) 68) 67) 6.7] 68 5.7) 68 6.7) 6.8 
} 
45.0 72. 4) 69.9} 69.9) 65.'7| 84.4) 88.3) 88.3) 50.0) 67. 8) 68.8) 68.8) 77. 6) 81.6) 82.1) 52.5) 66.4) 65.5) 66.8 
30. 0) 51. 6) 52. 8) 53.1) 35.8] 56.9) 57.1) 56.8) 32.0) 51. 2] 54.3) 54.0) 48. 4) 48. 7] 48.9) 31.3 52.8) 52.4) 52.4 
oo sb. | ARE AU Or Lge Zu 2e- 15.0) 15.3} 15. 1/....- 14, 4) 15. 4} 15.1) 15. 7} 16.2) 15. 9).... 17.3) 18.3) 17.8 
| aeeed | 14.9 15.7] 15. 7|..... 13.1) 14.6) 14. 7}..... 12. 8} 13.3} 13. 1) 13.9) 14.9) 15.1]. ._- | 14.2) 15.1) 15.0 
wits 210.0)? 11.4/2 11.6)____ 244, 3)214. 8/2 14.5]_____ 32. 8 31. 7) 30. 6} 31. 4) 32.3) 31. 5)... | 35.4) 33.7) 340 
lack. | 59. 0) 49, 9 50. 6)-..~. 49. 9) 42.8 aot atte 55. 8} 48, 3] 49.0) 66.9) 49.3 51.7) --..-) 67.8) 52.4) 63,7 
1 No. 2% can. ? Per pound, 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD In 5; 
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Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, 11. | Washington, D. c. 
Articl i Aug. 15— Aug. 15— 
— Unit e July } Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. |° . July, Aug, 
15, | 15, | 15 | 18, | 15, |——>———"] 15, | 15, 
—EE | es 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts | Cis, 
Sirloin steak_........_-- Pound __---- 24.4, 33.2) 34.1) 33.4) 34.4) 36.1) 36. 1) 27.8) 48.3) 47.8 46.9 
Re Te | See 21.5) 28.7) 30.3) 29.5) 34.2! 35.6) 35.4) 24. 5) 41.0) 40.9) 40.5 
| REE RR ONDE BPRS 20.0} 26.0) 27.4) 27.0! 23.6) 23.7] 23.9) 21. 6) 34.3) 35.1) 35.9 
$F Re See ee 16.2} 17.3) 19.4) 19.7) 20.7) 21.9) 22.1) 17.3) 25.0) 24.7 243 
TRE ENT aes ee 12.7| 140) 14.5) 145 13.3) 13.6 13.3) 12.1] 13.0) 13.3 124 
x 4 SER ee oat do___....| 24.2} 40.5) 45.9) 43.5) 37.1) 37.1, 36.3) 23.0) 45.8) 45.2 44.3 
Bacon, sliced___......___ eet Fi A 34.2} 57.0} 62.4) 62.0; 47.6) 50.7, 50.7) 28.4) 51. 5) 53.1) 53.1 
po NR | SRS SRT RS | at | iat SB 31.7] 58.8) 65.7) 65.0; 54.1) 59.6 59.3) 31.0} 59. 5) 62.5) 61,5 
Zamskt lee of. . 25.0... Bid ee 19.4) 34.7] 37.4) 36.5 39.6) 41.8 41.0] 19.4) 40.8) 44.8) 423 
ES SR ea egeees Se | JAWag 23.8} 34.0) 34.7) 340 34.1} 35.7, 35. 4) 21.9) 40.8) 44.4) 41.8 
Salmon, canned, red___-|..--- do_._...-|_____| 33.8} 38.5) 38.2) 33.6) 41.4 41. 7|.._._| 30.0) 38.3) 38.4 
Jv es Be Quart_.._... 8.5) 12.0) 13.0) 130 125 125 12.5 80) 140) 14 14.0 
Milk, evaporated ___.._. 15-16 oz can_!____- 10.6; 10.6 10. 6 ae TET. 4 Fx. 11. 7] 12.0) 12.0 
a er A Pound __...- 39.0} 58.0; 49.6) 51. 4 51.4) 48.4 48.9) 36.6) 55.4) 53.5 53.2 
Oleomargarine (all but- |----- Gb. inks _..--| 29.8) 30.7; 30.8) 31.7) 30.4 80. 2)_-_-- 30. 1) 31. 5 31.5 
ter substitutes). 
A ES Ge CB ixii. 21.7; 34.8 35.7 me 36.6; 35.4 35.4) 23.8) 38.8) 38.5 37.7 
EE a a RP ER ANT ee Se 17.4) 24.7 =a 24.4 24.1) 22.8 22.5) 15.3) 23.7) 23.3 23.1 
ype lard substi- |...-- Bciabbelcase 29.0; 27.8 28.1, 28.5) 28.0, 27.7|----- 25. 2} 25.5, 25.8 
ute, | | 
Eggs, strictly fresh_--_--- Dozen_.._..- 39.0} 45.6) 38.0) 43. ‘| 40.2} 33.9 35.4) 30.0) 50.4) 44.3 45.9 
| ETE: ARES RASHES Pound -...-- 5.5) 10.1 9.7 9. * 10.3) 10.1) 10.1) 5.7 8.0) 82 8&8 
| ] 
RR TS ee) | Gd. isd. 2.9 5. 5.1 &1 6 6@2 §. 0 61, 3.8 65 67 6.7 
Se aaa ee 3.2) 5. 5.0) 49 56 5&1 5025 65 51 52 
Rae 8 ee 06. Ls yy, 9.0} 87) 10.3) 10.0 10.0)_..--| 94) 9.2 92 
pS eee eee ee ee 12.0; 11.9) 11.9 120) 11.6 11.6..--- 10, 7| 10. ¢ | 10.7 
Wheat cereal__........_- 28-02. pkg__-_|_...- 26. 27.4) 27. i 25.9) 27. A 26. 8|.._..| 24. 3] 24.9) 24.9 
Macaroni. -.............- Peees.i....b 2. 18.2} 18.3) 183) 20.1) 191 19. 4)-___- 23. 4) 23.8) 23.8 
NOES ly aS © Tee ee 7.7} 12. 13.0} 12.7) 11.0) 11.3) 11.3) 9.8) 11.8) 13.1) 13.1 
) , SESS oi ie _ “See PERS 11.2; 10.0) 10.1 9.7 8. 7 . ae 9. 6} 8. ‘ 8.4 
ee) ae a ae 1.6 3.4 7 ie 3 4.0 4.5 3.3) 2. 0 4.8} 4.0) 3.9 
Es a a ary ae eae ecweil.. An. te Me Re: SE ORE ec. 8.7) 7.4) 6.4 
ST a TSB oe eae 3. 4.4 44 68 5.5 3. 7j-----| 60) 5.5) 5.1 
Beans, baked........._- No. 2 can..-j-....| 14.4 13.3) 13.3, 11.7} 10. i , ae 10. 8} 10. "| 10.6 
Corn, canned..i.......-|....- ee =n 19. 0 sad 20.0: 156 15.6)..... 17. 6} 15.4) 15.8 
Peas, canned_...........|..-.. do......- -----| 21.4) 20.1 oe 18.6; 17.3 17. 1)----- 18. 1} 16.7) 16.9 
Tomatoes, canned._.....|_.--- Gi aini.- ~---' 218. 4) 217.6)117.5) 15.4) 13.7) 13. 8)..-.-! 12.0) 10.3) 10.3 
Sugar, granulated......- Pound.-...- am Re Fah Cie. S. 5 7.65 5.2 6.8) 6. ‘| 6.8 
Roisin ib ced ndn dC OLE do._....- 50.0} 79.8} 78.3 ae m7 79.6 80.7| 57. 5| 88.3] 90.4) 91.1 
OO RR LT aS CE. iiatd. 28.0) i. 52.2) 52.1) 52.6) 63. 1 53. 4| 28. 8} 47. 5} 48.8) 47.9 
BE snccbitiimthnccsbelactah iS inkatinedal 15.0; 15.8) 15.7, 18.2 17.4 17. 8).....| 18.1] 18.3) 17.9 
SE ae FE sinc. i ie, Be 15.0) 14. 14. a 154 16.3}..--- 14. 0} 14.9) 14.8 
pS Te eee Dozen_......}-...- 242. 1) 213.6) 213.2) 28.2) 29.6) 29. 8).__._| 33.3) 34.9) 35.6 
GN wcchsnwiithicsackelonett a a 61. | 46.0} 48.0) 57. 3) 49. 4 55. 3j.....} 63. 9} 52. 7.9 
1 No. 24 can. ; 4 Per pound. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


ABLE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food ? in August, 1926, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in August, 1925, and in July, 1926. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the one- 
month periods. These-cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average family consumption of these articles in each city.’ 


TaBLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN AUGUST, 1926, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JULY, 1926, AUGUST, 1925, AND WITH THE AVER- 
AGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 


















































| 
Percent- Percentage de- | P t- Percentage de- 
“a crease, August, 1926, | yong crease, August, 1926, 
increase, | compared with— | increase, | compare with— 
August, } ; August, 
City 1926, | City 1926, 
com- com- 
August, July, August, July, 
ared ed ; 
withi9i3; 1925 | 1926 with 1913| 1925 1926 
Atlanta.....-..-.-..| 62.4 10.1 1.5 || Minneapolis.......| 50.9 | 3.0 3.8 
Baltimore.....------ 63. 4 2.4 Lee eee ae ie ie 0.8 0.2 
Birmingham - . ~~~ --- 66. 5 0.8 0.9 |} Newark__...-...--- 47,1 | 4.1 1.0 
pe SE | 58. 1 3.9 0.1 ||} New Haven-....-...- 56. 3 1.3 10.6 
seas caloceqaseste 2.6 10.4 || New Orleans.--.--- 52.9 2.7 0.4 
Wa Se acalies< 60. 5 3.7 0.3 || New York...-..... 57.2 3.6 0.9 
Butte_........- Ban Mec cdiper 4.0 ee 2 | Sees eer 0.6 0.6 
Charleston, 8. C_-_- 60. 4 2.3 3h Ome. nk sunss ds 52,2 4.0 1.8 
Omega. 2... ---.- 63. 8 4.3 FU SAR R Se 2.7 2.6 
Cincinnati........-- 59.7 0.2 0.0 || Philadelphia....._- 57.6 2.8 0.8 
Cleveland........._- 56. 0 3.1 0.2 || Pittsburgh. -_._..._- 56.8 2.2 10,4 
SSE TS, RS 2.7 2.5.'| Portland, Me....<-'....-.---- 3.1 10.3 
jo OS §2.4 2.2 0.8 || Portland, Oreg-_._. 38. 5 2.8 10.9 
Danvers. 451i 39. 4 4.8 1.7 || Providence-.....-.. 58. 2 2.9 0,2 
Feit cnwen 64. 1 4.3 0.7 || Richmond..-...... 64. 8 2.3 Ll 
Pall Biseti was. n...- 52. 6 2.8 0.7 |} Rochester........../......-.-. 4.7 0.3 
nae, ne REE SS 3.4 0.8 }| St. Louis_.........- 0 3. 6 2.5 
Indianapolis_.__.._- 51.4 2.7 On Ot. Paek......0.~ ii idsc3:,- 1.2 2.7 
Jacksonville....._... 60. 5 12,2 11.0 || Salt Lake City.__.. 32.0 6.8 19.3 
Kansas City. ....._- 50. 6 3. 1 2.6 Franciseo-.---- 61.5 3.2 10.8 
Little Rock. ._._.._- 49.7 1.6 S| alla ala RR: mecca te 10.4 0.3 
Los Angeles... _.-... 44. 0 3.2 1 0.3 |} Scranton..........- 58. 9 4.5 1.5 
LAUBVE  ann . - 49.7 3.3 Yee “Speer 45.7 2.4 0.0 
Manchester _______- 53.7 2.5 1.0 es oper ) ASE eta 3.3 2.6 
Memphis... -_......-. 50. 1 2.3 0.8 ash n, D. OC. 2 1.4 10.1 
Milwaukee__._______ 56, 8 0.5 2.5 
1 Increase. 


Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
of August 97.9 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 35 cities 
had a perfect cite that is, every merchant who is cooperatin 
with the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be include 
in the city averages: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Butte, harleston, S. C., Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dallas, 
Detroit, Fall River, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas 





? For list of articles see note 6, p. 182. : , 

.* The consumption figures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city were 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The mrp 4 ion figures which have been used for 
each month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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City, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Mobile, New Haven, New York, Omaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land, Me., Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, and 
Savannah. 

The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in August, 1926. 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING AUGUST, 1926 





























| 
Geographical division 
item United  E 
bs North South North South | Woct 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Central | "°°" 
———— $$$ —__ + — — — —_—— | —_ 
Percentage of reports received___________-- 97.9 98, 2 98. 8 99. 4 98. 8 | 
Number of cities in each section from | 
which every report was received - - - --__- 35 10 6 | 12 | 6 | | 
| 
J ! 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


N TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1907 
to 1925,* and by months for 1925, and for January, through August, 
1926. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the 
year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price 
of each commodity for each month and each year by the average 
price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must be used with 
caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast for the year 
1923 was 143.4, which means that the average money price for the 
year 1923 was 43.4 per cent higher than the average money price 
for the year 1913. The relative price of rib roast for the year 1922 
was 139.4, which figures show an increase of 4 points, but an increase 
of slightly less than 3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 157.0 
for July and 155.7 for August, 1926. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 200 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers are in thestable. The chart has been drawn on the 
logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


4 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see February, 1921, issue, pp. 
19-21; for each month of 1921 and 1922 see February, 1923, issue, p. 69; and for each month of 1923 and 1/24 
see February, 1925, issue, p. 21. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States % 


January 15 and July 15, 1913, August 15, 1925, and July 15 

and August 15, 1926, for the United States and for each of the 
cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. The prices 
quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not include 
charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an extra 
handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


fie following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, AUGUST 15, 1925, AND JULY 15 AND AUGUST 
15, 1926 





























1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 

ATE SENS PG $7. 99 87. 48 $15. 35 $15. 43 $15. 49 
EE MLE 8.15 7. 68 15. 07 15. 19 15, 23 
Dees. . ... .. ui bic 5. 48 5. 38 8. 69 8. 70 8. 81 

Atlanta, Ga.: 
ee 5. 88 4.83 6. 68 7. 37 7. 65 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eee Ce. cb... =. 3.3 cada dene abet 17.70 17.24 116. 00 116. 00 116. 00 
CS S55. - cad. se ee 17. 93 17.49 115. 50 115. 50 115. 50 
Bite. <<... ~~. 6. ccc bate bbs as Weeks eases 17, 55 7. 63 7. 67 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
icin wi. 5. ed os ca 4, 22 4.01 6. 93 7. 28 7.31 
© Boston, Mass.: 
ia Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| RRA ARES AE 8. 25 7. 50 16. 00 16, 25 16. 25 
CS. ke a oe acew 8. 25 7.75 15. 75 16.00 16. 00 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
oe eB FRI ie, RSE RRS. Rae Ee 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 
oy eo a ERP RE, COE EE see bilaidesiad 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
pet to. L. 5... sathbenh sos een 6. 75 6. 54 13. 62 13. 79 13. 75 
Chem... ee ee 6. 99 6. 80 13. 29 13. 39 13.39 
Butte, Mont.: 
pi Sn ar ae oe, eae RO CR REE Be 10. 72 11.04 11.00 
Charleston, 8. C.: 
Bitueeeie. i: 3... ~ ccunsaen nde decd 16.75 16. 75 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Chieago, Hl.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
"i SS ar artsS ce: Fe 8. 00 7. 80 16. 36 16. 88 16. 88 
GION ga ch toes eee 8. 25 8. 05 16. 21 16. 63 16. 63 
Bitumiiee 3... .. -cshe8sts ~eciees 4. 97 4.65 8.32 8. 27 8.32 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bitqe cei ee ee 3. 50 3.38 6. 61 6. 57 6. 75 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SO is... . needed be ses ghbaies 7. 50 7. 25 14. 88 14. 83 15. 20 
Chestatits. . . 5. --écdeeci55..5.edlo 7. 75 7. 50 14.71 14.83 14. 80 
Bituminams:..... go eoge AL di e 4.14 4.14 8.15 8. 52 8. 68 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bite odes 6. 35 6. 59 6. 72 


' Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and pu lished in the March and September issues. 
Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
Dallas, Tex.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 

RS a ee ee: Se ee $15.75 $15.17 $15. 50 

BS EEE BLL FOLLETT $8. 25 $7. 21 12.11 12. 72 12.72 

Denver, Colo.: 

Colorado anthracite— 

Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-.....-.--- 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 15. 75 16. 00 

Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ______.---_--- 8. 50 8. 50 16. 25 16. 00 16. 50 

SE ERE as eh OnE Ghty eon, ee 5. 25 4, 88 10. 04 9. 89 10. 45 
Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Sie ae eee, ae a 8. 00 7. 45 15. 50 16. 00 16, 00 

EERSTE ieee apa mia: ae an ae 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 15. 50 15. 50 

i SF AE As AR EE <A 5. 20 5. 20 8. 89 9. 30 Q, 25 
Fall River, Mass.: 

Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 

EPS PE RE EES ee 8. 25 7.43 15. 96 16. 75 16. 
CS SN eas Ar hee aa f 8. 25 7.61 15. 71 16, 25 16, 25 

Houston, Tex.: 

alae adit ays eee A ae ee BS RS as Sey a 11,17 11. 00 11.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 

RS. decccdédckcnwcspccdapadve 3. 81 3. 70 6. 65 6. 73 6. 81 
Jacksonviile, Fla.: 

pO ESSERE SS a Ee Se 7. 50 7.00 12. 00 12. 00 12.00 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Arkansas anthracite— 
oN SS ES ae ee eee ee ee ee 14. 00 13. 70 14, 0 
SDR REG SS ee agate ese SE aren Ase Sle es elim: oem. se 15. 25 15.17 15, 33 

SE TELE TINE OS OE 4.39 3. 94 7. 69 7.43 7. 66 

Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
| T° She Seen ease ee eee eee eer ee 13. 00 13. 00 13. 00 
pI Re RG i ale elgaptbter's ae ie 6. 0U 5. 33 9. 85 9, 41 9. 45 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 

I eS -80> 9) Soto Sa es 13. 52 12. 50 15.13 15, 31 15. 31 
Louisville, Ky.: 

Bituminous - Bids A) BS Ree 4.20 4.00 6. 31 6. 27 6.47 
Manchester, N. H.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

RGR ee pe eee rg Supe a ge 10. 60 8. 50 17.00 17.60 17.00 

CB on iecedebtalwnncouchoune 10. 00 8. 50 16. 50 17. 00 17.00 
Memphis, T'enn.: 

SS EEL ONC TER SET 5 BE AD 24,34 24,22 7.29 6.91 7. 26 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

RE See SEER 1S, OR RES ES Se 8. 00 7.85 16. 70 16. 80 16. 80 
ne 8. 25 8.10 16. 55 16. 65 16. 65 
pF RE rr ee ee 6. 25 5.71 9. 08 8. 90 8. 99 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
| SEGRE SASS 0 re ee oe 9. 25 9. 05 18. 00 18.10 18. 10 
3 Re 5 ee ee 9. 50 9. 30 17. 85 17. 95 17. 95 
pe RS ee RE Bs 5. 89 5.79 10. 88 11. 02 11.03 
Mobile, Ala.: 
ET OS FE RE SP PE Hs Ee a ee Ss oa aa 9. 46 9, 42 9. 50 
Newark, N. J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

I ill accigt ler ielndl adeergietondnquatiaabapanel 6. 50 6. 25 13. 73 14. 00 13. 95 
Be ae aaayige (aan acpi, ae pe” 6. 75 6. 50 13. 25 13. 50 13. 45 
New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
Rae. ee a. 7.50 6. 25 14, 55 15. 05 15. 15 
8 RIES SE AS ae GI 7.50 6. 25 14, 55 15. 05 15. 15 
New Orleans, La.: 
pS SS eee See 2 6. 06 2 6.06 9. 21 9. 18 9. 32 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
we) Se a oe * ee 7.07 6. 66 14. 37 14, 75 14. 7 
Chestete so 85 8 AL 7.14 6. 80 14. 03 14. 50 14. 50 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Smee ee Pe eo er hedenamaeaed 15.13 15. 50 15. 50 
gS a ae Re Se Ge 15.13 15. 50 15. 50 
Witivwiineness” 0703. i Fe ol ski ei abidius he ae Ris cee 8, 52 8. 52 8. 52 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
errr ae nae mane og oan 6. 63 6. 13 9. 76 9. 48 9.6 
2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). ; 
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15, 1926—Continued . 
1913 1925 1926 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 July 15 Aug. 15 
Peoria, Ill.:. 
BRemmMous - .-..-............--.----.-]------------ foe - oe eee $6. 33 $6. 80 $6.79 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsy!vania anthracite— 
Bbc ad avennsscbeseseee see. o-e- 1 $7. 16 1 $6. 89 115.00 115, 86 115.79 
SE ES Fe oe 17.38 17,14 1 14. 57 115, 54 115. 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ES ES a 18.00 17,44 14. 88 15. 00 15. 13 
pS ESSERE TS SS St Se Oe ae 3. 16 23.18 6. 14 5. 59 5.55 
Portland, Me.: — 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SN A ok ss wa diledeiiekMadaedb ele dow sages Bie 16. 32 16. 56 16. 56 
A Pe ae ey Ss eee 16. 32 16. 56 16. 56 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous - ----- Sn ee eet ee ee ee 9.79 9. 66 12, 98 12. 04 11. 96 
Providence, R. L.: 
Pennsy!lvania anthracite— 
SRE, LR a a ee 48. 25 47. 50 416. 00 416, 25 416. 25 
ES I es ree i eas ee ee Oe 48.25 47.75 415. 75 416. 00 416.00 
Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eds Aiea debiabeooseci 8. 00 7. 25 15. 00 15. 75 15. 83 
EST I aaa 8. 00 7. 25 15. 00 15.75 15. 50 
a eis Side nce yp Seen snc 5. 50 4. 94 7. 94 9. 04 9. 09 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee ae Ph a eee 14. 40 14. 60 14. 60 
NE ee PMS Lape ea 14. 05 14.15 14.15 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
I aa eee 8. 44 7. 74 16. 70 16. 75 16. 70 
EE eons aaa | Eres 8 8. 68 7.99 16. 45 16. 50 16. 45 
bho bindiinunce docnuce sue 3. 36 3. 04 6.10 6. 04 6.17 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i, i ES 9. 20 9. 05 18. 00 18. 10 18. 10 
SS eee a ye eee 9. 45 9. 30 17. 85 17. 95 17. 95 
TE ESE EE ye 6. 07 6. 04 11.19 11, 22 11, 22 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_-._....___- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 18. 00 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_..........___- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 25 18. 00 18. 00 
EE ES Oe 5. 64 5. 46 8. 41 6. 49 6. 49 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
ee Se ac eee 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Colorado anthracite— 
Sno wees cnedcceoce ns 17. 00 17. 00 24. 50 24. 50 24. 50 
es web menetie 12. 00 12. 00 16. 39 16. 22 16. 22 
Savannah, Ga.: 
FE SS ke San 510. 08 510.88 510.88 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a Si dell ae Mapa 4, 25 4. 31 10. 58 10. 92 11. 00 
ETAT Ae oy The OT Oe E EC RE 4. 50 4. 56 10. 50 10. 67 10. 67 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ee i LG. dk 7. 63 7.70 9. 8 9. 05 9. 76 
Springfield, D.; 
eee. 2 en Ee we penetiincaseesmene 4. 38 4. 33 4. 38 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
CR ee i ae SILI. 17.50 17,38 115, 44 115. 53 115. 66 
SS a 17. 65 17,53 114.97 115, 22 115. 39 
ituminous— 
pee aeeee, tow Wolatile......._|_...........]...........- 110. 46 110. 92 110.79 
Eropesed siees, High volatile .......|...........-}...........- 18, 38 18.75 18.75 
TT Ss Seow 17,44 17.75 17.75 




















1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
» Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). 


‘50 cents per ton additional is charged for ‘‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or basketing 


the coal into the cellar. 


5 All coai sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
This additional charge has been included in the above prices. 


10261 °—26;}——_14 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in August, 1926 


FURTHER slight decline in the general level of wholesa|. 
prices from July to August is shown by information gathered 
in representative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

of the United States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted 
index number, which includes 404 commodities or price series, regis. 
tered 149.2 for August, compared with 150.7 for July, a decrease of 
1 per cent. Compared with August, 1925, with an index number of 
160.4, there was a decrease of 7 per cent. 

Farm products averaged somewhat lower than in July, due mainly 
to declines in grains, cattle, hogs, lambs, live poultry, and onions. 
Foods also averaged considerably lower than in the month before. 
and minor decreases were reported for chemicals and drugs, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities. On the other 
hand, clothing materials, fuels, metals, and building materials showed 
slight increases for August over July. 

Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable in{or- 
mation for July and August was collected decreases were shown in 
109 instances and increases in 109 instances. In 186 instances no 
change in price was reported. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 




















[1913= 100.0]. 
1926 
Commodity group oe. os 
July August 
Ee St eee) ee eee a 163. 1 140. 8 137.9 
Bi i te ee de 159. 2 153. 6 150. 8 
SS RD LESS A TIO GE. ES, HLF 189.7 173. 3 174.7 
Re a eee NY SRE SILLS 170.0 177.0 179. 5 
Metals and metal products_--_--............-.-.-.-.-.- 127.3 126. 2 | 126. 
I ica ctbenbdnnn aoa Deld.....4 tds 172.4 171.5 171.8 
CO ESS EO Re ee 134. 6 130. 9 | 130. 8 
pS ee Se eae Se casei 169. 2 161.1 | 160.8 
AN TE SEAR See ee Ee Ley E 137.9 122. 5 | 121.8 
DE SRO ee 6 oc ediwicdeee ees BL... ie 160. 4 150.7 | 149.2 








Comparing prices in August with those of a year ago, as measured 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that large decreases took 
place in farm products, clothing materials, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, with smaller decreases in foods, house-furnishing goods, ani 
chemicals and drugs. Fuels, on the other hand, averaged somewhat 
higher than in August of last year. Practically no change in the 
general price level, as compared with a year ago, is shown for 
building materials and metals and metal products. 
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Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


countries have been brought together with those of this bureau 

in the subjoined table after having been reduced in most cases 
to a common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This 
base was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which 
is used in other tables of index numbers compiled by the bureau, 
because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfactory informa- 
tion for 1913 was not available. A part of the countries shown in 
the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the July, 
1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are repro- 
duced as published. For other countries the index numbers here 
shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results should not, there- 
fore, be considered as closely comparable with one another. In 
certain instances, also, the figures are not absolutely comparable 
from month to month over the entire period, owing to slight changes 
in the list of commodities and the localities included at successive 
dates. 


Tt principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 





AND IN OTHER 


























COUNTRIES 
; France 
United : Czecho- Den- France 
Country... States Canada | Belgium dovekia | mark Finland see (Paris) Germany 
bap ene 7 ol BE 60 59 22 100 21 320 i 7 
Commodi- 56 32 13 13 
- -BRa le 
So i 43 foods | 29 foods ols (17 foods) Foods | 36 foods (11 foods) |(11 foods) Foods 
Comput-| Bureau | Depart- Ministry etm Central ‘ie ‘ Federal 
ing agen-| of Labor| ment of yee none acta Statisti- |Bureau of et eo gree is- 
OF ick Statistics} Labor | pu ’ cal De- | Statistics| °° *“ of La pica! 
abdo partment ° ureau 
Base= 100 July, July, April, July, July, | January-| August,; July, Pegober, 
“y 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 June, 1914 1914 1914 Fuly 1914 
Year and 
month | 
1923 
PEASE TERE 141 142 383 941 180 sl gy RAE eS a ae 
BOE eteitc. 139 142 397 O04 4s. tk 1103 331 es cos 
) pinta 139 145 408 gentile chconme tt gf aoreetion | elect 
NN  <csntenlen 140 143 409 BP SL dieeenea = ee | _ | eee 
le 140 140 413  ? eae 1016 337  , A 
ee 141 138 419 gee fee — +...... 
: | Ad. 144 137 429 921 188 _ |} eae Lee I 
| ete: 143 142 439 3 See 1087 349 $28 |... 
aE 146 141 453 = eae SS hl 
. Sea 147 144 458 | ear gS: 349 |________.. 
a 148 144 463  » ree 1133 373 __ _ 
| eee 147 145 470 {os ae Se! 365 |2-.2-----. 
1924 
| ee 146 145 480 917 194 ESL 376 127 
[RS 144 145 495 Se 1070 400, 384 117 
| 141 143 510 | Sa {eee 392 120 
A 138 137 498 fae jaa 380 123 
, Se 138 133 485 | Se Sea 1037 393 378 126 
pee 139 133 492 | aa Re SR 370 120 
| 140 134 493 909 200  . 3 ae 360 126 
[ee 141 137 498 «= eee 1125 400 366 122 
aoe 144 139 503 _ | See See | eee 374 125 
Se 145 139 513  _) aes | Ee 383 124 
Us cuanto 147 141 520 SE Neng aerate aa 1160 426 396 135 
|, ee Bee 148 143 521 a BE Bicisiornncni 404 135 
1925 
p EEE: 151 145 §21 1 899 215 BOP Litclsotnat 408 137 
De eiieceel 148 147 517 | 1120 440 410 45 
BO cities 148 145 511 ye ge Meee, 415 146 
[| ee ae 148 142 506 OOS Bind o..w | 6) ST: 409 144 
| RE 148 141 502 <i aa 1097 434 418 14] 
, ee 152 141 505 en eR Pe ae 422 146 
(SR 156 141 509 1916 210 ER 421 154 
RG Scocans 157 146 517 oy ES 1222 451 423 154 
Sept. ...... 156 146 525 a. eure alae = 431 153 
TS: 158 147 533  .. _ eee fe ee 433 151 
es 164 151 534 SOs iocitiuis.- 1164 471 444 147 
Ee 162 156 534 8 en gS 463 146 
1926 
PEE: 161 157 527 854 177 a 480 143 
} aS 158 155 526 > ae 1106 503 495 142 
eS. 156 154 521 | eae | 3 Eee 497 id] 
PT sic weinl 159 153 529  » ere MD Sidhe 503 142 
RS 158 152 558 oe 1078 523 522 142 
pe 156 149 579 ft AE Be Sain eeae 544 143 

















1 Revised index (29 foods) since January, 1925. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES—Continued 
































Nether- Switzer-| United | gouth | India | ays | New 
Country..-| Italy Norway | Sweden King- 2 (Bom- - Zea- 
lands land Goun Africa bay) tralia land 
Number of ' 
a ities.| 27 6 31 49 33 600 9 1 30 25 
Commod- | 20 foods 29 (27 40 
ities in- and foods) Foods | (foods, | Foods | 21 foods | 18 foods | 17 foods | 46 foods '59 foods 
cluded - . .| charcoal ; etc.) 
Ministry) Central | Central Labor Office | Labor | Bureau | Census 
Computing hares Bureau | Bureau | Social | Office ——- of C a Office | of ben oA and 
agency - - - of Sta- | of Sta- | Board | (Re- : susand/ (Re. | Sus and | Statis- 
agency Econo- tisties tisties vised) Labor Statis- i d) Statis- tics 
my tics vise tics | Office 
January- Jul 
va ‘ y, | July, | July, | July, July, | July, | July, 
Base=100.-| 1913 | June, | ‘yoid | ‘91d | 1914 | ‘i914 | 1914 | “igia’ | ‘tora’ | “1974 
Year and 
month 
1923 
ite che 542 148 214 166 169 175 117 151 145 139 
POD. 323.2%. 527 149 214 165 158 173 117 150 144 140 
[hippies Be 524 149 214 166 159 171 117 149 145 141 
} epee 530 149 212 163 161 168 117 150 152 142 
May....-.. 535 147 214 161 164 162 4 118 148 156 143 
June: 22c<i4 532 145 213 161 166 160 118 146 162 142 
Bg pied he 518 145 218 160 166 162 116 148 164 142 
AUG. = iden 512 143 220 161 166 165 115 149 165 143 
ee 514 142 218 165 167 168 115 149 161 145 
Rep th 517 145 217 165 167 172 117 147 157 146 
Novi. ..s5 526 149 221 164 171 173 120 147 157 147 
Dige2ié- 3553 528 149 226 . 164 172 176 118 152 156 147 
1924 
Joni. Jit ks 527 150 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 150 
| fee PD 529.1 151 234 162 172 177 122 151 153 149 
Mar--....- 523! 152 241 162 171 176 122 147 152 150 
SMG 6 wan dks 527 152 240 159 169 167 122 143 150 150 
MGW. -ncuse 530 ‘151 241 159 169 163 122 143 151 150 
June. .....- 543 151 240 158 170 160 120 147 149 150 
GES ss dane 538 150 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 148 
AWB. oui 534 150 257 163 170 164 117 156 147 146 
Sept.=...._ 538 152 261 165 170 166 117 156 146 145 
OG. casas 556 154 264 172 174 172 120 156 146 145 
Nev: ici 583 156 269 172 175 179 122 157 147 148 
jee 601 157 274 172 175 180 121 156 148 150 
1925 ¢ 
p< Ripboaiatype: * 609 156 277 170 172 178 120 152 148 147 
FORE i 609 157 283 170 172 176 120 152 149 146 
} ee 610 157 284 171 171 176 121 155 151 149 
ter tries ees 606 155 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 149 
SE 600 154 265 169 168 167 123 151 154 150 
JUNO. cits - 602 152 261 169 169 166 122 149 155 149 
pe ina 605 152 260 169 169 167 120 152 156 151 
Re eee 619 152 254 170 169 168 119 147 156 152 
Sent. s.r 642 152 241 168 170 170 118 146 156 153 
3 plan Ble, 645 149 228 166 168 172 119 148 157 155 
Novis... 652 149 223 165 168 172 117 149 156 156 
ee & 653 148 221 164 167 174 116 151 155 154 
1926 
RR 658 148 216 162 165 171 116 151 155 154 
| | Se 52 649 147 212 160 163 168 117 150 154 153 
|, ae 636 147 205 159 161 165 118 151 159 152 
| aE" 633 146 198 158 161 159 119 150 163 151 
OF oscnsga 643 146 195 157 159 158 119 150 163 151 
, ee Ff ee: 146 194 157 159 158 118 152 162 151 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Size of the Average Family in Western Australia! 
ae yer the industrial arbitration act of Western Australia the 


court of arbitration is required to determine before June 14 
of each year a basic wage for male and female workers. 
This basic wage is the minimum which may be paid to adult workers 
who are not incapacitated in some way, and by the terms of the act 
it must be a sum sufficient to enable the average worker to whom it 
applies to live in reasonable comfort, having regard to any domestic 
obligations to which such average worker would or dinarily be subject. 
The decision given on June 11 of this year sets the basic wage for adult 
males at £4 5s.” and for adult Pew, a at £2 5s. 1ld. a week. The 
announcement of the decision included also a discussion of how the 
amount was fixed, with a consideration of the size of the averave 
workingman’s family, and the number for whose support he could be 
held responsible. 

In the hearing which preceded the wage determination the em- 
ployers’ representative argued that the average worker should he 
held responsible only for the support of a wife and one dependent 
child, on the ground that, taking into account both single and marrie . 
men, ‘the average number of children was 0.8 or 0. 9, or, roughly, | 
The workers’ representative, on the other hand, argued that the wage 
should be determined by the needs of a man with a wife and three 
dependent children—the so-called typical family. 

The president of the court heid that where such divergence of 
opinion existed it was necessary to find out the facts about the size 
of the dependent family. The census of 1921 showed that the average 
issue of husbands in Australia was 3.38 and in Western Australia 
3.27 per husband. Obviously, however, not all of the children here 
included would be dependent at any given time. Recent statistical 
studies showed that the number of occupants of private houses in the 
metropolitan area of Western Australia was 4.44 per house; that the 
average number of dependent children under 14 years of age of waze 
earners occupying houses in the metropolitan district of Western 

Australia was 1.55 and for the whole of the State 1.51, while the average 
number of dependent children under 14 yearsof age per householder for 
Western Australia was 1.34 in the metropolitan area and 1.35 for the 
whole of the State. The following table, compiled in the Common- 
wealth statistician’s office, shows the number of dependent children 
under 14 by the location and position, as to employment, of the father: 


DEPENDENT CHILDREN UNDER 14, ACCORDING m4 CENSUS OF 1921, BY OCCUPA 
TION CLASS OF FATHE 








‘Dependent children under 14 per male antec holder 


























Work tab 
Locali orkers | earners 
ny onal on own | and sal- Unem: Total 
pioyer | account | aried em-| PAOY® 
ployees _ 
ce A ae ee ee ae a oye 1. 49 1. 45 1. 57 1. 38 1, 45 
OO 8 in ne Msn en onda pcncnde Stidmen 1. 28 1.21 1. 44 1. r | 
Benn tebhtienccccntitdes<scduthuusscediiions 1. 54 1, 42 1.73 1.4 5 
Pits cn obit tiosccuntihdnees<dulsetieane cediiedn 1. 59 1. 52 1. 66 1. 46 t 
pf oe ea rl lL. 47 1. 28 1. 51 1, 22 tl 
pO EEE ES BT ye 1. 42 1. 29 1. 55 1.23 4 
4 EY Senge REET Bee SP Apert te EP Seneca? 1. 63 1. 44 1.77 1. 40 t 
ee Te Eee nr Pye ee ee 1. 48 1. 26 1. 36 1. 08 32 





1 Western init, {Court of Arbitration.] Basic wage declaration [under industrial arbitration «', 


1912-1925] and reasons of the court. Perth, 1926. 


2 At par, pound sterling=$4.8665, ‘shilling=24.3 cents, penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate about par. 
[888] 
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In confirmation of the inherent reasonableness of these figures 
the president of the court cited the results of a special study of the 
families of workers in the Government service, made when the 
question of providing pensions was under discussion. 

Here, if anywhere, one would expect to see the average number of dependent 
children at its highest, because of the regularity of svepreypemt and security of 
tenure of those engaged’ in the Government service. The return, however, 
shows that the average number of children under 14 years of age per married 
employee in the clerical and professional division in the grades aged from 22 to 
57 was 1.634 for the clerical and professional division and 1.978 for the general 
division. So that here, in the most sheltered occupation of all, the average 
number of children under 14 is still below two. 

In view of all these facts the president held that the number of 
dependent children under 14 per average worker can not be set as 
high as three. 

The fact therefore remains that the third dependent child in the family of 
our average worker simply does not exist, and I consider the sooner the fiction 


that this third child has been or is being provided for in any wage fixture dis- 
appears the better. 


It is evident, however, the president points out, that in many cases 
the child’s dependency does not cease at 14 and that 16 would be a 
fairer age limit. Roughly, the number of children under 16 per 
married male, as shown by the census of 1911, is two. Therefore, 
summing up the whole situation, it seemed reasonable to hold that 
the average worker referred to in the act should be taken to mean a 
married worker with a wife and two children dependent upon him. 

One member of the court objected to this decision, mainly upon 
the ground that the decision as to the number of children to which 
the wage must be adjusted tended to influence the actual size of 
families, parents being inclined not to have more children than their 
wages were designed to support. No data were produced to support 
this view, though reference was made to the fact that since the stand- 
ard of three children was fixed, some 19 years ago, the average number 
of children per family had been decreasing. 

The basic weekly wage for males was fixed to include the following 
allowances: 


£ s. d. 
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The basic wage for adult women was fixed at 54 per cent of the 
basic wage for adult males, “‘that being the proportion most generally 
used throughout Australia.”’ 
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AGREEMENTS 


Barbers—White Plains, N. Y. 


HE following sections are taken from the agreement of Barbers’ 
Local No. 816, White Plains, N. Y. 


ArtIcLe I, Section 1. The wages of journeymen barbers in this jurisdiction 
shall be at the rate of $30 a week and a commission of 50 per cent over $45. 

Sec. 4. If journeyman takes an extra day off, employer shall take $5 from 
weekly wages and commission shall be 50 per cent over $35. 

Sec. 5. Shops shall stay open the week before Christmas Day until 8 p. m. 

Art. II, Sec. 1. Shop hours shall be: From 8 a. m. to 7 p.m. From 8 a. m. 
to 9 p. m. on Saturdays. 

Sec. 2. Shops shall close all day on the following holidays. Keep open ihe 
night before until9 p.m. Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year’s, and Washington’s Birthday. | 

Sec. 2a. Shops shall close at noon on Columbus Day and election day. 

Src. 2b. Lincoln’s Birthday, shops shall stay open regular business hours. 

Sec. 3. Journeymen shall take one and one-half hours for meals. 

Sec. 4. Journeymen shall take one day off every other week with pay. 

Sec. 5. Journeymen can not sell day off, and for failure to take day off a fine 
of $2 shall be imposed. 





Cloth Hat and Cap Makers—New York City; 


‘THE New York Joint Council, comprising Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 17, 

23, 30, and 40 of the Cloth Hat, Cap, and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union has concluded an agreement with the jobbers 
in the industry, the first that has been made with them. The jobbers 
maintain no shops of their own. They merely give the manufac- 
turers orders to make up certain goods from material furnished by 
either the manufacturer or the jobber. The jobbers therefore had 
no direct connection with the workmen and saw no need of dealing 
with the union. The union, however, felt that the jobbers were the 
real employers of labor and were the support of the “social”? and 
‘corporation’? shops’ which the union was endeavoring to eradicate 
from the industry. 

For some time the union has tried to unionize the jobbers. The 
last two conventions of the international wrestled with the question 
and concluded that agreements must be made with the jobbers. 
The latter formed the Hat and Cap Wholesale Association and after 
a strike made an agreement with the union. 

The following extracts are taken from the agreement made with 
the independent jobbers. The agreement hiahe with the jobbers’ 
association contains several additional provisions. | 

1. The union obligates itself for its members that they will perform their 


work on the hats and caps contracted for by the jobber in any of the union shops 
conscientiously and faithfully. 
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2. The jobber obligates himself to employ for the making of his cloth hats 
and eaps, or purchase his cloth hats and caps from and deal with such manu- 
facturers only as maintain union shops, certified as such in writing by the union. 
The jobber shall not make or cause to be made any work for any person against 
whom the union has declared a strike until such strike in each case has been 
fully settled. It is further agreed that upon receipt of notice from the union 
that a certain manufacturer has been declared a nonunion manufacturer the 
jobber will immediately withdraw his work from him even though such manu- 
facturer was before certified by the union to be a union manufacturer. 

3. The jobber shall immediately and at the beginning of every season furnish 
the union with a list of all manufacturers with whom he is contracting for mer- 
chandise. : 

With a view of securing greater stability and regularity of employment, the 
jobber agrees that the manufacturers enumerated on the aforesaid list will be 
considered by him as his permanent contractors for the respective season, and 
that he will distribute his work among them on a fair and equitable basis, and 
that he will not employ during the season any additional manufacturers before 
supplying the manufacturers specified on the said list with full-time work. 
Exceptions to this provision may be permitted only in case the jobber will need 
some special merchandise which the manufacturers included on his list can not 
produce satisfactorily, and only with the consent of the union. 

4. Since the best and most conclusive evidence that cloth hats and caps have 
been produced under fair and sanitary surroundings is when such hats and caps 
carry the union label, it is hereby agreed that both sides hereto will cooperate 
in making all necessary arrangements by virtue of which all cloth hats and caps 
handled by the jobber shall bear the union label. 

6. As security for the faithful performance of the within agreement the jobber 
has deposited with the union ____, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, 
and title to which shall immediately pass to the union, and such sum shail be 
retained by the union as liquidated damages in the event of a total breach on the 
part of the jobber of this agreement. 

Should the jobber be found giving work to or dealing with a manufacturer 
who has not been certified by the union as maintaining a union shop, the jobber 
shall become liable for and pay to the union a sum of money to be mutually 
agreed upon and to be sufficiently high to offset the advantage gained by the 
jobber in such transactions, together with an appropriate penalty. Such amount 
to be deducted from the security deposit above mentioned, and the jobber shall 


thereupon immediately make good the deficiency in said deposit resulting from 


such payment. 


7. All compldints, disputes, or grievances between the jobber and the union 


which the parties hereto shall prove to be unable to adjust between themselves 


shall be referred for a decision to the chairman of the board of adjustment of the- 


Cloth Hat and Cap Trade, whose decisiom shall be final and binding upon both 
parties. ' 





Electrical Workers—Portland, Oreg. 


E Portland Electric Power Co., operating in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, made an agreement with Electrical Workers’ Local No. 
125, April 22, 1926, from which the following extracts are taken: 


Artic.Le III.—Linemen 


_ 1. All framing and erecting of poles or towers on the job shall be done by 
journeymen linemen. Derrick men shall not be required to climb poles. 

2. All framing of poles in the pole yard shall be done by the regular pole-yard 
crew under the direct supervision of a journeyman receiving the same rate as a 
Journeyman lineman. iY, 

3. All work on service wires and conduits, including customers’ service, is to 
be done by journeymen, except that customers may be connected by line inspec- 
tors when service wires are already installed. Meter installers may connect 
wires from meter loops to meter and connect same when service is already installed. 

5. All linemen employed on work over 80 feet above ground, except on buildings, 
shall be paid double time. 
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6. The regular shift for all men covered by this agreement, except operating 
and rotating shifts, shall be from 8 a. m. to 12 noon and from 12.30 p. m, t, 
4.30 p.m. At the option of the company, this shift may be changed to mec; 
emergency work, construction work, or train schedules: Provided, however, T); 
no change of shift will be made for a period of less than 14 days without overtime 
rate applying to the hours before 8 a. m. or after 4.30 p.m. Such shift lasting 
14 days or more will be considered a regular shift and will be paid for at straight. 
time rate. It is also provided that the noon hour may be from 11.30 a. m. to 
12 noon where it is required by absolute necessity: Provided, however, That 
one hour’s previous notice has been given employee by company. 

7. Emergency trolleymen shall be required to do any work that is required 
of a journeyman and shall work any shift of 8 consecutive hours in 24, Sundays 
included, and shall have one day off in seven. The above men shall work on tije 
same shift continuously for at least 14 days without change of hours, except when 
men lay off of their own accord, in which event the shifts may be changed to 
meet such conditions on straight-time rate, unless they are required by the com- 

any to work more than 8 hours in any 24 period: Provided, however, That at 
east 8 hours intervene between shifts. 

The company shall not use emergency trolleymen on Sunday to do new con- 
struction which otherwise would require calling out men who would be entitled 
to a special rate for Sunday work. 


ArticLe [V.—Substation and steam station operators 


1. The term “chief operator” used herein shall mean the operator who is 
responsible for the general condition and operation of the station or substation 
where he is employed. The second and third operators shall be the other two 
operators on duty at the station or substation. 

10. Relief operators shall receive as wages not less than the amount paid the 
highest employee relieved. 

11. All operators shall have one regular day off in seven without pay. 

13. In case an operator is required to work on his regular appointed day off 
he shall receive overtime rate. 

14. Operators shall be granted vacation by giving the company two weeks’ 
notice, provided the company can grant same without inconvenience and 
additional cost. 

ArtTICcLE V.—Water-power-plant employees 


2. All rules applying to substation and steam-station operators regarding 
rotation of shifts and time off shall apply to water-power-plant operators. 

4. All rules applying to operators regarding time off shall apply to the wheel 
tenders and wipers. 


ArticLte VII.—Trouble men and trouble dispatchers 


2. Trouble men shall work shifts of any 8 consecutive hours in 24, 

4. Trouble men shall have one day off in seven and each alternate day off 
shall be Sunday, when practicable, and if required to work on their regular day 
off shall be paid at the rate of double time. 

6. Trouble wba gr shall work a shift of eight consecutive hours and shall 
rotate shifts. ‘They shall have one day off in seven and each alternate day off 
shall be Sunday, when practicable, and shall receive 15 days’ consecutive time 
off per year with pay. 


ArtTIcLE VIII.— Miscellaneous employees 


1. The regular shift for each series arc lamp trimmer shall be the time necessary 
to keep the lamps in his care properly trimmed and in good operating condition. 

2. Line patrolmen shall not be required to do any new construction work. 

3. Telephone work shall be performed by journeymen linemen with the regular 
telephone man rated as foreman. 

5. Night journeymen auto repairmen and night auto repair and battery men 
shall have a regular 30-minute lunch period. Night auto repair and battery 
men shall receive journeymen auto repairmen’s scale. 

6. There shall be a truck driver on all trucks doing repair and construction 
work. ‘Truck drivers may be required to have truck in gang service eight hours. 
Truck drivers to receive double time for all time worked over eight hours, and 
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when required to perform the duties of a groundman they shall receive ground- 
man’s pay. When line crews are out on the job and cease work because of 
weather conditions, truck drivers shall be allowed time until their trucks are 
put away in the garage unless relieved. This does not apply when crews do not 
go out on the job at the beginning of their shift because of stormy weather. 


ArticLE 1X.—General working rules 


1. Foremen shali not be required to handle tools or do that class of work 
required of journeymen except when in charge of three or less journeymen or 
in case of emergency. 

4, There shall not be more than one apprentice to every gang of from three 
to six journeymen. An apprentice shall work under the direct supervision of a 
journeymen. 

5. The company agrees to pay all employees covered by this agreement at 
least twice a month, on or before the 25th, from the Ist up to the 15th of the 
current month, inclusive, and on and before the 10th of the month, from the 16th 
to the last of the preceding month, inclusive. If pay day falls on a holiday or 
Sunday the preceding day becomes the pay day. 

6. The company agrees to furnish protective shields and first-aid sets for the 
protection of men when working on any electrical work where protective apparatus 
is needed or requested. 

8. All skilled employees covered by this agreement and listed in Article I, 
section 2, shall be members of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. In the hiring of 
unskilled labor, preference shall be given members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. It is provided that in the event the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers can not supply men needed the company 
may hire men wherever available. 

9. In assignment of men to a better position or in laying off men because of 
lack of work, ability being equak, seniority shall govern. 

10. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all employees covered by 
this agreement. Employees of the line department shall travel from shop to 
shop on eompany time. Inside construction men working at station or sub- 
station inside city limits shall report at the station or substation at which work 
is being done. Linemen shall report at the Hawthorne Building. Hawthorne 
Building shall be shop headquarters for all out-of-town jobs in the Portland 
district. The company agrees to furnish board and lodging for all employees 
sent on out-of-town work, cost of meals not to exceed $1.50 per day. This rule 
is not to apply to noonday meal where men start from and return to head- 
quarters every day, nor does it apply to men hired for any particular job which 
may be outside of the city unless by special arrangement. 

12. All employees covered by this agreement shall be allowed overtime at 
the rate of double time for all time worked other than the regular day or shift; 
overtime to begin when men are called and end when they return to the place 
where called. Two hours’ time at double time shall be allowed for all emer- 
gency calls after the day’s work is finished should the actual working time be 
less than two hours. 

17. All monthly employees covered by this agreement shall be given 15 con- 
secutive days’ time off per year with full pay after having been employed for 
one year. 

ArticLeE XI.— Wages 


Per day 
Flume moeinbemames WOR nk 5 oe ois eos ewe ven ~ ree ~a net~ sad <n ~~ ddan $4. 60 
Helpers, construction department. -_-------.----<-----------+s+<---- 4. 60 
Incandescent boulevard and sign cleaner and lamp replacer _ --- ---_--- 4. 60 
Watchman and caretaker of Hawthorne Building. __ - _- YO FI 29120 4. 60 
Apprentice auto repair men... -.----.--12 25-2 -24-24--2-42---- +2 4.78 
Line and construction, first 6 months_---_--_-_----------------------- 4. 78 
Line and construction, after 6 months__________-_-___--__---..------- 5. 06 
Storeroom men, first S mouths 922000) 2a fo Der ea wip ped. pep 5. 06 
Residence and small-power meter testers, first 6 months-__---_-_-------- 4. 60 
Appréntices, line and construction, after 12 months_-__---.----------- 5. 60 
ae Pit ni alll Rite aoc gale Gate Foal So la pape pi i oi 5. 60 
Se ee ee ee ee eee ene 5. 50 
Apprentices, line and construction, after 18 months__-_-___-_---------- 5. 90 
ar i Sccscnccswaetakdvagesesaqs-q-cceeesees 5. 70 
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Per day 

Wien. 23 eee hsb ee ye tee ek UL US. Soo Beste ak $5. 91 
Apprentices, line and construction, after 24 months_-__....-..---2._- 6. 10 
Residence and small-power meter testers, second 6 months-_--____-_--_- 5.15 
Inspestora, Brat @ mous oc os 2 ac J ae a re. 5. 60 
I anche erteenen ik tele tii tetas on ws Uta eens sa br hldiee Avesite te Ol co reer Wade, 5. 34 
Storercom men, after 12 aionties oP. ee de SUL re ee 6. 00 
ee I EE Mitesh heah one acne cecabenederensp ces 6. 16 
Second and third operator, Class D__._-___---_-_---_---_---_------ 6. 16 
Wrhemr eee. Pes. ge Sie SO SL ek Jie 2 Cie o. i8 6. 16 
Apprentices, line and construction, after 30 months__-___-___-_------ 6. 40 
Lime inspectors, after 6 months -_ _ 2. 2. ee eee 6. 10 
Pore tres Geieeres 2 ee ee SOR ee pao es fe ect pigs SY tae 5. 89 
re ND nn en ew eanacastimane=nrachae 6. 31 
Oniet Gpesaiars Saas Be. S22 es ee SU 6. 36 
Residence and small-power meter testers, after 12 months_-_--_-_--_--_- 5. 90 
Journeymen auto fepelr men... 2 2 eT e leke 6. 44 
Second and third operators, Class C____.-___-___------------------ 6. 52 
Flume foreman_-_-______- a an sa gl ie San Soe RTO RE SED BOs Et Ou 6. 78 
Line inspectors, after One year. ...... 2-2 ee ek 6. 60 
Cee pan, Soe Wore oe OE PIF A PY ATO, Le Dew ies 6. 72 
Second and third operators, Class B_____.____.___---_---_-_-------- 6. 88 
Chie? Goarabons, Canee Wy i eae er oT. f0F area Puuias 7. 08 
Second and third operators, Class A______....___.--_-_------------ 7. 23 
Journeymen, linemen, andconstruction men, apprentices after 36 months_ 7. 56 
ce Sg oS Ie a os a ae A a EE ela Pin kn 2) 8 Beare 7. 42 
eh pais SRI I a RA Ss oe eS 7. 40 
BIS IR OE I LL ROE 7. 56 
Incandescent boulevard and electric sign repairmen___________--_~--- 7. 56 
ee ke ELS a LR a! 8. 56 
I ication emia: Ce it ee al woh ERS ARR re 8. 06 
Per month 

Multiple arc lamp trimmers. ....-....--.--.--+..------.-4--4 syseneey Gea $140. 00 
Mail and money auto truck drivers__._._._._..-_------------4--2-+ 138. 00 
BOO t SE, coeds eesds odd Je~ uaeer dice Hoeeenkd< capes 152. 00 
Series arc lamp trimmer....... 1... 2. 2 + os ce ek edn ee i ads: 450, 00 
a Nd on is tal ncal~ bsiee drcesl- tine usi- 05 <eummen~veannnhesadl 2 * 164. 00 
SPO PES ats dick 5 dal wartew 2d ches Bled Ws daiv> oi sewer Oe cae 161, 00 
CORSE ROUNIIORE iss oii ek Sb wel < nes aes thew sweabecuct:<waitobed 174. 60 
eee CORONER, asi ict bwsikd. Sudesh sdewatiicenls sese emalt ocone 186. 00 
Cee GNUNNN bo in sd insane we eanlunviin-gié Je-~ohies 200. 00 
Seownen pattete nee. 06 Us cs -icneeina «aids - vel dcc6se8-nassalenne- > 190. 00 
Line inepecion MmemneG scant ie ie bcd Sant Jin ced enwitiélinei 200. 00 
Beatehetpers, Peta veld cad ce bur bse belles-ous duan- oder ssipedood 190. 00 
mearemeemewss Wes Bui. 2c) ue ead viii sie eee eu ul daw Gee vied 210. 00 
Berountn wai ar OG A ini. 625 oliiaile hisieicd cl shige wick usds ahdle os 200. 00 
erent ee cy Oe we oe ee a Bold cacibicnt 215. 00 





Ice Cream Workers—Washington, D. C. 


; ‘HE Ice Cream Workers’ Auxiliary to Local 118, Bakers, Washing- 

ton, D. C., has made an agreement with the ice cream manu- 
facturers of Washington for two years from May 1, 1926, calling for 
union help only, overtime at time and a half, and a system of ar- 
bitration. The other matters of interest are as follows: 


Second. Eight hours or less shall constitute a day’s work, and the work shall 
be performed within a period of eight consecutive hours; each member shall be 
entitled to one-half hour for lunch, which, however, shall not be included in the 
eight working hours. It is optional for any branch of the department, with the 
percows! of the manager, to work eight hours straight, without any intermission 

or lunch. 

Fourth. Six working-days shall be considered a week, but if any of the men 
are required to work a seventh day of a week they shall be paid double time of 
their regular wages for the seventh day’s work. 
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All national holidays shall be paid at the rate of double-time pay. 

Fifth. Wages shall be paid every week reguiarly, and shall be figured by the 
day; as follows: 

All skilled men in any branch of the ice cream manufacturing departments 
shall not receive less than $6.25 per day until April 30, 1927, and then $6.50 
until April 30, 1928. 

All unskilled men in any branch of the ice cream manufacturing departments 
shall receive not less than $4.75 per day until April 30, 1927, and then $5 per 
day until April 30, 1928. 

Unskilled help in the hardening room shall receive not less than $5.25 per day 
until April 30, 1927, and then $5.50 per day until April 30, 1928. 

Sixth. All help employed in the wrapping of bricks, or other goods manu- 
factured which requires wrapping, shall not receive less than $3.75 per day until 
April 30, 1927, and then $4 until April 30, 1928; whenever a worker in any branch 
of the ice cream manufacturing departments has been classed as a skilled worker 
and receives pay as such his pay shall not be reduced while he may be temporarily 
employed on work which is not classed as skilled work. 

Seventh. All help employed in the ice cream manufacturing departments, 
whether regularly or temporarily, shall be required to become affiliated with the 
union, irrespective of what their work may be. All help employed from March 
to October, inclusive, shall be considered temporary help. 

Eighth. No exception shall be made in the wages of any employee on account 
of sex. All female help that may be employed shall receive the same rate of 
wages as stipulated above. 

Ninth. Every member of the union shall be entitled to a vacation of 10 days, 
with pay, after having been employed for one full year or longer, such vacation 
to be granted by the firm and accepted by the employee during the dull season 
of the trade. Whenever a member of the union, having agreed to abide by the 
rules of the organization, has worked in any ice cream plant for one year or 
longer he or she shall not be discharged without there are good and sufficient 
reasons for such discharge. 

Tenth. Any firm deciding to produce a commodity requiring the services of 
& baker shall agree to employ members of Local No. 118, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ International Union of America, and comply with the provisions 
of the agreement of that body. Whenever bakers are employed in any ice cream 
plant their work shali not be infringed upon by the ice cream workers. 

Eleventh. Whenever a firm desires to engage a student for the purpose of 
developing him for a position of a manager or superintendent of some other ice 
cream plant he may be permitted to do work of a practical ice cream worker 
without becoming a member of the union for a term of three months. He is 
not, however, to take the place of a regularly employed man. Should he be 
retained in the plant over three months working along with the union men it 
will then be required that he become @ member of the union and be assigned to 
a regular position. No more than three students shall be permitted in a plant 
at any one time. 





Piano Movers—Chicago 


[HE piano movers affiliated with Local No. 738 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters made an agreement with the Furni- 
ture, Piano Movers and Expressmen’s Association of Chicago, 
April 1, 1926, in which a closed shop, a weekly pay day, arbitration, 
and the elimination of all overtime as far as possible are provided 
for. Other provisions of the agreement follow: 
Section II, Articte 1. Wages for flat wagons hauling freight from store to 
depot or from depot to store shall be $38 per week. 
Art. 2. For motor-driven vehicles hauling freight or handling pianos from 


factory to store or from store to factory or depot, the wages shall be $47.50 
per week, 


« Arr: 3. The wages for chauffeurs on motor-driven trucks shall be $49 per’ 


week. The wages for movers on same shall be $46 per week. The man in 
charge of crew and tickets shall receive additional compensation, to be mutually 
agreed upon between employer and employee, said additional compensation to 
be not less than $1 per week. 
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Art. 4. Any employee coming under the jurisdiction of this agreement sha} 
receive the following holidays, at full pay, as set forth in this agreement: Noy 
Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Christmas Day, Thanksgiving Day, Independence 
Day, and Labor Day. 


Art. 5. Any member of this union who has been employed continuously hy 
any member of the above association for a period of one year, 52 weeks, sha}! he 
entitled to one week vacation with pay; said vacation shall be in the months of 


July or August. Any member employed for less than one year shall be entitled 
to one extra day’s pay per month for the period of employment, such days not 
to exceed six days in any one year. 

Art. 6. Extra men shall receive not less than one day’s pay at the rate of 
$7.67 per day. Extra men hired for less than one day shall receive time anq 
one-haif per hour. Nothing less than two hours considered. 

Art. 7. Working hours shall be from 7.30 a. m. to 5.30 p.m. Chauffeurs to 
start at 7 a. m., with the understanding that the employees shall have one ho; 
for lunch. Overtime shall be paid at the rate of $1.30 per hour. 

Suc. IIT, Arr. 1. Four men shall constitute a crew on piano trucks; four men 
on combination players; four men on small grands; six men on concert grands: 
eight men on concert player grands. Under no consideration shall less than 
six men handle concert grands. 

Art. 2. When employees work on New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day they shall be paid at the rate of 
$1.75 per hour, nothing less than three hours to be considered, such pay to he 
in addition to the regular compensation for these holidays, as provided for in 
Section IT, article 4. 

Art. 3. When hecessary to move pianos on Sundays or holidays the work 
shall be done by members of 738, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, at 
double rate. : 

Sec. 1V, Arr. 2. The employer agrees to discharge any employee after receiving 
due notice from an official of this union, providing said union can furnish a sub- 
stitute. The union agrees to investigate all charges made against members of 
this union if presented in writing, providing such charges be filed within six days. 

Sec. VI, Art. 1. Any employee must make himself generally useful at any 
work required of him by his employer during working hours providing same does 
not conflict with any other organization. 

Sec. VII, Art. 2. In ease of a lockout or a strike of any local union it shall 
not be considered a violation of this agreement to refuse to work where such 
controversy is on, but in no case shall there be a sympathetic strike. 





Retail Clerks—Anaconda, Mont. 


HE retail clerks of Anaconda, Mont., Local No. 1041, made 2 

two-year agreement with the merchants of that city, June |, 

1926, which contains several somewhat unusual clauses. Extracts 
follow: 


Rue 1. Scale for competent salesmen to be not less than $125 per month 
Scale for male apprentices to be not less than $40 per month for the first six 
months, $60 for the second six months, and $75 per month during the second 
year; thereafter they shall receive not less than $125 per month. 

Seale for competent salesladies to be not less than $60 per month. Scale for 
girl apprentices to be not less than $35 per month for the first three months, 
$45 per month for the next nine months, and $50 per month the second ycar. 
Thereafter they shall not receive less than $60 per month. 

Ruiz 2. Every clerk, stockman, window dresser, and store employee, if 16 
years of age or over, to procure a working card * * * within 30 days after 
securing employment, if not already a member of this union, and they are noi 
to be allowed to work unless they do so. 

Rute 4. No store to employ a married women as a clerk unless the husband 
is an invalid and the family is dependent upon her for a living. 

Ruue 5. Any person commencing to work in any store may secure a permit, 
which entitles the person to work 30 days. At the expiration of 30 days, if 
working, or immediately upon going to work again, he or she must deposit the 
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regular initiation fee, and if elected to membership in this union, secure the 
regular working card, 

Ruue 6. All stores to be closed on Sundays, New Year’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Commercial Day, Labor Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 

tuLe 7, All stores to be elosed between the hours of 6 p. m. and 9a. m., 
except the five evenings preceding Christmas, when the closing hour shall be 9 

: 
' Rote 9. The rules concerning hours shall not apply to tobacconists, book- 
sellers, and the news agents and the stores that handle such goods exclusively. 
The above stores selling sporting goods, such as fishing tackle, guns and ammuni- 
tion, baseball and football goods, skates, cutlery, etc., shall not sell any of the 
above goods only as provided in rules 6 and 7. 

Ruup 10. The financial secretary-treasurer (or other authorized representa- 
tive) of the union shall have the privilege to interview employees at any time 
when such employees are not engaged in waiting on customers, and the employer 
refusing to allow such representative to interview such employees shail be 
declared unfair. 

Rute 11. Any merehant under the jurisdiction of the union violating the 
rules of the union shall be declared unfair and shall be fined an amount that 
shall be decided upon by the majority vote of the members present at any 
regular meeting. 

Rute 12. Should the financial secretary-treasurer or other authorized repre- 
sentative of this union request it, the undersigned merchant agrees to deduct 
from the wages of clerks who are members eligible to membership in this union 
any amounts due this union for initiation fees, dues, fines, permit fees, or assess- 
ments which the union ean not collect, and turn such deductions over to the 
financial secretary-treasurer of this union. 

Rue 13. Any store recognized as a union store by the laws and principles of 
our union will be entitled to display a store card, providing the proprietor or 
persons duly authorized to conduct said store shall have signed the above agree- 
ment required with the Anaconda Retail Clerks’ Union No. 1041. 

No firm shall be considered a strictly union house unless all employees eligible 
to membership in this union are members thereof. 

Rute 14, This union may, at its own discretion, issue the store card to small 
dealers who do not employ clerks but who comply with the above rules. 

Rute 15. Commercial Day shall fall on the third Wednesday in August. 

Rute 16. Paragraph concerning drug stores to be included in agreement. 

Drug steres.—Beginning with the first Sunday in June and ending with the 
last Sunday in September, the drug stores shall keep no evening hours on Sundays 
or holidays. The present hours to be in force the balance of the year. 

Wage scale as applied in this agreement does not apply to pharmacists, but 

shall be controlled according to the pharmacy law; that is, a graduate must 
have two years’ experience before he can register, ete. 
_ Rure 17. Party of the second part further agrees, providing he is now engaged 
in business of selling drugs, commonly called drug store, that he will not sell, 
barter, or exchange any article commonly dealt in by retail mercantile stores, 
fireworks included, after the closing hours specified in this agreement, and will 
be bound by ali other provisions of this contract. 





Smelter Workers—Punxsutawney, Pa. 


AN AGREEMENT was made between the Punxsutawney Furnace 
* Co. and its employees December 3, 1925, in effect from the 
time the furnace is in blast, including blowing out, taking out coke, 
and eon everything safe. Aside from a clause relating to arbitra- 
tion the following are the most important sections of the agreement. 
Second. The furnace company agrees to pay the hourly rates of wages shown 


on attached sheet fomitted], and follow such ee cent increases or decreases as 
a et prey by the United States Steel Corporation during the life of this 
greement. 
Third. The farnace will be operated on three-shift basis, and eight hours 
shall constitute a day’s work, but, when necessary, any employee may be required 
to work overtime at same rate per hour. 
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Fourth. Working conditions to remain the same as they were during the last 
blast. It is understood that the plant is to operate on open-shop basis, the furnace 
company to have the right to hire whom they please. The foreman’s right to 
discharge any employee for just cause is recognized. 

Fifth. Promotion of employees in any department shall be governed hy 
seniority and ability, the foreman and employees’ committee to decide. It jg 
understood that mechanical and other departments are to be separate. 

Sixth. All vacancies to be advertised for three days, and the oldest employee 
bidding in that department to get the position, according to clause 5. 





Street Railways—Wheeling, W. Va. 


A THREE-YEAR agreement was signed between the Wheeling 

Traction Co. and its employees, members of Division No. 103 

of the Almagamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 

Employees, April 19, 1926, effective May 1. , 
Some of the most important sections read as follows: 


The company, through its properly accredited officers, will treat with its 
employees and the properly accredited officers or committees of the association 
upon all matters covered by this agreement. 

Such committee representing the association shall consist of not more than 
six employees of the company, including the president of Local No. 103, and 
in addition one international executive board member. 

That the properly accredited officers or committee of the association shall 
have full power to adjust all differences that may arise between the parties 
hereto with the properly accredited officers of the company, and all differences, 
except those expressly stated herein, shall be submitted to the company by 
the properly accredited officers of the association, and if an agreement can not 
be reached the entire matter shall be submitted to the general manager of the 
company, and should he be unable to adjust the differences at issue the same 
shall be submitted to a board of arbitration within 10 days after failure to 
adjust such differences. The arbitration board shall meet in continuous sessions 
until decision is reached. 

The board of arbitration shall consist of three disinterested parties, as follows: 
One to be selected by the company, one to be selected by the association, and the 
two so selected to select the third: Provided further, That should the arbitrators 
so appointed by each of the parties to this agreement fail to agree within « 
period of five days upon the third arbitrator, then the officers of the company 
and the officers of the association with the two arbitrators selected shall meet 
and see if it is possible to agree upon a third arbitrator, or make such arrange- 
ments concerning the arbitration as they may deem advisable. 

Section 1. This agreement shall apply to persons in the employ of the com- 
pany working as motormen, conductors, trainmen’s helpers, or shop and barn 
employees, automobile mechanics and helpers, and such employees must, if 
eligible to membership therein, become members of the association within at 
least 60 days after formally starting to work for the company, its successors, 
lessees, Or assigns. 

Rules governing bus operators: The company will assign men who are holding 
road seniority to bus-operating jobs, provided, in their judgment, they have 
men who can qualify for such positions, but in the event they have not they 
have the right to hire bus operators from the outside. Any employee taking a 
position as a bus driver and later desires to go back to his place on the cars will 
retain his seniority. 

It is agreed that the company shall have the right, at its discretion, to dismiss 
any employees working under this agreement within the period of 60 days after 
their employment without such dismissal constituting a grievance. 

Sec. 2. Any member of the association in the employ of the company (except 
those expressly stated herein) suspended or discharged from the service of the 
company shall have a notification of the charges for which they have been sus- 
pended or discharged within 48 hours after said action by the company; if after 4 
complete and thorough investigation of said charges by the accredited represeit- 
atives of the company and of the association it is found that they are not guilty 
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of sufficient cause to warrant such action on the part of the company they shall 
be reinstated to their former position and seniority rights, with compensation 
as provided for in this agreement for such of the time they lost through the un- 
warranted action of the company as may be determined equitable by said board 
of arbitration. 

Sec. 3. Any offense charged against a member of the association by the com- 
pany must be notified to such member within 10 days after the date the offense 
was committed and has been brought to the compafry’s attention. In no case, 
however, shall a longer period than 30 days elapse. Such members shall acknowl- 
edge such notification by attaching their signature to the report or other papers 
which stated the occurrence in which the offense arose. Failure on the part of 
the company to present the charges within the specified time annuls the offense, 
but this provision shall in no way affect the records of the company made up 
prior to May 1, 1918, and, further, shall not affect the official records made up 
during the life of the contracts running from May 1, 1918, to April 30, 1929. 

Sec. 4. The penalty for trainmen failing te report at time specified by the 
company he shall be sharked to the foot of the extra list, and shall serve this 
penalty on the day subsequent to the day of the shark. ‘The penalties shall be 
one day for first offense, two days for second offense, and three days for third 
offense, within 30 days. Any trainman failing to report at the time specified 
by the company, if he reports in person or by phone within two hours of the above 
time, will be subject to be assigned to such work or on the extra board as the 
dispatcher may deem advisable. 

Such reporting or working shall cancel one day of his shark, but shall not cancel 
the record of the shark. If the failure to report for duty is due to intention or 
indifference it shall be subject to such discipline as shall be reasonable in the 
circumstances. 

Sec. 7. The basis of operation for motormen and conductors shall be nine 
hours for a day’s work. All regular passenger runs shall as far as practicable 
consist of early and late straights and shall be paid straight time for the time 
actually consumed by the run, but not less than a nine-hour day on week days. 
On Sundays this provision for a minimum of ‘nine hours shall not apply. The 
time of all regular runs shall be divided as nearfy equal as practicable. 

Time and one-half shall be paid to any motorman or conductor holding or 
working a regular passenger car run for time in excess of 30 minutes over the 
scheduled time of such run: Provided, however, That any motorman or conductor 
holding a regular pessenger car run, including an extra man working a regular 
passenger run, is called upon to do work in addition to that constituted in such 
run, he shall be paid overtime for such work. 

Any motorman or conductor holding or working a swing passenger car run 
shall be subject to work other than that constituted in such swing run without 
overtime pay for such additional work until 10 hours of work shall have actually 
been performed. All work in excess of 10 hours shall be paid for at time and 
one-half. Or, in other words, overtime is to be paid for ail work in excess of 
10 hours, including swings that call for more than 10 hours as the regular run. 

Sec. 9. It is agreed by the company that dues collectors of the association 
shall have the privilege of collecting dues from the members of the association 
inside the barns and the employees’ private rooms but not on the cars of the 
company while on regular or extra runs or while on duty. 

Sec. 11. Seats shall be provided for motormen and conductors and all cars 
shall be fully equipped by the company before being taken out of the barn for 
runs. 

Sec. 12. Employees shall be given free and unlimited transportation on regular 
passenger cars at all times and on all lines owned by the company. 

Sec. 13. All badges and punches necessary for the employees must be supplied 
by the company. A reasonable deposit, to be fixed by the company, shall be 
made by the employee upon issuing, and such deposit will bear interest at 4 
per cent if held as a deposit of one year or tere, but not prior to May 1, 1918. 

Sec, 14. Any employee of the company protioted from a position of trainman 
desiring to return to his former position may be placed in the same position as 
to seniority which he held before the time of promotion. Any member of the 
association assigned to duties of the aforesaid ‘association shall return to their 


respective position or place on the board on their return to the position held 


prior to said ) ipror gy = or assignment. 
_Itis agreed that the officers and the committee of the association, as pro- 
vided for herein, consisting of not more than six of the company’s employees, 
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shall be granted leave of absence on such days as are necessary to enable them 
to attend to the duties of the association or to carry on negotiations of any king 
with any of the officials of the company. i 

Src. 15. Seniority of service of motormen and conductors is to be recognize, 
at all car barns. In the event there is a run taken off the board shall be throw, 
open: Provided, however, That if the run or runs taken off shall be held by th. 
youngest crew or crews the board will not be thrown open. A run added wil! he 
advertised the same as a vacancy. - In the ease of a change in schedule of (j¢- 
or more runs that may inconvenience crew or crews the board may be throw) 
open at the car barn where such run or runs originate for pick. All runs per- 
manently vacant shall be advertised and moved up to be effective the first o; 
the 16th day of the month. 

In the event a run is taken off, a run added, or a change made in the schedule 
in any one or more runs, the board shall be thrown open at that car barn for a 
pick according to age in service. All runs vacant shall be advertised and moyc.| 
up within 10 days from the time the vacancy occurs. In the event that an, 
trainman may be off with sickness or otherwise for a period or more than 1() 
days a temporary move-up shall be made. The above provision to apply at 
MeMechen barn and Pan Handle division cars working out of the Warwood 
barn: Provided, further, ‘That there shall be an annual pick of runs at all operating 
barns of the company the first day in June: And provided further, That if the 
board has been open 90 days previous to June 1 this paragraph shall not apply. 

Src. 16-a. Itis hereby agreed that motormen and conductors on snow sweep- 
ers shall receive 5 cents per hour in addition to their regular rate for the time 
they may actually be required for such work. 

Sec. 16-b. Motormen or conductors on freight-car runs shall receive not less 
than 6 cents per hour in addition to their regular passenger rate. Freight-car 
helpers shall receive 47 cents per hour for the first three months, 50 cents per 
hour for the next nine months, and 55 cents per hour thereafter, and shal! be 
subject to the same working conditions as motormen and conductors holding 
such runs. 

Sec. 16-c. Motormen or conductors on regular service car runs shall receive 
not less than 4 cents per hour in addition to their regular passenger car rate. 

Sec. 17. Motormen and conductors when acting as instructors of student 
motormen and conductors shall receive 5 cents per hour in addition to their 
regular passenger car wage. 

Sec. 18. Trainmen shall receive pay at their regular straight time wage rate 
for making out accident reports. A minimum of 15 minutes and a maximum of 
30 minutes’ time shall apply to the pay of all men making out these reports. 
If more time is necessary, application shall be made to the superintendent or 
dispatcher. 

Sec. 20. It is further agreed that the company will provide workmen’s coin- 
pensation protection for members of the association in its employ to the extent 
of its ability to do so under the laws of West Virginia and Ohio or the equivalent 
thereof. 

Sec. 21. The wages for all motormen and conductors in passenger service and 
bus operators shall be as follows during the year ending April 30, 1927: 

First three months of employment, 49 cents per hour; next nine months of: 
employment, 52 cents per hour; thereafter, 57 cents per hour. One-man car 
operators shall be allowed 5 cents more per hour. 

Sec. 22. The recognized holidays applying to all sections of this agreement 
shall be as follows: January 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Armistice Day, and 
December 25, or days set apart for the observance of same. 

Sec. 23. Nine hours shall constitute a day’s work for all shop and barn em- 
ployees, except where otherwise agreed by company and association. 

Sec. 24. In making promotions consideration shall be given to fitness and 
ability: Provided, however, Thatin all cases where two or more men possess equal 
qualifications, seniority of service shall rule. 

Sec. 25. All shop or barn employees shall be privileged to buy and own their 
own tools. If any employee choose to do so, the company shall within 30 days 
after employment furnish such employee with tools, which, in the company s 
judgment, shall correspond with his line of work, which may be charged to said 
employee by the company. In case any tool is defective or broken while in the 
use of the company’s service it shall be turned over to the proper official of the 
company and a new one shall be issued for same. No employee shall be forced 
to receive company’s tools if he does not wish to do so, but if he does not choose 
to receive the company’s tools he must provide suitable tools of his own. Al! 
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employees, upon leaving the service, shall return to the company the tools accepted 
from the company, and in case any tool is missing they shall make proper com- 
pensationforsame. No charge will be made for socket or box wrenches. 

The company further agrees to replace any tools that are worn out or broken 
in the service of the company, provided that such tools or tool shall in a reason- 
able measure correspond to the company’s standard tools. 

sec. 26. Fifteen minutes may be taken for lunch by the day or night forces at 
any car barn at such time as may be agreed upon'by the association and the 
company. ‘This time shall not be paidfor. Ten minutes shall be given each shop 
and barn employee at the close of their day’s work to put their tools away and 
prepare to go home. ; 

Sec. 27. Time and one-half shall be paid shop and barn employees for all 
overtime and holidays. Shop or barn employees shall be paid 5 cents per hour 
in addition to their regular rate for such time as they may be actually required 
to work on snow sweepers while such snow sweepers are in use on the company’s 
lines outside of its barns or shops. 

Shop and barn employees who are members of the association will be allowed 
one day off per week, if desired, except in cases of extreme emergency. He 
shall notify his foreman at least one day previous. The company to pay no 
portion of such time. 

Sec. 28. The shop and barn employees of the company to be classified as 
follows: 


Painters: Cents per hour 
NR ie lo, UU LRG Sir inibind ibe chains Woes 62 
SEI Raney aD SPT a SE a eae Sime my is SAR 55 

ET 0 Lod, « « «. sans th igen athe ndnde ami cleanaiereed sats matinee aan 56 to 65 

Repairmen: 

Ne Te ee died diie ghee 59 
ITT sci aint ie anti dian a in 54 

Helpers in shop and barn department_______________- 42 to 53 

Sees, Sama DOVE, Ole... cnn oe eanencnowe-- 25 to 30 

Watchmen and janitors____.____._....---2--.------- 30 

Car cleaners and sanders____._.........-.---.------ 34 to 38 


The company shali have the right to pay any barn or shop employee any 
rate higher than the highest rate in his group than those provided for in this 
agreement that may in the judgment of the company, seem proper. 

Sec. 29. That if any member of the association, by word or act, shall inter- 
fere with or disturb the course of negotiations between the properly accredited 
officers of the company and the association, respectively, upon any subject 
whatsoever, or interfere with or disturb the company’s service in any way, 
contrary to the conditions and spirit of this agreement, such member or mem- 
bers shall, upon reasonable proof of the same, be dismissed from the company’s 
service. This section does not apply to any member working under instruc- 
tions of the association. 

Sec. 30. All motormen and conductors in the employ of the company on and 
after May 1, 1921, after two years of continuous service and for any reason 
leaves the employ of the company who may be reemployed within two years 
thereafter, shall receive the prevailing rate of wage for the first two months 
of service and then be rated according to the actual number of years of previous 
service. Seniority to date at the time of reemployment. 





AWARDS AND DECISIONS 


Clothing Industry—Toronto 
‘THE board of arbitration in Toronto rendered a decision August 6, 


1926 (No. 40), in which its position relative to the way firms 


and the union should treat each other was stated, as follows: 


The association complained of a stoppage, arising from the employment of a 
cutter after the union had failed to supply one. High words had passed between 
the employer and an official of the union, after which the union ealled out the 
entire shop. 
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After hearing evidence and argument the board considered the matter anq 
issued the following unanimous judgment: 

This case reveals certain things to which one would specially direct attention: 

1. That firms should carry their dealings to the manager of the association 
rather than attempt to reach a final settlement in difficult cases directly with the 
union. 

2. That the way is open to bring any employer or any worker before this board 
on a charge of using abusivé or violent language. This is the proper procedure: 
any iilegal or violent action in reprisal is simply repeating the offense. 

3. That the agreement forbids workers visiting other shops than their own oy 
transacting union business among themselves during working hours. 

4. That the agreement allows an employer to ask for new workers when 
needed, and in case of the union failing to fulfil his request within 48 hours he 
may secure them as he pleases. If the union has any complaint to make it should 
proceed through the regular ’channels. 

5. As regards the stoppage, we keep in mind that this firm has been but a short 


time in the association, and that the orders of the union calling the people out 
were given impulsively and without premeditation. We believe that the officials 
of the union are opposed to stoppages, and are confident that they will not repeat 
this offense. We feel that they must be censured for doing something which, what- 
ever the provocation, was a direct violation of one of the most vital regulations of 


the agreement. We order the workers to return at once to work. 





Railroads—Decisions of Train Service Boards of Adjustment 


Eastern Region 


"THE Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Eastern Region 

rendered a decision in Docket No. 347, July 1, 1926, relative to 
overtime work. September 3, 1925, an engineer and fireman employed 
on the shift working from 4 p. m. to midnight at the Rochesier 
passenger station of the New York Central Railroad were required 
to work with the train crew on the succeeding shift from midnigh 
to 1.10 a. m., on account of the failure of the relief engine and crew 
to report at midnight. The relief engine and crew had been delayed 
by a disabled engine. The engineer and fireman were paid one hour 
and ten minutes’ overtime for service while waiting for the relief 
engine and crew. ‘They made claim, however, for an additional day’s 
pay. at time and a half. 

he position of the committee was as follows: 


Decision of the commission of eight, reaffirmed by Board of Adjustment No. 
1 in various decisions, provided that yardmen working with an engine or crew 
on @ succeeding or following shift would be considered as starting a new day. 
Question 90 and decisions thereto in Interpretation No. 1 to Supplement No. 
24, provides that crews working on a second shift within a 24-hour period would 
be paid 8 hours or time and one-half. 

n this claim the management has taken the position that the agreed-upon 
understanding known as ‘‘ Memorandum D” covers this claim. We do not agree 
that this memorandum covers this case or that it was ever intended to cover 
cases of this nature. At the time this memorandum was agreed upon it was 
distinctly understood to apply in cases where the relief engineer or fireman w2s 
late in reporting or who failed to report at the proper time, and it so clearly 
provides, as, ‘‘when the engineer, fireman, or helper who should relieve them on 
succeeding trick fails to report at the fixed starting time.” This is furthu 
emphasized by: ‘‘For the additional time necessary to obtain an extra man 
who will be called when available, the additional time not to exceed the time of 
the calling arrangements rovided by rules or practices under the several sched- 
ules and to be calculated from the time the vacancy becomes known by the 
mzenagement.”’ 
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In this case there was no vacancy, no failure of the relieving crew to report 
at the fixed starting time. The relieving crew reported at the fixed starting 
time at the engine house, which time was so fixed by the management so that 
the crew would arrive at the changing point in the station at the relieving time 
at midnight. We contend that the time as claimed by Engineman K and Fire- 
man B was proper and in accordance with the decisions previously referred to 
in cases where a second assignment was started. 

Position of management.—The management holds Engineman K and Fireman B 
were paid sop in accordance with the understanding agreed to between the 
management and committee representing the engineers and firemen, known as 
Memorandum D, reading as follows: 

“Yard engineers, firemen, or helpers will be allowed actual time at overtime 
rates for continuing on duty on the succeeding trick when the engineer, fireman, 
or helper who should relieve them on such succeeding trick fails to report at the 
fixed starting time, for the additional time necessary to obtain an extra man 
who will be called when available, the additional time not to exceed the time 
of the calling arrangement provided by the rule or practice under the schedule 
and to be calculated from the time the vacancy becomes known by the 
management.” 

Engineman K and Fireman B’s relief failed to report at the relief point on 
account of conditions beyond the control of the management, and as a result 
Engineman K and Fireman B were required to work until 1.10 a. m., or one 
hour and ten minutes overtime. 

Our understanding of Memorandum D is that it covers such cases as this as 
well as cases where engineers or firemen fail to report because of delay in getting 
to their reporting point. ‘Therefore, the management holds there is no justifica- 
tion for the claim for another day at time and one-half. 

Decision.—Under the language of Memorandum D, the claim is sustained. 


Southeastern Region 


A CASE to some extent similar to the preceding one was considered 
by the Train Service Board of Adjustment for the Southeastern 
Region, in Docket 218, June 22, 1926. 

On August 27, 1923, a yard foreman and crew at the Portsmouth 
yard of the Norfolk & Western Railway regularly assigned between 
the hours of 6.30 a. m. and 2.30 p. m. had the brake rigging of their 
engine come down at 2.20 p.m. By direction of the terminal train- 
master the foreman obtained a new engine at 2.52 p.m. In the 
meantime the succeeding crew had also secured & new engine and 
were completing the work being done by the first crew when the 
engine broke down. ‘Thereupon the first foreman and crew were in- 
structed at 3.10 p. m. ‘‘to get a cut of slum cars out of No. 5 flat 
yard and take to west end of east yard and put them away.” They 
were relieved at 4.20 p. m., and were paid for one yard day’s work and 
two hours’ overtime. Claim was made for an additional yard day 
at time and one-half for the two hours’ overtime worked. 

Position of committee-—The claim of the committee is that Foreman B. and 
crew should have been paid one day at overtime rates for the service performed 
after their engine broke down because new work was assigned to them after their 
regular period of assignment had expired and the succeeding shift had reported 
and were working. ‘The service performed could not be called emergency work, 
as the cut of slum cars consisted mostly of empty foreign box cars which were 
not finally disposed of or delivered until the following morning. 


The position of the committee is based upon the decisions of the commission 
of eight, numerous decisions of Board of Adjustment No. 1, particularly in Case 


No. 1658, and Decision No. 2 of the United ‘States Railroad Labor Board, which - 


says in part: ‘“‘The board assumes as the basis of this decision the continuance 
in full force and effect of the rules, working conditions, and agreements in force 
under the authority of the United States Railroad Administration. Pendin 
the presentation, continuation or modification of such rules, conditions, an 
agreements, no changes therein shall be made except by agreement between the 
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carrier and employees concerned. * * *” The committee also wishes { 
call attention to the last paragraph of the agreement at present in effect between 
the Norfolk & Western ilway and its trainmen, which is as follows: ‘It js 
understood and agreed that the provisions of General Order 27 and supplements 
16 and 25 thereto, including interpretations thereon not otherwise specifica||y 
mentioned in this agreement and applicable thereto, shall be recognized as 4 
binding part of this agreement.”’ 

Position of management.—lIt is the position of the management that the allow- 
ance of one yard day and two hours’ overtime to this crew for the service ip 
question was strictly in accord with the regulations and that the claim of the 
committee for an additional day of eight hours at the rate of time and one-hajf 
for the two hours’ overtime worked by this crew was properly declined. 

In pressing this claim the committee contended that the two hours’ overtime 
worked by this crew was new work and that an additional day at time and one- 
half should therefore have been allowed in accordance with the rulings of the 
commission of eight. We maintain that the allowance made for the service 
performed was strictly in accord with the existing schedule provisions. Further- 
more, we hold that the commission of eight rulings referred to by the committee 
are not in effect on this road but that they have been superseded by speciaj 
provisions of the existing schedule and with the intent of superseding such rules. 

Decision.—After giving full consideration to written and oral evidence sub- 
mitted in this case, the board is unable to agree on a decision, and the parties 
interested are so advised, and the docket is closed. 


Another somewhat similar case was Docket 220, handled the same 
day. A switchtender in the Corbin yard of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad regularly assigned from 3 to 11 p. m. was obliged to 
continue on duty one night till 12.15 a. m., due to the nonarriva! of 
the third shift man because of a misunderstanding between him and 
the yard dispatcher. He was paid for 1 hour and 15 minutes’ 
pid ng but he demanded pay for an additional 8 hours at time and 
a half. 


Position of committee.—Reference is made to article 35 of the agreement, read- 
ing as follows: . 

‘Except where exercising seniority rights from one assignment to another, 
or when extra men start a second shift within a 24-hour period (except extra 
men required to remain on duty in excess of 8 hours in continuous servicc), 
all time worked in excess of 8 hours’ continuous service in a 24-hour period shall 
be paid for as overtime, on the minute basis, at one and one-half times the 
hourly rate.” 

Our position that H. is entitled to a minimum of 8 hours at the punitive rate 
is sustained by Decisions 83, 238, 379, 1070, 1278, and 2067 of the Board of 
Adjustment No.1. Also by decision of management on cases where regular men 
were required to start a second shift within a 24-hour period. 

Position of management.—The company contends that Switchtender H. was 
paid strictly in accordance with article 35, quoted by the committee. 

The company further contends that decisions of Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1, referred to by the committee, are based on the so-called unit rule with 
respect to yard crews, promulgated by the commission of eight and continued 
in effect by supplements 16 and 25. It is not the understanding of the company 
that this so-called unit rule was intended to apply to switchtenders, nor do we 
know of any ruling or precedent where it has been applied to that class; neither 
has the management any knowledge of having allowed similar claims o! 
switchtenders. 


In this case, also, the board failed to reach a decision. 
Western Region 


Continuous Service 


‘THE question of the rate to apply for 16-hour continuous service 
was raised in Decision No. 1914 of the Train Service Board of 


Adjustment for the Western Region, April 8, 1926. 
[904] 
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Due to the fact that there were no firemen on the extra board 
qualified to perform the duties of hostler, a fireman regularly assigned 
to chain-gang freight service at Slaton, Tex., was detailed to fill 
a vacancy as hostler from 4 p. m. to midnight November 9, 1924, and 
continued from midnight to 8 a. m. the next morning, relieving the 
third-trick hostler who was absent on account of sickness. For this 
service he was allowed two days’ pay at the prescribed hostler’s rate. 

The committee’s position was that he should have been paid at 
overtime rates for the second shift worked. 


In view of the fact that Fireman E. was not an extra man, but instead was 
a regularly assigned freight fireman, it was absolutely necessary that he be called 
for serviee on the first shift, as we understand no extra firemen with the necessary 
qualifications were available and there were no other hostlers available. It was 
not necessary that he be used on the second shift, as there was a hostier available 
for the service. 

Artiele IL, paragraph (c), of our Hostler Rules, reads as follows: 

‘“‘Exeept when changing off where it is the practice to work alternately days and 
nights for certain periods, working through two shifts to change off, or where 
exercising seniority rights from one assignment to another, or where extra men are 
required by schedule rules to be used, all time worked in excess of 8 hours’ con- 
tinuous service in a 24-hour period shall be paid for as overtime, on the minute 
basis, at one and one-half times the hourly rate. This rule effective April 10, 
1919.” 

Position of management.—For the services rendered by Fireman E., as outlined 
in the joint statement of facts, the carrier takes the position that proper compensa- 
tion has been allowed as provided in paragraph (c), Article I], of the hostilers’ 
agreement, quoted in the position of the committee. Attention is directed to 
“where extra men are required by schedule rules to be used,’’ permitting the 
carrier to work extra men through two shifts without penalty. As evidence that 
extra men are required by schedule rule to protect vacancies as hostlers, the last 
portion of paragraph (a), rule 3, appearing under Article III of the hostlers’ 
agreement is quoted below: ; 

“Where no extra board is maintained vacancies of 15 days or less may* be 
protected with other than firemen. When firemen are called to protect extra 
hostling service first firemen on extra board having the qualifications as specified 
in rule 4 will be called, for which service he will receive the hostling rate.” 

There is a firemen’s extra board maintained at Slaton; therefore, the latter 
part of the rule quoted applied, making it imperative that the carrier use an 
extra fireman to fill hostler vacancies. However, at the time the vacancies 
existed there were no firemen on the extra board qualified to perform the duties 
of a hostler under rule 4, Article III, which reads as follows: 

“Firemen shall have had at least one year’s experience as a fireman or three 
months’ previous experience as a hostler before being permitted to act as hostler.”’ 

After it developed that no qualified firemen were available on the extra board 
it was necessary to call a regularly assigned man, and it is our contention that in 
so doing the schedule rules were adhered to, and that when Fireman E. was 
called he became an extra hostler and would be governed by the rules regulating 
the use of extra hostlers. It is our further contention that when it became 
necessary to have a man to fill the second vacancy, being required by schedule 
rule to fill hostler vacancies with extra men at points where extra boards are 
maintained, it was proper to use the available qualified extra man, who in this 
instance was Fireman E., as there was not at the time of the second vacancy a 
qualified fireman on the extra board. The committee contends that to fill the 
second vacancy there was a regular hostler available, but he was assigned to 
work from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m., and could not be used as long as firemen are avail- 
able. By the handling given, the carrier feels that Fireman E. was justly com- 
pensated by allowing two days of eight hours each for filling the vacancies of 
be — who, through sickness aa other causes, were compelled to be absent 
rom duty. 

Decision.—In view of the facts as presented in this case, claim is sustained. . 
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Wages 


A claim of a switchman for a day’s pay at helper’s rate was con- 
sidered by the same Train Service Board of Adjustment in Decision 
No. 1966, May 26, 1926. 


Position of committee.—March 23, 1925, Switchman J. D. G., employed in 
Alamosa yard, was called for 11 p. m.; reported for work at the roundhouse: 
rode the engine from that point to yard master’s office at freight house, and 
was released from duty at 11.20 p.m. The organizations contend that Switch- 
man G. is entitled to one day’s pay under article 2 of the yardmen’s schedule. 
reading ‘‘ Eight hours or less shall constitute a day’s work.’”’ The organizations 
contend that Switchman G. was on duty from 11 p. m. to 11.20 p. m. and is 
entitled to one day’s pay under the above-quoted article of the schedule. 

Position of management.—This is a case where on account of an error two extra 
switchmen were called where only one was needed. The investigation developed 
that all four men reported for the engine at the switch shanty, and in order to 
settle the question as to who should work all four of the men rode the engine to 
the yard office. The yardmaster, finding that an error had been made, released 
Yardman G. We have no call and release rule with the yardmen. Settlement 
by payment of one-half day was offered, on the basis of a call and not used, |ut 
was refused by the representatives of the employees. 

Decision.—Claim sustained. 
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Statistics of Immigration for July, 1926 


By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Statistic1an U..8. Burzav or IMMIGRATION 


N July, the first month of the new fiscal year, 38,379 aliens entered 
| the United States. Of this number 22,283 were immigrants 
seeking permanent residence in this country and 16,096 were 
classified as nonimmigrants—visitors to this country or returning 
residents. Alien departures this month numbered 25,022, com- 
prising 7,052 emigrants and 17,970 nonemigrants. As usual during 
the months of June and July, when the vacation exodus to Europe 
is at its peak, a large number of Americans left the country for a trip 
abroad, 47,715 United States citizens departing in June and 60,223 
in July, the majority of these going via the port of New York. The 
latter month also saw the return of many of these tourists, the 
statistics for July, 1926, showing 25,981 citizens having arrived that 
month. 

There was a silght increase in the number of aliens debarred from 
entering the United States in July, as compared with the monthly 
average for the past fiscal year. Failure to present proper immigra- 
tion visa continues to be the principal cause of rejection; of the 1,746 
aliens debarred for all causes during the month, 938 were turned 
back at the land border stations and 298 at the seaports for this 
reason. During the same month 816 aliens were deported from the 
United States after landing, and over one-half of these entered 
surreptitiously, mostly over the Canadian border or from south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Canada, with 7,239, and Mexico, with 5,726, were the principal 
contributors of immigrant aliens in July, 1926, while of the European 
countries Germany sent the largest number of this class (1,623). 
The Irish Free State sent 1,612; Great Britain, 1,300; and Italy, 
1,160. Comparatively few came from each of the other countries. 

Of the 38,379 aliens admitted during July last 14,517 came in under 
the immigration act of 1924 as natives of nonquota countries, 7,233 as 
immigrants charged to the quota, and 5,965 as former residents of 
the United States. Aliens admitted for business or pleasure num- 
bered 5,754, and 2,425 were in continuous passage through the 
country. There were also admitted this month 647 wives and 399 
children of United States citizens, 495 Government officials, and 148 
students. Among the other classes entering the country in July 
there were 461 veterans of the World War and their wives and children. 
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TABLE 1.—INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING THE FIscayz q 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, AND DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1926 


—————— ——a —, 


Outward | 
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Inward 





Period 


Aliens admitted 


United | 
States 





Immi- 
grant 


Non- 
immi- 
grant 


citi- 

zens 

ar- 
rived 





| Aliens |— 


de- 
barred 
from 
enter- 
ing! 


Aliens departed 








United 
States 
citi- 
zens 
de- 
parted 


| Aliens 


ported 
} after 


Total | land- 


} Ing? 














Fiscal year 
ended June ‘ 

+See 304, 488/191, 618/496, 106 370, 757/866, 863! 
22, 283} 16, 096} 38,379, 25,981! 64, 7 








| 
| 
| 
20, 550 76, 992 150, 763'227, 755, 372, 480/600, 235 
1, 746, 7,052) 17, ea 25, 022| 60, or 85, 245 
| 


| 








10, 904 


316 

















1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States 
_ 2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


TABLE 2.-—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, AND 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1926, BY RACE OR PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE GRoUp 
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Immigrant Emigrant 


Race or people i | 








Fiscal year, 


| Fiscal year,, 
1926 | July, 1926 


1926 





y+ ch i ee SS re ie OS Ee a Ee 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech).......-.-.---------- 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin_.._..........-.-- 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian___..__-_-_--_- 
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West Indian (except Cuban)_._..............---.-_---- 
Other peoples 
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TaBLE 3e—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 
AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, AND 
DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1926, BY COUNTRY 


[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 







































































Immigrant Emigrant 
Country ae | aie 
iscal year, iscal year, 
196 | July, 1926 oe July, 1926 
baa 
AIORI.. <.:- cba Ree ededwmeennnténddevcncewrueeddes 158 | 10 314 19 
ATR cide tdion thst ncnsatnweaphenseniannestpee tet 1, 102 44 487 60 
BeltRtth:, .chiihdntasnddeGrneeecesesh ii pssersnemnentin 718 36 491 61 
Bee ea ieba tn ewneaceysacnsedbddsbocresccsennsan _ 175 22 88 17 
EE PTT San ee ean eee on 2, 953 237 2, 301 | 215 
Danzig, Free RS ar Se ae ease os 210 7 | ere 
EE RS DOSES SE eS ee CLAM 2, 549 115 691 | 64 
SE a Ae Se ee ane 132 8 15 | 3 
pS EERE SS SS SP es Ger peepee Meee 491 26 519 | 64 
France, MAGeenes MOOUNOR 56 5 nn thik ed eee enon 4, 181 203 1,011 | 184 
er ER ie tine cesereicctitablininnacinnwiiasineieneein 50, 421 1, 623 3, 908 | 403 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
NE I ESS EG ET Tae aN AI 10, 599 574 4,921 | 689 
eS eee ee Se ee 419 11 208 | 82 
OE ES SS Ce ae 13, 661 663 1, 332 | 287 
oie Ot pnciibandmuananebimainnan 1, 268 63 OT Motels... 
a BS. “ie AES EFS, © ES SPSS 1, 121 129 5, 164 | 419 
Be ON Cee 2 ae ane 906 49 871 | 76 
pe EERE SP eee SEIS & OER: catreiey: 24, 478 1, 612 851 182 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia---...........-...-- 8, 253 1, 160 19, 980 1, 412 
po ES Ur AEE TY A Pe ges: ee ep Renee 298 12 58 1 
Di TRUOI i ok ek I oe cemenenee 636 33 408 42 
Sisal btn eer Labbinshe oven ccdeitttkettscssebiedan 127 3 in ree, 
pS EE RS eA aes re EM yi ee Sek 1, 753 116 379 48 
Fe sci cca iiiaincitddnddimsinins minigadihicls tiocarenadein thane 5, 756 97 2, 087 109 
pT | NCGS RS Fe Seah ae eee oP 7, 126 398 2, 881 334 
Portugal, including Azores, Cape Verde, and Maderia 
OE RE Pe EL RE apg ar Se pean Ae Ve 666 39 2, 926 158 
a el 1, 211 46 1, 404 . 168 
p ABEND GA ST ieee Cee 1, 766 45 181 25 
Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands___.._.___ 326 48 2, 465 179 
OS SES SR a RD PS Reirainiek 8, 513 169 1, 150 123 
CO a i a 1, 994 143 486 68 
Fee Gk, eh. nnn cnendellabensonnntenase 210 20 30 2 
pe 8 ES EE en nel a ae eiere Opeem re 1, 059 97 2, 342 213 
rene ee .  ndullisbomacamaiiinwsaanel 326 27 46 1 
a tel on adecttbintnncions bine 155, 562 7, 885 60, 040 5, 708 
BI i ih ag dtd op nccninebemenenel op & PSs 43 3 
ee 1, 751 148 2, 989 268 
) Ea SS TEAS Vo POR Eh tas 93 5 113 15 
RR ES ES AS CRON eae 654 80 1, 208 47 
PES a aaa a ere eee 250 31 173 17 
Rs ce INIT Sa gE RAPE she tl Ege: Rea 27 2 
i: SEAGS .  ~ hS s aaS eeaeaeaae R 429 69 208 14 
yc” ti (| RE RR ae aE 21 12 126 | 12 
QUT Se 143 16 44 2 
Bae 2 ig cet NAGE SEMA a ee 3, 413 | 361 4,931 | 380 
eT iene ci diccocove<cdatinhossioesbeusue 91,019 7, 239 2, 173 81 
) NN Oh Nes CRO Ray 2, 349 214 283 49 
A ORE AS Bs RR SE 43, 316 5, 726 3, 198 261 
8 | PLE TTS ae IE ET 2, 281 310 1, 922 139 
nn nee es neauin uae 941 49 1, 917 191 
p EE i NA Bo aI a 39 4 ge ala 
Other Central America._.................-...-...-....- 1, 335 141 521 72 
Eo ESET AN EMS aL Ear 877 60 210 10 
GRROP UI, ec ede ula ba 2, 230 202 1, 215 86 
SE RNR Sa IF RRR Ais REAR ed te Miah tod 
ES A AR Se 144, 393 13, 946 11, 485 889 
nS Ali AN eecaat SEE 214 15 38 3 
UR ee os) eben seeks 315 30 88 8 
DUNT ih ih ii oe cere ks arc ae 376 34 257 34 
OW Rg tt ds ae 180 9 134 15 
OU 35 3 19 
a al 1, 120 } 91 536 | 75 
| 
Grand total, all countries.___..........__.._..-_. 304, 488 22, 283 76, 992 | 7, 052 
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Taste 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATI0n 
ACT OF 1924 DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1926, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


[Quota immigrant aliens are charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens ar 
not charged to the quota] 





| Admitted during July, 1926 
} 
| 


Annual 


Country or area of birth quota | Nonimmi- 


| 
Quota im- | grant and | 
migrant nonquota | 
immigrant | 





Albania 

Andorra 

Austria 

Belgium 

OES ee) een te 
Czechoslovakia 

Danzig, Free City of 

Denmar! 

NEG. ENG bo. ond ak ius sec b tas ebe ss cinacwas 
Finland 





Germany - - . 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
eee SS ee See FS eee 


if ‘ 1 
Northern Ireland - - - ---...-..-...---.+----.-------- 1 34, 007 


100 
473 
100 
28, 567 
1 3, 845 


Liechtenstein 
I i cetera big ee ee a ase 
Luxemburg 


SEG ST) -! SR S.0 SSS Se ee 
SE ., RR SS SS! PERE OE 
Russia _ 





130 

Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia 5O | 
Other Europe 9 | 


Total, Europe 7, 059 











NE eS re BLS en Oy 
Arabia 


RR Bf AMIR ESE IR PGR ETE OE TIL — ede 
Turkey in Asia 
Other Asia 


Total, Asia ‘ 2, 091 























1 Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Afric: 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
belong. Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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not charged to the quota] 
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tp 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
TAN? OF 1924 DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1925, BY COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH 


{Quota immigrant aliens aro charged to the quota; nonimmigrant and nonquota immigrant aliens are 








Country 


or area of birth 










Dominicen Republic 
Haiti 





Dutch West Indies___-_- ; 
French West Indies 


Cameroon (British) -.--- 
Cameroon (French) -_-__- 
Egypt ... .-sede-5~-0--- 
nt apie ear 
oT | ee Cae 
Miers. cao nom 
Ruanda and Urundi-_--_-_ 
South Africa, Union of-_ 
Seuth West Africa. ___. 
Tanganyika......-.....- 
Togoland (British)_..._- 
Togoland (French)-.._.- 
Other ARGGOm.i2.. cssuode 


ee 


bf Se ee 


ew eee ee ee eee we eee eee e ees eweeeee 


British Honduras 
Canal Zone 





| 
| 


Annual 
quota 





Admitted during July, 1926 





Quota im- 
migrant 


Nonimmi- 
grant and 
onquota 
immigrant 


Total 























- 





eee ee ree eres eee eee eee se sesasececeec= 


Grand totel, all countries. ___.................... 





' 


Total, America. ...........- Nh iishcisaiisis elias cs racizaile whi a beeen ai 


17, 621 


17, 663 














31, 146 





38, 379 











belong. 


' Annual quota for colonies, dependencies, or protectorates in Other Europe, Other Asia, Other Africa, 
Other Pacific, and in America is included with the annual quota for the European country to which they 
Quota for Turkey in Asia is included with that for Turkey in Europe. 
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Taste 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
ACT OF 1924, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, AND DURING THF 
MONTH OF JULY, 1926, BY SPECIFIED CLASSES 


[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the number of 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by races, etc.] 









































Fiscal year, 
Class 1924. _ Tuly, 1925 
Nonimmigrants 
Government officials, their families, attendants, servants, and employees_--- 5, 666 495 
Temporary visitors for— 

SR Se eee eagaane BAA ESS a GCA aes A) ot 7 LT YM COIN 19, 951 1, 349 
ipa lS RS 6 AS NT tine TEES TRE, at LEY eh RN Oy eRe ee 36, 663 4, 405 
In continuous transit through the United States__._....-_..._-_.--..--_____- 25, 574 2, 495 
Tr I me UI I Ce CI ae nasi ne cing cc ew ccccccnsaecoes 904 133 
Total... _- is ar tinier werk Cate’ 22 1 i boangs® tn nnn FS a ye! 88, 758 | 8, 807 
Nonquota immigrants - 
en or oy re nn lo wameencccequesacchues 1 6, 810 1 647 
Cipareen OF Sriram ems Gree ci hc ose oe ce nccncalucecee 2 4,344 2 399 
Residents of the United States returning from a visit abroad ---..........--- 83, 754 5, 965 

Natives of Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Re- 

public, Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central or South Amer- 

(te pe a ee: ame Weal nth Re eR eT Sas tele ean ast SORE | te 1 150, 299 114,517 
6.0 OU Sep, SRT PTR CPS SO FREE eRe & SER) eh 2 965 2 34 
Fenn TN Tn nen een abehen kdabadincowns 2190 217 

pg a anes ar) eee 664 4 
fe ST Seyret lie, TNR A TEAR IL Re BE LR TOE I TS 235 35 
eee SI, ee ee en ce eS iedintaobned= 436 40 
Professors of colleges, academies, seminaries, or universities_..............--- 151 ll 
ey  ettalials sheds peunlicbeinsiteetsde diamtaiiiidhicn gndhtiinndeen ot 39 i 
5 acsnettaaiielle iad oni onenaieiecaadiariecadediaiaitentieion atin ideliiadhindin | Sa 
IS Pe te nn Se biisdecebiic otebwetatdvndaenebediiant bonege 1, 920 148 
See ne ees Gt bhbatekeicdbeoned 7 398 
bh nan Rai SRE BSR ae aly nee a: SRE SSA As Se, SRP 3 4 
Ee rire nrc abonecehenessentiinhertins 8 | A2 

aN Ge a a ee etdienalics 249, 916 | 22, 339 
Quota immigrants (charged to quota) --__..-.__-.....-----.----------------- 157, 432 | 7, 233 

nn on sbaboersos 496, 106 | 38, 379 








1 Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted as Government officials, visit- 
ors, transits, etc. ~ , 
2 Women and unmarried children under 18 years of age born in quota countries. 


Operation of the 1924 Immigration Act 


of good, according to an address by Hon. Henry H. Curran, 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, N. Y., published 
in the proceedings of the Twenty-sixth New York State Conference 
of Charities and Correction. ; 
The commissioner reported that, even with immigration reduced 
50 per cent under the new law, the United States takes in more 
immigrants than any other country. 


Last year a million dollars a week were spent in the city of New York through 
one agency and another, * * * in helping through charity and correction 
immigrants and the children of immigrants. The figures have been carefully 
worked out, and the most conservative estimate allotted fifty millions a year to 
take care of the immigrants because there are so many. Now there are fewer. 
I know day nurseries that are closing up. I know perfectly rotten—and I use 
the word advisedly—tenement houses that are being closed up and that never 
should have been lived in by human beings. We never had a chance to do that 
while they were coming in in these great swarms. We have a chance now, you 
and I and all of us, to take care of the limited number we get. 


4 immigration act of 1924 has accomplished an immense amount 
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If there is to be a change in the total number of immigrants ad- 
mitted, Commissioner Curran favors making it smaller for a time. 
He emphasized the tremendous improvement effected by having the 
consuls count the prospective immigrants before they leave for the 
United States, instead. of having ‘‘those trans-Atlantic quota races 
when thousands came only to find, through no fault of theirs, they 
were 10 minutes late and had to go back.”’ Also at present, only 4, 
instead of 40 or 50, per 1,000 immigrants are rejected. Traffic is 
now being evenly distributed from month to month and, whereas 
Ellis Island formerly had to accommodate between two and three 
thousand immigrants a night, the present average, the commissioner 
states, is only 600. Sos 

The new act, the commissioner acknowledges, has its defects but 
he does not favor “tinkering” with it by legislative amendments, 
although he believes that certain administrative changes should be 
made. In addition to the existing exemption from the quota law of 
the wives and children under 18 of American citizens the commissioner 
advocates an exemption of the wives or husbands, the children under 
21, and the father and mothers of all aliens who were legally admitted 
to this country before July 1, 1924, and who are still in the United 
States. ) 

I think that those families should be united, not by the father going back to 
Europe but by our allowing the father’s family to come here and come at once. 
It is not good for our society to have these husbands and fathers separated and 
bereft of their families for one, two, three, or four years. It is not good for the 
families on the other side. It is bad in every possible way you can look at it. 
There we have one imperfection in the law which should be changed at once by 
act of Congress. I ask you to help me. Let’s try to get that through. If 
people fear the additional numbers we can correspondingly reduce the quotas, 
but I don’t think the numbers are so great that we need have anxiety on that 
account. And if people are measuring it by the strictest dollars-and-cents 
terms, let them remember that those wives and children and parents are being 


supported abroad by American money made by the husband and father in 
America, who might just as well spend it over here as ship it over the ocean. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE BUREAUS 





ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through 
the medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present 
issue of the Labor Review. 
California.—Changes in volume of employment and pay roll in 
741 establishments, page 171. 
Illinois.—The following figures on coal mining in Illinois are taken 
from the forty-fifth coal report of that State covering the latter half 
of the calendar year 1925: 


+ eggeses the labor activities of State bureaus the following, re- 


All mines 


Number of mines operated ----- Dicdianmessintanntieliei ER wei 868 
Total output (tons) 37, 011, 681 
Average days worked 
Number of machines used 
Tons mined: 
By machine 27, 328, 594 
By hand 9, 683, 087 
Number employed 71, 663 
Number of accidents: 


Nonfatal 
Tons mined per fatality 
Number of employes per fatality 
Number of fatalities per 1,000 men employed 
Other activities noted in this issue are a survey of public-health 
services in 15 cities of the State, page 53; and changes in employ- 
ment and earnings in factories, page 172. 
Towa.—Changes in volume of employment in various industries 
in the State, page 175. 
Maryland.—Report on volume of employment in certain industries, 
age 176. 
‘ Massachusetis—Changes in volume of employment in various 
industries in the State, page 176. 
New York.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in 1,700 fac- 
tories, page 177. 
Oklahoma.—Changes in employment and pay rolls in 710 estab- 
lishments in various industries, page 179. 
Philippine Islands.—Filipino contract laborers in Hawaii, page 4. 
Tennessee.—Report of operations under the State workmen’s com 
pensation act, page 58. 
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Official—United States 


Intino1s.— Department of Mines and Minerals. Forty-fifth coal report of Illinois, 
1925. Springfield, 1926.. 235 pp. 


A few figures from this report are given on page 234 of this issue,: 
—— Department of Public Health. Jllimois Health News, May—June, 1926: 
Report on an appraisal of health service for the year 1925 in 15 Illinois 


cities conducted by the Illinois Department of Public Healih. Springfield, 
1926. 110 pp. 


A summary of this report is published on page 53 of this issue. 
MassaAcshussTTs.—Department of Labor and Industries. Annual report for 


the year ending November 80, 1925. [Boston, 19267]. 56 pp. Public 
document No. 104. 


Some statistics on accidents to minors included in the above report were 
published in the December, 1925, issue (p. 93). 
New York.—Department of Labor. Special bulletin No. 148: Employmeni 


and earnings of men and women in New York State factories, 1923-1926, 
Albany, 1926. 208 pp., charts. 


Some information on the results of this study, taken from the July, 1926, 
issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the New York Department of Labor, was 
published in the Labor Review for September (p. 33). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, 


July, 1926. Proceedings of the State-wide Safety Conference, Harrisburg, 
May 28, 1926. Harrisburg, 1926. 69 pp. 


The proceedings of the annual safety conference held by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. The subjects discussed included accidents 
in the construction industry, safe operation of cranes, eye accidents, industrial 
electrical accidents, and handling material in a chemical plant. 

—— ——— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Decisions for the year 1924. Vol. 
IX. Harrisburg, 1925. 714 pp. 

Texts of the decisions rendered by the board during the year 1924, with case 
and topical indexes. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.— Department of Commerce and Communications. Bureau 
of Labor. Labor, March, 1926: Report of the Director of Labor covering 
investigation of labor conditions and employment of Filipinos in Hawaii. 
Manila, 1926. 64 pp., chart, illus. 


A summary of the findings of this report is given on page 4 of this issue. 


Unirep Srates.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography 
y fire hazards and prevention, and safety in the petroleum industry. Part I. 

ire hazards and prevention. PartIl. Safety and safety devices. Washing- 
ton, 1926. 9 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 408: 
Laws relating to payment of wages, by Lindley D. Clark and Stanley J. Tracy. 
Washington, 1926. iv, 157 pp. 

A digest of this bulletin was published in the Labor Review for August, 1926 
(p. 84), 


See 
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Bulletin No. 409: Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 
1925, by Frederick E. Croxton, Washington, 1926. iti, 35 pp. 


A summary of this bulletin was published in the Labor Review for July, 1926 
(p. 25). 
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Unitep States.—Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Reprint No, 
1004 from the Public Health Reports: Studies on the industrial dust problem, 
II.—A review of the methods used for sampling aerial dust, by Leonard 
Greenburg. Washington, 1925. 22 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a description of the different methods of dust sampling 
together with a statement of the importance of a knowledge of the dust content 
of the atmosphere in work places. 


Official—F oreign Countries 


AvstTrRALIA.—Bureau of Statistics. [Tasmania branch.] Pocket yearbook of 
Tasmania, 1926. Hobart (19267). 142 pp. © 


Contains a brief sketch of Tasmania and statistical summaries relating to its 
financial, social, agricultural, and manufacturing conditions, including cost of 
living, prices, and wages. 

Statistics of the State of Tasmania for the year 1924-25. |Hobart?), 
1926. [Various paging.] 

Contains data dealing with trade and shipping, agricultural and pastoral 
production, vital statistics, State finance, and friendly societies. 

(WestTeRN AvustTrRaA.ia).—[Court of Arbitration.] Basic wage declaration 


[under industrial arbitration act, 1912-1925] and reasons of the court. Perth, 
1926. 25 pp. 
A brief summary of the findings of the court appears on page 208 of this issue. 
Canapa.—Department of Labor. Fifth report on organization in industry, 
commerce, and the professions in Canada. Otiawa, 1926. 152 pp. 
Mainly lists of employers’ and trade and commercial organizations. Includes, 
however, a directory of cooperative societies of various types, and notes in each 
case the number of members. : 





—— (British CoLumsi1a).—Minister of Mines. Annual report, for the year 
ended December 31, 1925. Victoria, 1926. 466 pp., maps, charts, illus. 


The total gross production of the coal mines of the Province for the calendar 
year 1925 was 2,444,292 tons, a little more than 20 per cent above the output of 
the preceding year. The number of persons employed in and about the coal 
mines in 1925 “was 5,443, an increase of 25 over the number so employed in the 
previous year. Only 6 fatal accidents occurred in these mines in 1925. 

—— (OntTario).—Department of Labor. Sizth annual report, 1925. Toronto, 
1926. 75 pp. 

In the Province of Ontario during the fiscal year ending October 31, 1925. 
the time loss through strikes was 27,477 days—a decline of 71 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. 


—— Mothers’ Allowances Commission. Fifth annual report, for the year 1924-2). 
Toronto, 1926. 23 pp. 


Some data from this report are given on page 59 of this issue. 
FeperAtep Matay Srates.—Perak administration report for the year 1925. 
Kuala Lumpur, 1926. 18, xxvit pp. 
A review of the year’s financial, industrial, and social progress, with appendixes 
giving statistical data on which the report is based. 
Grermany.—{Reichsarbeitsministerium]. Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. J ahres- 


berichte der Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden fiir die Jahre 1523 
und 1924. Berlin, 1925.. 4 vols. 


Annual reports for the years 1923 and 1924 of the factory and mine inspection 
services of the various German States. 
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GzurMANY.—(Prussta).—Statistisches Landesamt. Staiistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
den Freistaat Preussen. 22, Band. Berlin, 1926. 12*, 281 pp. 


The twenty-second issue of the Statistical Yearbook of the Free State of 
Prussia covering 1925 and preceding years. Of special interest to labor are the 
tables on housing and building activity, labor disputes, wages, wholesale and 
retail prices, cost of living, trade schools, labor colonies, and salaries of Govern- 
ment employees. 

Great Brirain.—Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. 


Fourth annual report, including a report of matters deali with by the Health 
Advisory Committee, 1925. London, 1926. 63 pp. 


The report contains a general account of the work of the board and of the 
progress of various special studies of coal-mining hazards, safety appliances, etc. 
Paper No. 23: A method of trapping the dust produced by pneu- 

matic rock drills, by P. S. Hay. London, 1926. 18 pp., diagrams. 

A description of an apparatus designed to control the dust hazard connected 
with the use of pneumatic rock drills. 
nuit Paper No. 24: The ignition of firedamp by momentary flames, by 

N.S. Walls and others. London, 1926. 18 pp. 

This report contains the partial results of a study of the ignition of gases, 
particularly methane, in coal mines. 

Paper No. 25: Some problems connected with the determination of 
the fineness of coal dust, by E. F. Greig. London, 1926. 31 pp. 

A study of methods of determining the fineness of coal dust which are suf- 
ficiently accurate to show the hazard present both with respect to the ignition 
of coal dust and the propagation of flame in a dust cloud. 

Inp1A.—| Department of Industries?]. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labor, 
No. 84: Periods of wage payment. Simla, 1925. 30 pp. 

A series of tables showing for the leading industries of India the periods for 
which wages are paid and the time which normally elapses between the end of 
the period in which the wages are earned and the date of payment. As to the 
period, the most striking fact is the lack of any uniformity. ‘‘In scarcely any 
industry is @ single period adopted and in most districts wages vary with the 
jndustry.”” The most common system is payment on a monthly basis; unskilled 
labor is frequently paid for a shorter period, and the less skilled the labor the 
shorter the period is likely to be. The waiting period is equally irregular, but 
tends to be rather long. ‘ In the majority of cases it is probably true to say that 
the waiting period lies between one-third and one-half of the period of payment; 
i. e., that monthly payments are normally made 10 to 15 days after the ciose of 
the month, fortnightly payments within 5 days to a week after the close of the 
fortnight, and weekly payments in 2 to 4 days.” To offset the difficulty of these 
long waiting periods, a number of establishments make advances to the worker, 
sometimes in the form of money loans, but sometimes in the form of rations, 
which are charged against the wages to be paid. 

—— (Crnyton).—Department of Census and Statistics. Census publications, 
Ceylon, 1921. ol. IV: General tables showing the population by sex, race, 
age, conjugal condition, birthplace, religion, education, occupation, infirmity, 
etc., to which are added three tables relating to the statistics of the Maldive 


Islands and two appendizes relating to the scheme adopted for the classification 
and tabulation of occupations in Ceylon. Colombo, 1926. ir, 386 pp. 


—— (Mapras).—Registrar of Cooperative Societies. [Annual report on the 








—_——— 











working of the cooperative societies act (II of 1912) for the year 1924-25.) 


[Madras], 1926. 227 pp. 
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New ZraLtanp.—Pensions Department. T'wenty-eighth annual report, for the 
year ended March 31, 1926. Wellington, 1926. 9 pp. 


At the end of March, 1926, there were 49,264 pensions in force, the annua] 
cost being £2,516,281, and the per capita cost, counting only the European 
population, £1 16s. 9d. (at par, pound = $4.8665, shilling = 24.3 cents, penny 
= 2.03 cents). The number of pensions for the aged, for widows, for miners, 
and for the blind showed an increase as compared with the preceding vear, but 
the war pensions showed a decrease. 


Unofficial 


AMBRICAN BAR AssocraTION. Program af. the Forty-ninth annuat meeting to be 
held at Denver, Colo., July 14-16, 1926, including commitiee and other reports, 
[Chicago?], 1926. 172 pp. | 

Extracts from the report of the committee on commerce, trade, and com- 
mercial law, in re an industrial court act for the United States, are given on 


page 35 of this issue. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Laspor. Wisconsin branch. Proceedings of the 
thirty-fourth annual convention held ai Green Bay, Wis., July 20-23, 1926. 
Milwaukee, 1926. 102 pp. 

A summary of these proceedings is published on page 122 of this issue. 
AMERICAN [RON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. Annual statistical report for 1925. New 

York, 40 Rector Street, 1926. vti, 101 pp. 

Annual report for 1925 on production of iron and steel and their products in 
the United States and Canada, including statistics of imports and exports. 
Domestic prices of leading iron and steel products, iron ore, and coke are given, 
as well as English prices of pig iron and rails, over a period of years. 
ASSOCIATION DES SyNDICATS M#TALLURGIQUES PATRONAUX DE LA Lorre. La 


journée de huit heures dan les industries de la métailurgie et du travail des 
métaux, par M. R. Touchard. Saint-Etienne, 12 Rue Gérentet, 1925. 95 pp. 


This report deals with the effects of the eight-hour day in the French metal 
industries. The texts of the law of April 23, 1919, and of subsequent decrees are 
appended. 

D’AvENEL, LE Vicomtse G. Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des 


denrées et de tous les prix en général dupuis l’an 1200 jusqu’enl’an 1800. Tome 
VII. Paris, E. Leroux, 1926. 474 pp. 


History of wages and prices from the year 1200 up to 1800. 

Barnett, Georce E. Chapters on machinery and labor. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1926. vii, 161 pp. 

A reprint of articles previously appearing in variousreviews. Deals particularly 
with the linotype machine, the stone planer, and the Owen’s bottle-blowing 
machine. 

Barov, N., ann Wise, E. F. The Russian cooperative movement. London, 
Moscow Narodny Bank, 1926. 23 pp. 

Contains brief accounts of the various phases of the cooperative movement 
and the central organizations, as well as the latters’ latest balance sheets. 
aaniet Ernst. Arbeitsmarktpolitik. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1526. 

PP. 

One of a series of popularly written economic handbooks. The subject covered 
by this volume is the labor market. It discusses first in a general way and with 
special reference to Germany the conception, nature, and history of the labor 
market and of the labor-market policy and describes the mediums (Ministry of 
Labor, State authorities, Federal and State employment offices, and local public 
labor exchanges) through which this policy is made effective in Germany and in 
foreign countries. The greater part of the volume is devoted to a description 
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and explanation of the employment exchanges, vocational guidance and training, 

apprenticeship schemes, public-works contracts, productive unemployment 

relief, emigration, pecuniary unemployment relief, and unemployment insurance. 

The final chapter discusses German and foreign unemployment statistics. 

Brewer, Joun M., and others. Case studies in educational and vocational guid- 
ance. Boston, Ginn. & Co., 1926. xxiv, 243 pp. 

Presents for the use of college and university classes and other students of 
edueation a series of concrete problems involving educational and vocational 
guidance and adjustment. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Division of Economics 
and History. Introduction to the American official sources for the economic 


and social history of the World War, eompiled by Waldo G. Leland and Newton 
D. Mereness. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1926. |Various paging.} 


One section is devoted to the Department of Labor and War Labor Adminis- 
tration. ; 

—— ——- Rural Scoiland during the war, by David T. Jones and others. London, 
Ozford University Press, 1926. xvi, 311 pp., map, charts. 

A companion volume to “‘ The Industries of the Clyde Valley during the War,”’ 
issued under the same auspices in 1924. The four authors contribute monographs 
respectively on Scottish fisheries during the war, Scottish agriculture, the Scot- 
tish agricultural laborer, and Scottish land settlement, and there is an appendix 
upon the jute industry in Scotland during the war. In the rural communities, as in 
the cities and manufacturing regions, war conditions called away the workers 
and involved control of production, hours, wages, and prices. The fishing 
industry was hard hit, both because of the inroads the war made upon its man 
power—about two-thirds of the male fishing population joined the forees—and 
because in Scottish waters fishing was necessarily subordinated to the exigencies 
of naval strategy. The agricultural population, too, was depleted, and it was 
necessary to exercise considerable care to prevent the drain from becoming too 
great. Here, as in England, the area of land under cultivation was increased, 
intensive cultivation was resorted to, the field of women’s work was extended, 
and conditions of work were more carefully scrutinized. There was an increased 
realization of the importance to the nation of agriculture, and of the necessity 
of safeguarding the workers’ standard of living. Indirectly, this helped the 
latter to retain, after hostilities ended, certain improvements in hours and wages, 
aud gave them a conviction that more might be gained in time. ‘‘ The improve- 
ment in their standard of living may not have been all they would like, but 
following on the long years in which their conditions were practically unchanged, 
it has proved that conditions are not static and has left the door open to hopes 
of progressive improvement.” 

Cazatis, Emite. Syndicalisme ouvrier et évolution sociale. Paris, Marcel Rivitre, 
1925. zxxavi, 331 pp. 

The social side of French syndicalism forms the basis of this study, which 
deals particularly with tendencies and developments of the past few years. 
There is a discussion of the social importance of labor organization and of the 
relation of such organization to public law. The second part of the volume takes 
up revolutionary syndicalism or the class struggle as represented by the Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail, particularly from the beginning of the war to 
the present time and including the secession of the more radical group from the 
C. G. T. in 1922, and the foundation by this section of the C. G. T. Unitaire. 
The third part deals with syndicalism and class collaboration as represented by: 
the Christian and reformist trade-unions, while the concluding section covers 
the participation of labor organizations in the regulation of national and inter- 
national problems, with a discussion of the probable social future of syndicalism. 
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CotumpBia University. Teachers’ College. Contributions to education, No. 201: 
Educational attitudes and policies of organized labor in the United States, by 
Philip R. V. Curoe. New York, 1926. wii, 201 pp. 


The author declares that child labor, the training of apprentices, and ‘‘the 
educational implications of the shorter working-day”’ may be considered ‘the 
perennial educational problems of organized labor.’”’ He holds that the improve. 
ment of leisure is one of the driving forces behind present movement for adult 
workers’ education in this country. 

ConFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES SyNpDICATS CHRETIENS. L’ Internationale 
Syndicale Chrétienne, 1922 &@ 1925. Utrecht, 1926. 345 pp. 

A brief account of the proceedings of the Third International Congress of 
Christian Trade Unions, included in the above volume, was published in the 
December, 1925, issue of the Labor Review (p. 197). 

DESARNAUTS, JEAN. Les accidents du travail en agriculture (d’aprés la loi dy 
15 Decembré 1922). Paris, J. B. Bailliére et Fils, 1925. 215 pp. 

A study of the effects of the French accident insurance law for agricultural 
workers which was passed in December, 1922. The writer discusses the general] 
principle of occupational risk and its legislative applications, and gives an account 
of the juridical situation of agricultural workers before the law went into effect, 
and the field of application of the new law. Other phases of the subject covered 
are the agricultural labor accident and its compensation, procedure and claims, 
and insurance organizations. The text of the law, examples of forms to be used 
in reporting accidents and filing claims, and a short bibliography are appended. 
DerutTscHe GESELLSCHAPT ZUR BEKAMPFUNG DER ARBEITSLOSIGKEIT. Schriften, 


Heft 7: Das Problem der Arbeitslosenversicherung in Deutschland. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1925. 127 pp. 


The minutes of the conference of the German section of the International 
Association on Unemployment held at Berlin, February 20, 1925. The con- 
ference discussed the problem of unemployment insurance in Germany. 


Schriften, Heft 8: Die wirtschaftliche Lage der geistigen Arbeiter Deutschlands, 
bearbeitet von Martha Eva Prochownik. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1925. 
106 pp. 


The results of an investigation made by the German section of the International 
Association on Unemployment into the economic situation of intellectual workers 
in Germany. The volume discusses first in a general way the causes and effects 
of the unfavorable economic situation of the German intellectual workers and 
then describes in detail the present situation in the individual professions (theolo- 
gists, jurists, economists, physicians, dentists, chemists, pharmacists, technicians, 
engineers, teachers, writers, journalists, artists, actors, singers, military and naval 
officers, ete.). Other chapters deal with the organizations of intellectual workers 
and with measures for the prevention of unemployment. 


DoraTion CARNEGIE PoUR LA Parx INTERNATIONALE. Section d’Economie ct 
d’Histoire. Mouvement des prix et des salaires pendant la guerre, par Lucien 
March. Paris, Les Presses Universitaires de France (19257). xii, 335 pp. 
(Histoire économique et sociale de la guerre mondiale, série frangaise.) 

This historical study of prices and wages in France during the war shows tlie 
effects on prices of the invasion of the richest part of the country and the rapidity 
with which the changed economic conditions, including the increase in imports and 
the decrease in exports, were reflected in the general price movement. 1 he 
increases in the living expenses of the workers are also shown in relation to the 
movement of retail and wholesale prices and a comparison of wages and cost of 
living shows the periods at which wage increases counterbalanced the increased 
living costs. 
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Dunn, Ropert W. American company unions: A study of employee representation 
plans, ‘works councils,’’ and other substitutes for labor unions. Chicago, Trade 
Union Educational League [1926]: 66 pp. 


Dycue, Jonn A. Bolshevism in American labor unions—a plea for constructive 
unionism. New York, Boni & Liveright, 1926. 224 pp. 

The author was general secretary of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union from 1904 to 1914 and during the past 10 years has been a 
clothing manufacturer. The book is concerned with the garment trade-unions 
and not with trade-unions generally. 

Evropa YEAR-BOOK, 1926. London, Europa Publishing Co. (Ltd.), 1926. xvii, 
626 pp. 

The first issue of a yearbook devoted to politics, economics, art, and literature. 

Contains reviews of wage movements and unemployment in Europe during 1925, 


Fuss, Henri. La prévention du chomage et la stabilisation économique. Brussels, 
L’ Eglantine, 1926. 140 pp. 


The author advocates unemployment insurance, regularization of employment 
in seasonal industries, better distribution of public works over the different 
years of the economic cycle, stabilization of prices, and free trade as measures 
toward the prevention of unemployment. 

Fyre, Hamiuton. Behind the scenes of the great strike. London, Labor Publish- 
ing Co. (Lid.), 1926. 88 pp. 

A sympathetic account of the general strike in England. 

Gaumont, JEAN. Histoire générale de la coopération en France. Paris, Fédér- 
ation nationale des Coopératives de Consommation, 1924. 2 vols. 

Describes in detail in volume 1 the forerunners of the modern cooperative 
movement, beginning with the birth and growth of the idea of association among 
the workers of the city of Lyon during the period 1789 to 1800, and the influence 
thereon of the conditions following the French Revolution and of such men as 
Ange, Fourier, and Saint-Simon, showing how the idea gradually spread and 
discussing the development of cooperative production from 1848 onward; the 
rise of consumers’ cooperation and the People’s Bank of Proudhon; the effect of 
the Second Revolution upon the economic conditions and’ upon the cooperative 
movement; the foundation of the first Rochdale consumers’ society at Paris in 
1864; and finally, cooperation under the Empire. Volume 2 deals with the 
development of the modern cooperative movement, discussing the spread of the 
Rochdale societies, the establishment of the first federation of societies (the 
Workers’ Union of Consumers’ Societies) and the cooperative congress at Lyon 
in 1878; the rise of the Nimes and Socialist schools of thought; the cooperative 
wholesale society and its predecessors; the development of the workers’ productive 
societies;-‘‘conservative cooperation,” i. e., cooperative credit and agricultural 
cooperation; and the réle of the French cooperative movement in the international 
organization of cooperation. 

Ging, Cuarups. La lutte contre la cherté et la coopération. Paris, Association 
pour l' Enseignement de la Coopération [19257]. 228 pp. 

A reproduction of the lectures given by Professor Gide in his course on coopera- 
tion at the college of France. Covers such topics as the effects of high prices; 
the beneficiaries and victims of high prices; high prices from the point of view of 
cost of merchandise, including the causes—the war, faults in the present system 
of distribution, taxes of various sorts, etc.—and the remedies, such as action by 
the public authorities, by the consumers, and by cooperative societies; and high 
prices from the point of view of the condition of the currency. 


Groat, Grorce Gornam. An introduction to the study of organized labor in 


America. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xvii, 532 pp., charts. (Second 
edition, revised and enlarged.) 
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INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE Unions. Fourth yearbook, 1926. Am, 
sterdam, 1926. 686 pp. 

In addition to the extensive information concerning the International Federg. 
tion and its national affiliated centers, some data are given on workers’ educational] 
bodies, the International Cooperative Alliance, the Labor and Socialist Alliance, 
and the Young Workers’ Socialist International. Each section of the volume is 
in three languages—German, French, and English. The latest statistics are fo, 
the most part for 1924, although there are a number of references to conditions and 
occurrences in 1925. 

INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL WELFARE (PERSONNEL) Conaress. Report of the 
proceedings, Flushing, Holland, June, 1925. *Zurich (19267). 491 pp. 

Reports from 23 different countries were submitted to the congress. At the 
close of the meeting the interim committee which organized it was superseded 
by a newly constituted body, the International Association for the Study and 
Improvement 6f Human Relations and Conditions in Industry. 
INTERNATIONAL WoMAN SurrraGE ALLIANCE. Committee for like conditions 


of work for men and women. Preliminary report prepared in connection 
with the Paris congress. London [19262]. 8 pp. 


Information from this report is given on page 37 of this issue. 

JENKS, JEREMIAH W., AND Lauck, W. Jetr. The immigration problem: A study 
of American immigration conditions and needs. Sixth edition, revised and 
enlarged by Rufus D. Smith. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1926. xevii, 
717 pp., chart. 

JOHNSEN, JULIA E. Government regulation of the coalindusiry. New York, H. \i 
Wilson Co., 1926. 144 pp. The reference shelf, Vol. 1V, No. 1. 

Reprints of selected articles, briefs, and debates with study outlines and 
bibliographies. 

KanN, Rupotr. Die Leinenwebereit auf der Schwdbischen Alb. Jena, Gusta 
Fischer, 1924. viii, 82 pp. (Heimarbeit und Verlag in der Neuzeit, 5. Heft). 

A monograph on the linen weaving industry in the Swabian Alps (Wurticn- 
berg, Germany). It describes the development of this industry, the extent of 
home work, and the social, working, and wage conditions of home workers and 
workers in mechanical mills, the advantages and disadvantages of home work, 
and the prospects for both home weaving and mechanical weaving. 

LewIsoHn, Sam A. The new leadership in industry. New York, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1926. x, 234 pp. 

A discussion of the relations of employer and employee written from the stand- 
point of a modern employer. 

Maraarin, A. L’industrie des produits chimiques et ses travailleurs. Paris, 

Gaston Doin, 1925. xvii, 486 pp. 

The writer gives a history of the development of the chemical “aA aN and an 
account of the industry at the present time, especially from the standpoint of the 
influence which recent technical improvements have had upon working conditions 
where the question of health is of prime importance. The consequences of tlic 
war and its effects upon the economic conditions of chemists and of workers arc 
analyzed with a view to determining factors which are favorable to the future of 
the industry. Considerable attention is given to working conditions, protit 
sharing and wages, safety and hygiene, social insurance, and apprenticeship and 
vocational guidance. 

Maver, Bernuarp. Die deutsche Herrenkonfektion (Organisation und Kalku- 
lation). Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1922. xii, 88 pp. (Heimarbeit und Verlag 
in der Neuzeii, 2. Heft.) 

A monograph on the organization of and cost and profit calculation in the 


German men’s clothing industry. 
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MicHakL, Ernst. Die Hausweberei im Hirschberger Tal. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 
1925. 79 pp. (Heimarbeit und Verlag in der Neuzeit, 7. Heft.) 


A monograph on home weaving in the Hirschberg Valley (Silesia, Germany) 
describing its origin, development in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, its present extent, and the social and’ economic conditions of the 
weavers. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Manvracturers. Junior Education and Employ- 
ment Committee. Facts about child labor as shown by the actual Government 


statistics. New York, 50 Church Street, 1926. xvi pp. (Reprinted from 
Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md., July 15, 1926.) 


Graphic presentation of data from the United States Census regarding employ- 
ment of children. a 
National INDUSTRIAL CoNFERENCE Boakp (INc.). Wages in the United States. 
New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1926. x, 158 pp., charts. 
Presents the results of wage studies made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board down to the end of 1925. 


New York State CoNFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CorREcTION. Proceedings, 
New York City, December 8-11, 1925. [New York, 1926?]. xvi, 271 pp. 


The fifth general session of this conference dealt with industrial problems and 
included the following subjects: Public responsibility for working conditions, 
opportunities for vocational training in New York City, and a shorter workday 
for women in industry. 

A digest of an address on the workings of the 1924 immigration law is given 
on page 232 of this issue. 


Petit, Rent-Marcev. Les accidents du travail dans Uagriculture. Paris, 
Albin Michel [1925?]. 245 pp. 


An exposition of the French law of December 15, 1922, on industrial accidents 
in agriculture. It is intended as a practical guide for employers and workers 
in agricultural undertakings, giving the conditions under which employees are 
covered, regulations governing the reporting of accidents, and other information 
relative to the operation of the law. 


Perrer, Sir Ernest W. The disease of unemployment and the cure. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. (Ltd.) [19267]. 63 pp. 


The writer, who was formerly president of the British Engineers’ Association 
and is prominent in the Federation of British Industries, attributes the present 
prevalence of unemployment in England to the dislocations caused by the war 
and the failure to reestablish at its close the relation formerly existing between 
the wages of skilled and unskilled labor. 


Pic, Pauu. Traité élémentaire de législation industrielle—les lois ouvritres. Paris, 
A. Rousseau, 1922. xxv, 1078 pp. 5th edition. 


A treatise on French labor laws which has been entirely revised in this fifth 
edition, covering labor legislation through the year 1925. The tendencies noted 
in the more recent legislation relating to labor are an extension of trade-union 
rights, as exemplified by the laws upon collective bargaining and the civil rights 
of trade-unions; stricter regulation of labor conditions through the enactment 
of the eight-hour law; restrictions on the conclusion of collective agreements, 
as shown by the establishment of minimum wages for home workers; gradual 
extension of the field of cooperation and profit sharing, implying a certain amount 
of participation by the employees in the management of enterprises; and the 
development of social economic institutions, such as savings and loan associations, 
cheap dwellings, and insurance and social assistance. 
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Surrern, Artuur E. The coal miners’ struggle for industrial status: A study of 
the evolution of organized relations and industrial principles in the coal indys- 
try. New York, Macmillan Co., 1926. xviii, 462 pp. 


This study traces the development of collective bargaining in the coal industry, 
describes the present organizations of miners and operators, principles upon which 
the joint conference is founded, and methods used for enforcing agreements and 
adjusting disputes thereunder; and discusses the problems involved in the further 
extension of collective bargaining. 

Tuomas, Dorotuy Swaine. Social aspects of the business cycle. London, George 
Routiedge & Sons (Lid.), 1925. av, 217 pp., charts. 

A study of the correlation between periods of business prosperity and depres- 
sion and various social factors, including emigration. 

TINSLEY, JOHN F. New phases of industrial management. Worcester, Mass., 
1926. 198 pp., chart. 

A collection of addresses on various phases of industrial relations, industrial] 
safety, employees’ savings plans, and Americanization. 

UNIvERSITAT Lerpzia. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Schriften, 10. Heft: Die 


gesetzliche Ragelung der Arbeitszeit, von Gerhard Jdkel. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1926. 106 pp. 


A systematic compilation of the German legal regulations relating to hours 
of labor. The author has devoted one chapter to the historical development of 
legal regulation of the hours of labor, and another to the legal origin of such 
legislation and to its scope. He then discusses the principle of the eight-hour 
day and exceptions thereto, such as overtime work performed on request of the 
employer, on agreement with the works council, in accordance with collective 
agreements, or authorized by decree of the authorities, as well as the legal limits 
to overtime work. He also enumerates the special regulations as to hours of 
labor in establishments in which the work is injurious to health or specially 
fatiguing. Other chapters deal with obligation to perform overtime work, 
distribution of the hours of labor, and enforcement of legal regulation of the 
hours of labor. 

Wiutson, J. Havertock. My stormy voyage through life. Vol. 1. London, 
Cooperative Printing Society (Lid.), 1925. |x] 287 pp., illus. 

The autobiography of the president of the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union of Great Britain. 
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